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MISSAL-PAINTING.* 


TE review of monastic literature 
which we can present in the limited 
space of a single paper must neces- 
sarily be a concise and condensed one, 
a mere skeleton of the superstructure, 
not exhaustive but rather suggestive 
of the sources where information may 
be found by others who may care to 
investigate the merits or demerits of 
a subject about which there have been 
such varying representations, A 
complete history of monastic litera- 
ture would occupy as many volumes 
as this essay will pages, for it would 
not only necessitate a review of cer- 
tain portions of the literature of every 
civilized country in Europe, but to a 
great extent at some periods of the 
whole of European literature. The 
materials of history, the hymnology 
of the church, the elements of sci- 
ence, art, and the very woof as it 
were of modern literature, were all 
handed down to us by that great in- 
stitution, whose fate as it chanced in 
England we are endeavouring to de- 
lineate. We have hitherto striven to 
make this investigation a fair and 
impartial one, based upon facts not 
as represented by the biased pens of 


Protestant historians, but wpon facts 
gleaned almost entirely from the 
works of men who lived and died in 
the bosom of that Church of which 
this institution was the cherished 
offspring. Still more unreasonable ig 
the prejudice of many who refuse to 
award any meed of praise to the 
literary labours of monasticism, who 
look upon the monk as a lazy, sen- 
sual, selfish misanthrope, who have 
heard of the dark ages and are there- 
with satisfied that they must have 
been totally dark—intellectual ob- 
stinates who wilfully shut their eyes 
and maintain there is no light. We 
may have doctrinal prejudices, theo- 
logical prejudices, social prejudices, 
against monasticism, but these things 
ought not to prevent a reasoning man 
from paying bis homage to the genius 
which may be found in its works, 
Genius is universal ; it is not confined 
to any doctrine, for it is found in all 
doctrines ; it is not limited to any 
age, for it is common to all ages ; it 
does not flourish merely under en- 
lightened and free governments, for 
it has lived prioengnenh through the 
dull oppression of tyranny; riches 
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cannot create it nor poverty crush it 
out ; it is born in the hovel ; it is 
nurtured on bleak mountains; it 
will flourish even under the weary 
training of indigence and wasting 
toil : like air, light, and beauty, it is 
the free, the unbought gift of God. 

We have already in a former chap- 
ter described the scriptorium, or room 
adjoining the library, where books 
were copied and multiplied by monks 
chosen for that work. We will only 
add to that description what we 
glean from the rule of St. Victor— 
that no visitors were allowed to go 
into the scriptorium except the abbot, 
the prior, the sub-prior, and the pre- 
centor—that the abbot ordered what 
books were to be transcribed, and 
that the writers were appointed by 
him. At all periods it was a great 
ambition amongst the monks to be a 
good transcriber and decorator of 
manuscripts. Not only was it a 
matter of distinction but a sure path 
to promotion ; many who had worked 
well in the scriptorium were rewarded 
for their services with abbacies and 
bishoprics. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury a monk of the monastery of St. 
Swithin, at Winchester, was recom- 
mended for the vacant abbacy of 
Hyde, as being well versed in the 
glosses of the sacred text, a skilful 
writer, a good artist, and clever at 
painting initial letters. 

In this scriptorium was cultivated 
and brought to perfection an art 
which has been the admiration of all 
subsequent ages, but which printing 
completely swept away, and failed to 
supply anything adequate in its place 
—that art is cailed illumination. It 
has a career of its own, and a value 
as a beautiful eloquent monument in 
the history of the church, and under 
these two phases we shall proceed 
to investigate this first part of the 
literary labour of monasticism. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts 
was not, as has been supposed, origi- 
nated by Christianity, though it was 
brought to perfection under its sway. 
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There are two periods in its history, 
the first goes far back into the 
remote past, to the times of the 
Egyptian papyri, sixteen centuries 
before Christ, and the second period 
commences with the chrysography 
or writing in gold of the Greek manu- 
scripts, between the fifth and eighth 
centuries after Christ. The more 
ancient rolls of Egyptian papyri are 
written in red, with a reed, decorated 
by rude drawings similarly traced, 
representing «mystical scenes of the 
Egyptian mythology—some of these 
papyri, however, are of higher finish, 

eing elaborately painted, gilded, and 
extending to the length of sixty feet. 
There is preserved in the museum of 
the Louvre, a specimen of the plain 
style of papyrus, ornamented with 
illustrations, drawn in outline. It 
is saidto be one of those Rituals which 
are often found enclosed in mummy 
coffins ; it is about forty feet in 
length, and is in a good state of pre- 
servation. There are directions on it 
for the illuminator, such as were 
adopted also by the Christian pen- 
men. In the corner of the space left 
for illumination there was inserted a 
small sketch of the subject to guide 
the artist. The French recovered 
also a specimen of the superior kind 
of papyri at Thebes, in 1798.* It con- 
sists of a number of religious scenes, 
comprising many figures of human 
beings and animals, drawn with a 
pen, and brilliantly coloured. It is 
about forty-four feet in length, 
though imperfect. It is more than 
probable also that the Romans had 
some knowledge of the art of illus- 
trating manuscripts. The passage 
usually quoted in support of this 
theory occurs in the Natural History 
of Pliny,t where we are told that 
Varro wrote the lives of 700 Romans, 
which he illustrated with their por- 
traits. But there is also an account 
of a similar work by Pomponius 
Atticus, recorded by Cornelius Nepos, 
who tells us that Atticus wrote 
about the actions of the great 


* Published entire by the Imperial Government, in a work called“ Description de 
VEgypte,” 1812. 

{ Mareus Varro benignissimo invento, insertis voluminum suorum fecunditati non 
nominibus tantum septingentorum illustrium sed et aliquo modo imaginibus non passus 
intercidere figuras aut vetustatem evi contra homines valere, inventor muneris etiam diis 
invidiosi, quando immortalitatem non solum dedit verum etiam in omnes terras misit 
ut presentes esse ubique et claudi possent.—Prinu: Nat, Hist. lib, xxxv., ¢. 2. 
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men of Rome, which descriptions, 
he ornamented with their portraits.* 
It is impossible to fix the time when 
the art of Christian illumination 
sprung up, but most probably it oc- 
curred when the ancient fashion of 
rolled manuscripts gave way to some- 
thing more like the present book form; 
that is, instead of one long narrow 
sheet of some forty or sixty feet, anum- 
ber of square sheets placed upon each 
other, and sewn together at the back. 
The ancient manuscripts were rolled 
either upon one or two rollers. The 
second roller was adopted for the con- 
venience of the reader, who might 
roll off his manuscript as he read it 
from one to the other; thus one 
roller was placed at the end of the 
MS. round which it was rolled first, 
then a second roller was attached to 
the commencement of the MS., and 
upon this the reader rolled it off as 
he read; it was the duty of the 
librarians to roll it back again for the 
convenience of the next reader. As 
long as this mode prevailed there 
could be no elaborate painting or 
gilding of MSS., such as we are fa- 
mmiliar with, and this is attested by 
the fact that the MSS. of this rolled 
form which were dug up from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii have no trace 
of decoration. But in the very ear- 
liest specimens of the book form 
which came into vogue early in the 
second century of the Christian era, 
there were decorations of various 
degrees of richness. The Discorides 
in the Vienna library, and the cele- 
brated Virgil of the Vatican, said to 
have been executed in the fourth 
century, are amongst the earliest spe- 
cimens of illuminated MSS. Stillthe 
miniature prevailed in these, the de- 
corations in the Discorides being very 
simple, but absent altogether in the 
Virgil, whilst the miniatures are large 
and clear. Decoration, however, was 

revalent in that early time, for St. 

erome, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, complains of the abuse of this 
art of filling up books with orna- 
mented capital letters of an enormous 
size. It is therefore in this fourth 
century that we find a marked ad- 
vance in the art of illumination. 
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The most valuable books were written 
in gold and silver inks by scribes who 
were called chrysographi ; the vellum 
was stained with rose coloured or 
purple dye, to throw up the gold and 
silver letters. One of the most valued 
authorities on the text of the New 
Testament is the version by Ulphilas, 
the Gothic bishop, who lived in the 
early part of the fourth century. A 
copy of this in letters of silver, with 
the initials in gold, was executed in 
the fifth century, and is now preserved 
in the royal library at Upsal, under 
the well-known title of the “ Codex 
Argenteus.” Some of the MSS. of 
this period were written on a blue 
ground in silver, with the name of 
God in gold. This magnificent form 
of copying was devoted principally to 
the Gospels and Scriptures generally. 
To this succeeded as an influence of 
Byzantine luxury the style of writing 
on a gilded ground in letters of black. 
During these early periods miniatures 
formed the principal feature of the 
ornamentation, but towards the 
seventh century, two centuries after 
the fall of Rome, a change came over 
the style of art, and miniatures gra- 
dually gave way to more elaborate 
decoration. In this age too, the ini- 
tial letter sprang up. In the most 
ancient manuscripts it was not dis- 
tinguished from the text, but from 
the seventh to the eleventh century, 
separate capital letters of a large size 
were the characteristics of the volumes 
most decorated. It is to this period 
that the origin of the various schools 
of illumination may be traced. Rome 
had succumbed to barbarian violence 
and her arts though decaying, still 
exerted an influence upon this new 
style of painting, then in its infancy. 
That influence was naturally stronger 
in Italy, and therefore the early illu- 
minations of the Italian school bear 
traces of the old Roman style. In 
France the same influence was mani- 
fest, mixed up with national pecu- 
liarities, and this school was conse- 
quently called the Franco-Roman. 
Miniatures now were gradually dis- 
placed by intricate ornamentation, 
interlaced fretwork, or twining 
branches of white or gold, on a back- 


LT 


* Namque versibus qui honores rerumque gestaram amplitudine ceteros Romane 
populi prestiterunt exposuit; ita ut sub singuloram imaginibus facta magistratusq ui 
eorum non amplius quaternis quinisve versibus discripserit.—Conn, Nar, : Atticus, 
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und of variegated colours. But 
‘ar away in the distant west, in a 
country which had never been under 
Roman domination, and wastherefore 
free from Roman influence, a style of 
art rose up of a purely original cha- 
racter. Historical research has placed 
it beyond question that in these re- 
mote times freland was far in advance 
of other nations in the scale of civili- 
zation. Her fame had extended over 
Europe, her monasteries were adorned 
with men of great piety and learning, 
who were the trainers of the leading 
spirits of the age. She was the first 
to break through the dense darkness 
of the times, and as she gave Chris- 
tianity to Scotland, so she also im- 
rted to the Saxons the art of 
ilumination. The very earliest men- 
tion we have in the history of our 
country of an illuminator, is of 
Dagzeus, Abbot of Iniskeltra, who 
lived in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, and died about587. Adamnanus, 
the Saxon Abbot of Iona, retained Gen- 
ereus, who had taught illumination in 
the Irish monasteries, to impart that 
knowledge to the Saxons ; and in the 
eighth century another Irish monk, 
Ultan, is mentioned as having a great 
reputation as an illuminator of MSS. 
Bede also confirms this fact of Irish 
civilization, for he asserts that it was 
the custom to send youths out of 
England into Ireland to study at her 
monasteries. It was from Ireland, 
then, that the Anglo-Saxons learned 
the art of illumination.* Later in 
the tenth century, a style, peculiar 
and original, was started, it is said, by 
Dunstan, who was a great illumina- 
tor, which consisted in a novel use of 
the foliage, quite distinct from all 
other styles. It prevailed to the end 
of the Saxon rule, and is known by 
the name of “Opus Anglicum.” One 
of the finest specimens of the Anglo- 
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Saxon school is extant in the Cot- 
tonian Library, in the shape of the 
“Durham Book, or St. Cuthbert’s 
Gospels ;” it was the work of Eadfrith, 
Bishop of Lisdisfarne, in honour of 
St. Cuthbert ; its execution extended 
from the year 698 to 721 ; it is pecu- 
liarly a Saxon piece of art, and belongs 
to that species known as “tesselated.” 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in 
the twelfth century, speaks of having 
seen a similar MS. at Kildare, which 
was called “The Evangelisterium.’’t 
The finest specimen of English il- 
lumination of the tenth century is 
the Duke of Devonshire’s celebrated 
“ Benedictional,” by St. Adthelwal 
Bishop of Winchester, written an 
painted between 963 and 984. The 
first page is a magnificent picture of 
a number of glorified confessors ; it 
was written by a monk, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter. Up to the 
twelfth century decorations were the 
peculiar characteristics of illumina- 
tion, although some Saxon MSS. 
written during those periods have 
pictures drawn in outline; but the 
great point in all richly illuminated 
SS. was the initial letter, and every 
effort of art was exerted to make 
that as rich and magnificent as pos- 
sible. After that time we find these 
initial letters ornamented also with 
drawings of the human form, animals, 
birds, &c., in addition to the foliage 
which had hitherto predominated. 
The colouring of the period was 
richer also, and these MSS. so deco- 
rated with pictures were called 
“ historiated,” and led by degrees to 
the fine historical illuminations of 
subsequent centuries. Gradually 
these initial letters became larger 
and longer, until their tails reached 
nearly the whole length of the page. 
They were then carried son the 
bottom, until out of this progression 


* Mr. Noel Humphreys, in his beautiful little work upon the “ Art of Illumination and 


the 
MSS 


Missa) Painting,” has given as a specimen of this Anglo-Hibernian school, a page from 
Gospels of Melbrigid Mac Durnan, the MS. of which is preserved in the Lambeth 


¢ Inter universa Kyldariw miracula nil mihi miraculosius occurrit quam liber (ut 


aiunt) Angelo dictante conscriptus. 


Continet hic liber quatuor Evangelistarum juxta 


Hieronymum concordantiam: ubi quot paginw fere sunt tot figure diverse variisque 
coloribus distinctissimz. Hic majestatis vultum videas divinitus impressum, hinc mysticas 
Evangelistarum formas: nunc senas nunc quaternas nunc binas alas habentes. Hinc 


acquilam, inde vitulum hinc hominis faciem inde leonis aliasque figuras pene infinitas, 
Hec equidem quanto frequentius et diligentius intueor semper quasi novi 
obstupeo semperque magis ac magis admiranda conspicio.—Girald. Camb, ; Topogr, 


. . . 


Hibern., lib. ii,, c. 38. 
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of the initial letter arose what is 
called the “Gothic bracket”—an or- 
namentation like a clasp, which ran 
round three sides of the page. Dur- 
ing the fourteenth century miniatures 
were again introduced, and were im- 
proving and becoming more finished 
up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The Gothic bracket was 
also extended gradually, until it at 
last embraced the whole page, and 
became one of the great features of 
subsequent illumination—the “ bor- 
der.” In these borders all kinds of 
subjects were crowded—foliage, 
flowers, birds, animals, and minia- 
tures, and towards the end of the 
fifteenth century a back-ground was 
added, first in parts, and ultimately 
entirely. A work which appeared 
in the thirteenth century exerted, 
however, a great influence over the 
art of illumination, even down to the 
time of its decline, three centuries 
later. It was a series of meditations 
on the life of Christ, known as St. 
Bonaventura, by John Fidenza, and 
the minute descriptions it gave of 
the various scenes of which it treated 
formed a sort of ideal, the influence 
of which may be traced in nearly all 
subsequent treatment of similar sub- 


jects, and accounts for their general 
uniformity. During the Byzantine 
period illuminating was confined to 
manuscripts of the Scriptures, the 


works of the Fathers, and books for 
the services in the church. To these 
were then added volumes for private 
devotion, such as Hors, or prayers 
for hours and holy days, sometimes 
called Missals. egends, history, 
and poetry followed, and in the four- 
teenth century the works of Chaucer 
and the Chronicles of Froissart 
opened a vast field to the illumina- 
tors for the delineation of battles, 
sieges, religious ceremonies, public 
events, and scenes of domestic life. 
Some copies of classical authors also 
were then illustrated, until by the 
end of the fifteenth century nearly 
every kind of formal document was 
illuminated, including charters, wills, 
indentures, patents of nobility, sta- 
tutes of foundations, and mortuary 
registers. But the printing-press 
‘was looming in the distance, and the 
death-knell of this beautiful art be- 
gan to toll. Its fall, which was in- 
evitable, was, however, gradual. 
Men could not be weaned at once from 
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these illuminated books, and a sort 
of temporary alliance between the 
two arts was effected. The earliest 
printed books wereilluminated, snaces 
which had been formerly left by the 
copyist were now reserved by the 
rinter, and the whole work when it 
eft his hands was given over to the 
artist ; then the subjects were en- 
graven on wood, and transferred to 
the vellum by means of ink and the 
press ; but the manuscript style was 
still preserved, and the closest imita- 
tion of written volumes was retained 
by the early printers, and with such 
dexterity that it is not an easy thing 
to detect some of the earliest prin 
books from manuscripts. Perhaps 
the last effort to illuminate a book 
by the printer’s art to the extent of 
the older MSS., was an edition of the 
Liturgy, brought out in 1717 by John 
Short, entirely engraven on copper 
a The pages were surrounded 
y borders, and embellished with 
ictures and decorated initial letters. 
ven down to the early part of the 
present century books were printed 
with ornamental initial letters, and 
borders on the top and bottom of 
each page, both of which may be seen 
occasionally in the present day, more 
especially in books issued from 
presses which seek to revive the 
antique type and style. In conclud- 
ing this portion of our sketch, we may 
mention another characteristic of 
early MS. writing which exists in 
some of our books in present use, If 
we take up an edition of a Greek 
classic printed some forty or fifty 
ears ago, or even less, we shall find 
it almost unintelligible, from the 
number of contractions used in the 
printing ; and if we go further back 
still, we shall find these contractions 
more numerous. It arose in the 
eighth or ninth century; the scribes 
introduced in the copying of Greek 
MSS. a system of contraction called 
tacygraphy, by which two, three, or 
more letters were expressed by one 
character, which was termed “ nexus 
litterarum.” The editors of the early 
period of printing adopted them in 
their type, and they continued in use 
down to the beginning of the present 
century. 

As we have thus given a condensed 
review of the history and develop- 
ment of that most beautiful art of 
illuminating MSS., we shall proceed 
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to describe the details of the work as 
it was carried on for centuries in the 
various monasteries in Europe. The 
parchment was cut into sheets of the 
required size, and prepared for the 
copyist in the following manner :— 
they were first rubbed over with the 
powdered bone of the cuttle-fish, or 
with the ashes of a certain kind of 
bone or wood burned and pulverized ; 
a wheel with sharp teeth at equal 
distances was then run down each 
side of the sheet, and lines ruled across 
from point to point between which 
the matter was to be written ; it was 
then handed to the scribe, who began 
his work. In the ancient manuscripts 
there is to be found no paging or 
table of contents. The whole work 
was divided into packets of parch- 
ment sheets, each containing about 
four leaves; these packets were 
sometimes marked with a number 
temporarily on the first page, which 
was cut off when the whole was 
bound. At the end of each section 
of leaves the scribe wrote the word 
with which the next section should 
commence, a practice continued b 

printers under the title of “cate 

words.” If a manuscript contained 
several treatises on different subjects, 
a list of contents was appended, the 
initial word of each tract, and the 
number of sections. As soon as the 
copying was finished, the work of il- 
lustration commenced. The outlines 
were traced with a pencil made of 
silver, or brass with a silver point; 
then the metallic outlines were gone 
over with a fine quill pen, dipped in 
a preparation of lampblack and 
gum. There are many MSS. ex- 
tant originally intended to be illu- 
minated, but, from some unknown 
cause, have come down to us in 
this unfinished state of outline 
sketches. The next step was to wash 
in the shades with ink and water of 
three degrees of strength; at this 
point the gilding was done, in order 
that the burnishing might not inter- 
fere with the colours. The raised or 
embossed gold grounds were done 
first by > metal leaf on a 
thick smooth made of fine plas- 
ter, carefully ground ; they were then 
burnished, and if it were intended to 
decorate these raised gold grounds 
with engravings or patterns cut in 
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the metal, that was done as the next 
stage. After this the large masses 
of flat painted gilding were added 
and the colours laid on with the 
utmost care as to the tints. The 
last process, which was intrusted 
only to superior hands, was that of 
diapering, pencilling, inserting bril- 
liant touches of gold and white, and 
in fact finishing the whole work. 
These two forms of gold work, the 
embossed and the flat, are to be: 
found in perfection in MSS. of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
They prepared their gold with great 
care. In the fourteenth century the 
gold leaf was ground with honey, 
carefully washed, and the powder 
mixed with gum water. In a treatise, 
written by Theophilus,* the pulver- 
ization of gold for painting forms a 
difficult process ; he directs that the 
pure gol should be filed into a cup, 
and then washed with a pencil in the 
shell of a sea fish, after which it is 
to be milled in a mortar made of 
copper and tin, with a long pestle 
worked by a strap and wheel. Then 
the gold filings are to be milled in 
water for two or three hours and 
gradually poured off. The powder 
thus produced was to be tempered 
with isinglass and laid on a ground 
of red lead, mixed with the white 
of an egg; after this it was burnished 
with a bloodstone, a shining horn 
tablet being placed under the gilded 
picture. The Anglo-Saxons used torub 
gold filings in a mortar with sha 
vinegar, and then dissolve them with 
salt and nitre. The rincipal colours 
used, according to Theophilus, were 
vermilion orpiment, Greek green, 
dragon’s-blood, granetum carminium, 
saffron, folium, brunum, minium 
white and black. After they had 
ground their colours on a slab of 
porphyry, they placed them in covered 
glass vessels under water, which not 
only preserved them from dust, but 
kept them always soft and ready for 
use. The old painters never touched 
their colours with iron, but used as 
a palette knife a thin blade of wood. 
They made their own pencils and 
brushes, the pencils being made of 
minever tails, set in quills, and the 
sbrushes of the bristles of the white 
domestic pig, bound to a stick. When 
a manuscript had passed through all 


* Theop.: De Diversis Artibus. 
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these stages of copying and illumi- 
nating, it had to-be bound, a work 
also done in the scriptorium. The 
sacred MSS. at an early period were 
bound between two wooden boards 
covered with engraved plates of gold 
and silver set off with crystals and 
rubies. But the usual binding of 
volumes for the services of the 
church was in the skins of deer, 
sheep, and calves, pieces of which 
were stretched over the boards, and 
the leaves were sewn together by the 
same material cut into strips. The 
ecclesiastics were forbidden to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the chase, 
although the love of that sport was 
a universal passion, and it was with 
great difficulty they could be re- 
strained from joining in such diver- 
sions; but Charlemagne granted 
permission to priests to hunt for the 
peseene of procuring deer-skins to 
ind books. Grants were made to 
monasteries by other sovereigns of a 
certain number of skins annually. 
The corners of the covers of large 
service books were protected by 
plates and bosses of metal; there 
was a metal centre with a large pro- 
jected hemisphere on each side, and 
across the book were two strong 
loops of leather for the purpose of 
lifting it when closed. The service 
books of the church were necessarily 
very large, because they were placed 
on a high sloping shelf, around which 
the choristers stood whilst the pre- 
centor, standing behind them, turned 
over the leaves with a staff from 
above their heads. Such are a few 
of the details of the art of illumi- 
nating manuscripts, which flourished 
in the monasteries from the eighth to 
the eighteenth centuries, when it 
died out in Europe under Louis XIV. 
The schools of this art, which sprung 
up from its cultivation, may be enu- 
merated by six denominations, as 
shown in the following table :— 

GREEK or ByZANTINE, from the 
eighth to the tenth century: the 
Irish-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Pranco- 
Saxon, and the painting of Russia 
belong to this school. 

Earty Roman, tenth to fourteenth 
century, which includes also the 
Anglo-Norman. 

TALIAN, fourteenth to sixteenth 
century, including the Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

Earty Frencu, fourteenth to 
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seventeenth century, under which 

may be ranged the ater English. 
LEMISH, GERMAN, AND DutTcu, 

from the close of the fifteenth cen- 


— 
ATER FRENCH, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

We have already remarked that a 
genius for illumination and excellence 
in copying were at one time sure re- 
commendations for promotion. The 
memory of men too who had spent 
their lives in this occupation were 
tenderly cherished ; and two inci- 
dents preserved in history attesting 
the fact we shall mention. Baldinuces 
in his “ History of Painting,” gives 
an account of two brethren in the 
Camaldulan Monastery, Degli An- 

eli, at Florence, who were most 
indefatigable copyists. Dom Jacopo 
Fiorentino made his appearance at 
the Monastery of Degli Angeli, in 
the po 1340 ; he is described as a 
monk of holy manners who, when he 
was not engaged in monastic duties, 
spent all his time in copying. He 
— an extraordinary expertness 
and elegance in writing the peculiar 
character used in the books of the 
choir. His talents were appreciated, 
and Dom Jacopo was seldom idle. 
He wrote twenty massive choral 
books for his own monastery, the 
largest ever seen in Italy, and a great 
many others for Rome, Venice, and 
Murano. His fame spread abroad, 
and ‘after his death the brethren of 
the order preserved the right hand of 
this scribe, which had done so much 
good work, as a lasting memorial of 
his name. Don Silvestro, another 
monk living in the monastery of 
Degli Angeli at the same time, ex- 
celled in miniature painting, and to 
his lot fell the decoration of those 
very books, as they issued from the 
facile - of Dom Jacopo. His work 
was thoroughly appreciated by the 
geet artists of the best ages of Italy. 
renzo the Magnificent, and Leo 
X., his son, were pleased to accord 
their admiration. hen he died his 
right hand was also embalmed. Al- 
though this work of copying and 
illuminating was carried on gene- 
rally in the scriptorium of the monas- 
tery, yet occasionally a monk had a 
room to himself for the purpose, 
bearing the same name. Giraldws 
Cambrensis, in his “Life of St. David,” - 
tells us that the great bishop com- 
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menced writing & copy of St. John’s 
Gospel in gold and silver letters in 
his own scriptorium at Menevia : 


“Scriptorium suum locumque laboris.”* 


Many of the names of great illu- 
minators are lost in oblivion, but 
some have been preserved. Of these, 
as our investigation is more particu- 
larly into the monachism of our own 
country, we shall dwell more largely 
upon those men who were born on 
British soil. We have already ad- 
verted to the peculiarly advanced 
state of the Irish monasteries in the 
very earliest times. There can be no 
doubt that both as missionaries and 
educators they took the lead in those 
remote periods. Muratori, the great 
Italian historian of the middle ages, 
mentions Ireland as surpassing other 
nations in the west in the career of 
letters,t and we have already quoted 
the testimony of Bede. e shall 
therefore commence our review of 
the English art of illumination with 
the name of the Irish abbot already 
alluded to, as the first upon record, 
Dageus, Abbot of Iniskeltra, who 
died about the year 587, and excelled 
not only in writing, but in binding and 
decoration. The next in order is the 
monk Genereus, an Anglo-Saxon, who 
had both studied and taught in the 
Trish schools ; his services were re- 
tained by Adamnanus to teach the 
Saxon monks in the monastery of 
Tona ; and the third, as we have before 
mentioned, is an Irish monk, U/tan, 
who, at the end of the eighth century, 
‘was renowned as an illuminator. The 
seed fell upon good soil, and bore 
abundant fruit, for we next read of 
Eadfrith and Ethelwold, both abbots 
of Lindisfarne, and bishops of Dur- 
ham, who, early in the eighth century, 
wrote and illuminated the magnifi- 
cent copy of the Gospels in golden 
letters, to the honour of St. Cuthbert, 
which is now preserved in the Cot- 
tonian Library at the British Museum, 


* Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., p. 635. 
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and known as the “Durham Book.” 
There is good reason to suppose that 
Dunstan excelled in illumination. In 
a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
there is a drawing purporting to be 
by his hand—a figure of Christ ap- 
pearing to the prelate, who is prostrate 
at his feet. Godeman whom we have 
also mentioned, was chaplain to 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Durham, at 
whose instigation he undertook the 
task of writing and illuminating the 
celebrated Benedictional, which is 
preserved in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
library. In return forthis work, Ethel- 
wold made him Abbot of Thorney. 
He flourished about 970. Zrvenius, 
a monk of St. Edmondsbury abbey, 
was renowned as an illuminator, 
about ten years later. In a life of 
Wulstan, Bishop of Winchester, 
written by William of Malmesbury, 
we are told that Ervenius was his 
tutor, and that young Wulstan was 
first attracted to letters by the beau- 
tiful illustrations of a sacramentarium 
and Psalter, from which he was 
taught. “ Thus,” says the biographer, 
“the youth Wulstan acquired, almost 
by miracle, the chief heads of the 
most precious things, for while those 
lustrous beauties entered in at the 
apertures of his eyes, he received the 
knowledge of sacred letters inte his 
very heart.”{ A similar instance is 
recorded in the life of Alfred, who, 
when a child, was drawn towards 
books . the charm of the illustra- 
tions. In Brompton’s Chronicle we 


are told that Osmund, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in the year 1076, did not 
disregard the labour of writing, bind- 


ing, and illuminating of books.§ 
Hadwinus, a monk of Canterbury, in 
the middle of the twelfth century, 
has left a monument of his labours 
behind him, in the shape of an ela- 
borate Psalter, preserved in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At the end of 
this Psalter are two drawings, one of 
Christ Church and the monastery at 


+ Muratori— Antiq. Ital. Medii Zvi, Dissert. 43. 
t Habebat tunc (Wulstan) magistrum Ervenium nomine, in scribendo et quidlibet 


coloribns effingendo peritum. 


Is libros scriptos Sacramentarium et Psalterium quorum 
principales literas auro effigiaverit puero Wulstano delegandos curabit. 


Ille preciosorum 


apicum captus miraculo dum pulchritudinem intentis oculis rimatur et scientiam literarum 


internis haurit medullis—GuLizL. Macs. : 


p. 244. 


De Vita Wulstani, in Ang. Sacra, vol, ii., 


§ Ipse stleropas libros scribere, illuminare et ligare, non fastidiret.—Brompton Chrom 


ann, 1076. 
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Canterbury, and the other a full 
length portrait of himself. In the 
same volume are many historical 
figures, with initial letters in gold, 
silver, and vermilion. We include 
in our list Matthew Paris, the his- 
torian, who, although he is supposed 
to have been a Frenchman, yet passed 
his life in “St. Alban’s monastery, 
wrote an English history,* and may 
at least be taken as a naturalized, if 
not a born Englishman. He is re- 
ported to have had a good knowledge 
of painting, architecture, and the 
mathematics. The history which is 
called “ Historia Major,” up tothe year 
1235, was in all probability the work 
of another. Matthew Paris wrote 
the continuation, and copied the whole 
as it is now in the British Museum, 
and illustrated it. The next English 
name rescued from the oblivion of 
the past, is that of Alan Strayler, 
who was also a monk of St. Alban’s, 
about the year 1463. His work is 
contained in a volume called the 
“Golden Register of St. Alban’s,” 
extant in the Cottonian Library.+ It 
is a record of the benefactors of the 
monastery down to the year 1463. 
His own portrait is inserted as a 
benefactor, inasmuch as according to 


the text, “he had given to the adorn- 


ing of the present book very much 

labour, and had also remitted a debt 

of 3s. 4d. due to him for colours.” 

Beneath his portrait are two lines in 

Latin, to the effect that— 

“ The painter, Alan Strayler, here is given, 
Who dwells for ever with the choir of 

Heaven.” 


There are many other portraits of 
royal and noble personages, holding 
their respective donatjons. About 
thirty years afterwards died an eccen- 
tric recluse, John Rous, called the her- 
mit of Guy's Cliff. He was chantry 
priest at a small chapel, founded by 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, at Guy’s Cliff, 
and from the austere solitary life he 
led there, acquired the appellation of 
the “hermit.” He was an antiquary 
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and an historian. He wrote a life of 
Richard Beauchamp, fourteenth Earl 
of Warwick, and illustrated it with 
fifty-three large drawings, executed 
with a pen, which style of sketching 
in those days was called “ tricking,” 
or “drawing in trick.” This MS. is 
still to be seen in the Cottonian col- 
lections.| Rousspent his time in the 
study of history and genealogy, and 
wrote and ornamented several manu- 
scripts, one of which was aroll of the 
Earls of Warwick. This is the last 
Englishman who is recorded to have 
attained to any excellence in the art 
of illumination. We must not omit 
some of the most prominent of 
foreign artists who distinguished 
themselves in this study, and in the 
thirteenth century Orderico, Canon 
of Sienna, is mentioned as being one of 
the most renowned. Lanzi, in his 
“ History of Painting in Italy,”’§ gives 
a description of one of his MSS., 
which is preserved in the library of the 
academy at Florence, decorated with 
initials, ornaments, and figures of 
animals painted by him in 1213. 
The names of two celebrated illu- 
minators are mentioned by Dante in 
his “‘ Divine Comedy,” though unfor- 
tunately one of them is in the state 
of Purgatory :— 


Ascoltando chinai in gid la faccia: 

Ed un di lor (non questi che parlava) 
Si torse sotto 'l peso che lo impaccia, 

E videmi e conobbemi e chiamava 
Tenendo gli.occhi con fatica fisi 

A me che tutto chin con loro andava. 
Oh, diss’ io lui, non se’ tu Oderisi, 
L’onor d’Agobbio e l’onor di quell’ arte 
Ch ’alluminare é chiamata in Parisi? 
Frate, diss’ egli, piu ridon le carte 

Che pennelleggia Franco Bolognese: 
L’onore é tutto or suo e mio in parte. 
Ben non sare’ io stato si cortese 
Mentre ch’ io vissi, per lo gran disio 
Dell’ eccellenza ove mio core intese. 

Di tal superbia qui si paga il fio: 

Ed ancor non sarei qui, se non fosse 
Che, possendo peccar, mi volsi a Dio. 
DantE: Purgat.: Canto xi., vv. 74-90. 


Oderigi d Agubbio, whom Dante 


* Or rather a continuation of one, the first part of it from 1066 to 1235, is attributed 


to Roger of Wendover, who was in the same monastery. 


William of Rishanger continued 


it to the year 1273, from the point where Matthew Paris leaves off (1259), but the whole 


is frequently quoted as by Matthew Paris. 


The probabilities are greater in favour of 


his being an Englishman than the contrary. His works were admired by the early 
Reformers, for the bold and vigorous manner in which he wrote upon ecclesiastical affairs, 


¢ Cotton MSS.—Nero, D vii. 
t Cotton MSS.—Julius, E iv. 


§ Lanzi—Hist. of Painting, book ii.,—Siennese School, 
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saw writhing in Purgatory under the 
weight of an immense stone, was 
born at Agubbio, near Perugia, and 
died about the year 1300; he was the 
friend of Giotto and Dante at Rome. 
He was introduced by Giotto to 
Benedict VIIL., for whom he illumi- 
nated many volumes. Francis of 
Bologna, the other mentioned by the 
t, was also in the employ of 
ro and executed many works 

for the Papal library—probably was 
a rival of Oderigi, hence the jealousy 
confessed by the Purgatorial sufferer 
in the latter lines of the quotation.* 
There is an account in Baldinucci of 
one Cybo, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, and is better known as the 
Monk of the Golden Islands, from 
his custom of retiring from his mon- 
astery at Lerino every spring and 
autumn to an island in the Mediter- 
ranean off the coast of France, for 
the wise purpose of the contemplation 
of nature. “ He would walk abroad,” 
we are informed, “not only to con- 
template the beautiful prospects 
offered by the shores of those islands, 
the mountains, villages, and the sea 
itself, but also the birds, the flowers, 
the trees, the fruits, the rarer fishes 
of the sea, and the little animals 
of the earth, all of which he 
would draw and imitate in a wonder- 
ful manner.t Would that such an 
inspiration might steal over the minds 
of some of our modern artists. In 
1433, according to Lanzi, flourished 
one Fra Giovanni da Fiesola, a 
Dominican friar, who attained to 
eat fame as an illuminator. Then 
rom the monastery of Degli Angeli 
came again another artist, Lon 
Bartolommeo, Abbot of St. Clement, 
who was a painter from youth. 
Vasari speaks of books and beautiful 
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illustrations executed by him for the 
monks of Sante Flora and Lucilla in 
the Abbey of Arezzo, and in a Missal 

iven to Sixtus IV. Two great 

rench illuminators come next upon 
the scene, one of whom, Andriew de 
Beauneveu, is mentioned in the 
Chronicles of Froissart.t Oneof his 
works called “Le Petit Psautier, was 
valued at eighty livres, about £120 of 
modern English money. Another of 
his works was “‘ The Great Hours of 
the Duke de Berri,” fac-similes of 
which will be found in the works of 
Sylvestre and Noel Humphreys.§ 
He died in the year 1416, leaving a 
volume of ‘ Hours” behind him unfin- 
ished, which was bought by the 
French Government for 13,000 francs. 
The other French artist was Jean 
Foucquet, a native of Tours, who is 
spoken of as one of the glories 
of the fifteenth century. His 
principal works were the illumination 
of a book called “ L’Ancienneté des 
Juifs,” and the “ Hours of Anne of 
Bretagne,” two specimens of which 
may be foundin Mr. Noel Humphreys 
excellent work before alluded to.|| The 
greatest artist in the Italian school of 
miniature was Don Giulio Clovio, 
whose advent closes the history of 
the art in the fifteenth century. The 
incidents of his career may be found 
in Vasari ; they are eventful ; he was 
driven into a monastery in early 
life, when the Spaniards devastated 
Rome in 1527. He threw up the 
cowl some years after by the Pope’s 
permission, and went into the service 
of Cardinal Grimani, for whom he 
executed many of his best works. 
An Office of the Virgin occupied him 
nine years in , painting, it is still 
extant in the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples. He also illuminated a copy 


* Giotto, the friend, is mentioned in the well-known lines which follow :— 
“ Oh vana gloria dell’ umane posse, 
Con poco verde in su la cima dura 
Se non é giunta dall’ etadi grosse! 
Credette Cimabue nella pintura 


Tener lo campo; ed ora, ha Giotto il grido, 
§i che la fama di colui oscura. 


Non é il mondan romore altro ch’ un fiato 
Di vento ch’ or vien quinci ed or vien quindi, 
E muta nome perché muta lato.” 
+ Baldinucci—Notizie de’ Professore del Distgno. 
Chroniques de Froissart, vol. iv., p. 71, Lyons. 
Paléog. Univ., plate 195: Madden, ii, 544-7. ‘Illuminated Books of the Middle 
” plate xxi. , 
|| “ Mluminated Books of the Middle Ages,” plates xxxi. and xxxii. 
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of Grimani’s Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: this 
is now in the Soane Museum. In 
Sylvestre’s Palzeography,* is a copy of 
one of Olovio’s miniatures from 
the MS. of Dante’s Vision, now 
in the Vatican. Another splendid 
relique of this artist consists of a 
large miniature of the Crucifixion, exe- 
cuted for Gregory XIII. ; it was 
brought from the Vatican during the 
campaigns in Italy, in the time of the 
French Revolution, by the Abbe 
Celotti. He was called the Michael 
Angelo of painters, and died in 1578, 
at the advanced age of eighty. His 
last days were spent in peace, as 
Vasari tells us “fe does not study 
or do anything, but seek the salva- 
tion of his soul by good works, and a 
life spent wholly apart from mun- 
dane affairs.” Godefroy and Dutillet 
were two distinguished French illu- 
minators of the sixteenth century, 
and Johan Benzel of Ulm, is the one 
with whom Vasari concludes his 
anecdotes of painters. This list is 


scanty enough, and there can be no 
doubt that hundreds of names have 
sunk in the oblivion of the times ; 
devotees to this beautiful art, and 


victims to the negligence with which 
the art historians of the times treated 
their labours ; they slumber in their 
unknown graves, but their works exist 
to the admiration and speculation of 
modern times. We have given a 
very cursory and rapid review of the 
rise and development of this most 
beautiful art; the most beautiful 
thing that mediwval Christianity 
has bequeathed to us. We have en- 
deavoured also to give a few names 
of such of our countrymen who ex- 
celled in its exercise, and it only 
remains to say a few words upon its 
use, as a work of refined piety, before 
we proceed to gleana few historical 
lessons as to the doctrinal develop- 
ment of the Church, to be drawn from 
these art expressions of different 
periods, for there is nothing upon 
which anation or acommunitystamps 


* Sylvestre—Paléog. Univ., plate 162. 
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the characteristics of its individuality 
more clearly than upon its art. 
These illaminations have a great 
historical value, as evidences of the 
life of the times. Were it not for 
them the past as a life would be lost 
tous. We should be almost ignorant 
of the modes and manners of exist- 
ence of our ancestors. We might 
have descriptive representations of 
the deeds they did, but their custom 
their habits, their amusements, an 
their interior existence would have 
been lost to us for ever. It is that 
which enables us to put as it were a 
soul into history, to revive a past 
life in our minds, to resuscitate it, 
and make it live again before us ; 
all this, but for the preservation of 
illuminated MSS., would have been 
irretrievably lost. It is from them 
alone we can see the customs of 
the domestic life of our ancestors, 
their habits at home, at table, in the 
field, in society, for those pictures, 
though executed to represent a life of 
Eastern and Biblicalincident, havethis 
peculiarity about them, that the para- 
phernalia of the scenes are in keeping 
with the times of their execution; 
so that unconsciously these monks, 
when decorating their Psalters and 
their Missals, have handed down to 
us the very best illustration of the 
written history of their times.t We 
have hitherto reviewed this labour as 
a work of art, but we must not forget 
its higher and nobler motive. Art 
may be kindled by the fire of ambi- 
tion or the love of gain, but the mo- 
tive which inspired the monastic 
illuminator was a far higher one. 
Whatever we may think of what we 
sometimes call the folly of spending 
ears in illustrating a Gospel or a 
salter, we must be driven to the 
conclusion that as these monks were 
situated, it was a work of devotion. 
No other feeling could prompt them 
to give their lives to such a labour, be- 
causeit was labour unrequited. In our 
times, or in fact in all times, men will 
accomplish marvels for money, but 


+ I know of no better evidence of the value of these MSS. than the excellent and 
valuable work compiled by Mr. Thomas Wright, a great authority on Saxon antiquities, 


called ‘The Domestic Manners and Sentiments of the Middle Ages in England.” 


The 


work is compiled principally from these sources, the illustrations are copied from ancient 
MSS., and it contains a repertoire of nearly all that can be gleaned from them, forming 
a picture of the life of Saxons, Normans, and early English, as it was sketched by them- 
selves—a most valuable work, both for the historian and general reader, 


. 
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these men were paid nothing for their 
bour, not even the flattery of admi- 
ration. In the early periods of the 
art, it is true that in one or two cases 
an illuminator was made an abbot 
ora bishop, but those cases were so 
exceptional that scarcely half a 
dozen instances could be found in 
history of such honour being conferred 
upon an obscure monastic artist. The 
works over which they spent their 
long days and longer nights were 
sent into the church for use ; gems of 
art they were, but exhibited to no 
public admiration, to no applauding 
critics ; there they lay hidden in mo- 
nastic libraries, in church vestries, in 
convent chests, to moulder in ob- 
scurity for the amusement and com- 
mercial speculation of an after age, 
when the life they embellished had 
died out in the world, and it should 
become impossible to ascertain the 
names of the men whose busy fingers 
were plied with such magic skill. 
Nothing but devotion could have 
prompted such labour as that, and 
who are we to say that in the eyes of 
the Almighty the devotion which 
could spend years lovingly over the 
embellishment of a Gospel, to illus- 
trate it with the choicest productions 
of genius, and to offer up to it all that 
was beautiful and good in thought, 
fancy, and execution—who are we to 
say that such an offering may not 
have been under the circumstances 
in which they were placed as ac- 
ceptable in the eyes of God as the 
limited devotion of modern life, with 
its mechanical modes, its periodical 
days of worship, amid long intervals 
of sin. The devotion of modern times 
may sometimes manifest itself in the 
erection of hospitals and churches, 
but we are not always sure that such 
deeds are free from the taint of os- 
tentation of wealth or jealousy of 
hated heirs—to flaunt the one or to 
balk the others ; but the devotion 
which found vent in Missal-paintin 
and copying the Scriptures by han 
in the dark ages must have been 
pure; for we cannot, even by the 
most prejudiced investigation, disco- 
ver any sordid or ambitious motive 
for it. Where there is no payment 
we may rest assured that labour isa 
Jabour of love, The best proof of the 
fact is the difficulty to get people to 
illuminate Missale now. It was an 
exquisitely beautiful art, and ought 
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not to have died out so completely. 
Latterly, however, in the Church, to 
the scandal of vigilant Protestants, 
there has been a sort of attempt ata 
revival of medizvalism ; it has be- 
come the vogue to appeal to the Fa- 
thers, to sing medieval hymns, and to 
decorate the covers of prayer-books 
and the interiors of churches with 
medizval art ; but it has proved to be 
more a revival of medizval forms 
than medizval devotion. It has also 
become fashionable to study illumi- 
nation—an elegant amusement for an 
idle hour, and many have tried it as 
an art, but it has failed both as an 
art and a work; as an art, even in 
these days of art excellence, it has 
failed, and as a work, it has not been 
pursued with that avidity to bring 
success, because the modern stimu- 
lant is wanting—it pays not; it is 
lifeless, automaton-like, a dead body 
galvanized, Missal-painting without 
devotion. But in our admiration of 
the genius and piety of these monas- 
tic artists we must not overlook one 
great fact, that this art is not only a 
representation of the interior life of 
the nation, a representation of its 
manners, customs, and modes of ex- 
istence, but it is also a reflection of 
the state of the Church at each suc- 
cessive period. Chroniclers may differ 
in their accounts, historians may 
quarrel with each other, but the his- 
tory which a Church writes in its art 
and literature, in its _——— paint- 
ing, and poetry, is traced, as it were, 
by the events themselves, and graven 
by the very fingers of time. The fact 
becomes patent upon the most super- 
ficial examination, that there is in the 
art and literature of the Church evi- 
dence of a vast change which came 
over her constitution during the-mid- 
dle period of her career—during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Before that time, in its works 
we get the manifestations of a pure 
and simple worship, free from doc- * 
trinal mysteries and human inven- 
tions, as evinced by the peculiar Bib- 
lical character of the subjects repre- 
sented ; but afterwards we gradually 
get manifestations of strange theories 
of ¢ransubstantiation, worship of the 
Virgin, invocation of saints, and other 
doctrines, the history of whose inter- 
polation we shall have to consider in 
another chapter. It is impossible to 
get rid of this evidence, and enlight- 
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ened Roman Catholics must admit, 
and do so without danger to their 
own faith, that the Catholic Church 
of the first periods was a very differ- 
ent thing from the Roman Catholic 
Church of subsequent periods. To 
get rid of this evidence would involve 
the destruction of all the labours of 
her historians, of every specimen of 
Church decoration, of every illumi- 
nated Missal, in fine, of all those 
manifestations which an institution 
leaves behind it as evidence of its 
greatness and its power. It will be 
sufficient for our present purpose 
merely to mention this fact, and to 
prove it as far as the art of illumina- 
tion goes by a few specimens chosen 
from periods ranging from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century, by which 
we shall find that in the early ages 
of illumination the MSS. extant re- 
flect the image of the Church, that 
as in ‘its worship the Church was 
characterized by an apostolic sim- 
plicity and a close adherence to 
cripture, so are these artistic pro- 
ductions executed in the same simple 
manner, and adorned with purel 
Biblical scenes and subjects. We 
take up a manuscript supposed to be 
written about the year 900.* It is 
an Evangeliarum. It contains a ie 
ture of St. Matthew, with his left 
hand resting upon a desk, and his 
right holding a pen. On the next 
page is the word “Liber,” the begin- 
ning of the Gospel written on a 
crimson ground in letters outlined in 
vermilion and gold; at page 72 there 
is a picture of St. Mark; all the 
Evangelists are delineated, but no 
other figures. In a Psalter,t written 
in the year 1000, the same annie 
revails. It is written in capit 
etters, with an interlinear Anglo- 
Saxon version, The title-page con- 
tains the figure of Christ in the act 
of blessing, but the principal picture, 
which occupies a whole page, is a 
representation of David in his youth, 
playing on a lyre-shaped psalter, ac- 
companied by six smaller figures, be- 
. low which are two others dancing. 
In another Psaltert of the same pe- 
riod there is a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, with Mary, the mother of Jesua, 


* Cotton MSS,—Tiberiua, A il, 
¢ Harlelan MSS,, 2004, 
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on the one side, and St. John the 
Baptist on the other. A Psalter of 
the year§ 1000, very fully illuminated, 
is a fine specimen of the purely Bibli- 
cal nature of the illustrations of that 
period. The Calendar at the begin- 
ning contains a representation of three 
rsons at a table, and two kneel- 
ing attendants. On page 7 is a youth- 
ful Christ, holding a large scroll, upon 
which the word “ Vita” is written ; 
also God the Father, as Creator of 
the world, in the Mosaic type; the 
figure is hidden up to the face by a 
giobe, and from the mouth issue two 
lue lines, representing streams of 
water, over one of which a dove ho- 
vers—one of the oldest specimens 
of this conception of the Almighty. 
Another representation, on the next 
page, is the figure of David tearing 
open the lion’s jaws ; then the tempta- 
tion of our Saviour—the devil is repre- 
sented as having a beaked nose and 
claws. On page 10 is the washing of 
the disciples’ feet, with an angel de- 
scending from heaven with a cloth. 
Page 14, Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene. On page 18, the Last 
Judgment, in which Christ is most 
prominent, holding in one hand a 
horn, and in the other a cross; below 
him is the Book of Life open, and at 
his side are two large angels blowi 
trumpets. Page 30 contains David 
playing on the ter; and on 
114 there is a large figure of Chri 
holding in his left hand the Book 
Life, in his right a sceptre, with which 
he is piercing the jaws of a lion be- 
neath his feet, and a dragon at his 
side is biting the lion (see Ps xei. 
v. 13). 

One of the most interesting speci- 
mens of the opening of the eleventh 
century (1006) 1s a manuscript called 
/Elfric’s Heptateuch, in Anglo-Sax- 
on] Its principal subjects of ilumi- 
nation are the Fall of Angels, the 
First Person in the Trinity enthroned, 
Lucifer, the Days of Creation, the 
Creation of Adam, the Pall, and the 
Expulsion from Paradise. Bat we 
wish to call attention to the close 
resemblance of the Saxon of that 
period to our modern English, We 
shall quote a passage from the Anglo- 
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Saxon text, which might almost be 
translated by the same words in 
modern English. The passage is 
Genesis iv. 9,10. The Saxon runs: 
—*Tha cweeth drihten to Caine, 
hweer is Abel thin brothor? Tha 
answarode he and cweeth, ic nat. 
Segst thu sceolde ic minne brothor 
healdon? Tha cweeth drihten to 
Caine, hwoet dydest thu? thines 
brothor blod clypath up to me of 
eorthan.” Which may S rendered 
in English by almost the same words, 
thus :—“Then quoth the Lord to 
Cain, where is Abel thy brother ? 
Then answered he and quoth, I know 
not. Sayest thou should I hold my 
brother? Then quoth the Lord to 
Cain, What didst thou? thy brother’s 
blood crieth up to me off the earth.” 

But during the early part of the 
eleventh century a change came over 
the doctrine of the Church, a rage 
prevailed for making pilgrimages to 
the shrines of saints, the lives of 
saints began to be written, and the 
Virgin Mary to be elevated into a 
high — in the worship of the 
Church. For the mother of Christ 
the early Church had always the 
most tender reverence ; but it was 
not until the thirteenth century that 
a set form of worship was composed 
and dedicated to her service. The 
Office of the Virgin was made canoni- 
cal at the Council of Clermont by 
Pope Urban II. During this period 
the first stone was laid of the foun- 
dation of that mysterious fantasy 
which gave rise to what is now 
called Mariolatry. The Franciscans 
began to promulgate the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, and fierce controversies en- 
sued, of which we shall make men- 
tion elsewhere. But we pause to 
venture one remark upon the doctrine 
itself. It is occasionally curiously 
misunderstood by some who spaaee 
that it means —— the immaculate 
conception by the Virgin Mary of her 
son, Jesus Christ, the doctrine taught 
us in the New Testament, and which 
we Protestants hold. The Roman 
Catholic doctrine means much more : 
it is that not only did the Virgin 
Mary immaculately conceive her son, 
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Jesus Christ, but was as immaculately 
conceived herself. We believe in the 
immaculate conception of Jesus 
Christ, which the Old Testament 
predicted, and the New teaches ; but 
they believe also in the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin mother, of 
which we have sought in vain to find 
a trace in Old or New Testament. 
That is most essentially a doctrine 
peculiar to the period when a Church 
which had been Catholic became Ro- 
man Catholic ; it was unknown as a 
doctrine to the Church of the first 
thousand years or more ; it began to 
be mooted by the Franciscans; it 
caused much dissension; and al- 
though offices for the Virgin were 
instituted, and a feast in her honour 
appointed by papal authority, the 
popes would have nothing to do with 
this favourite Franciscan doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin. From the Franciscans it 
fell into the hands of the —s 
and neither wiles nor intrigues coul 
procure canonical sanction for it until 
as late as the year 1848, when the 
general revolutionary mania - 
over Europe, and Pio Nono, the 
wong Pope, fied in disguise from 
me, and placed himself behind 
the fortress of Gaeta, in the hands of 
the Jesuits, who ultimately restored 
him to his chair. From behind the 
walls of that fortress, under the 
shelter of Jesuit protection, his life 
dependent upon that protection, 
was it reserved for the present Pope 
to take the preliminary steps towards 
making for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Church this doctrine, whose 
chimerical and unscriptural nature 
had deterred all his predecessors, a 
canonical dogma of the Church. It 
was conceived in the silence of the cell 
by the brain of infatuated monks, and 
canonized by a helpless pontiff.* The 
historical evidence of this will be 
found hereafter, but we must here 
return to the evidence we have of the 
fact in the art of illumination. In 
the first half of the eleventh century, 
representations of the Virgin are 
multiplied in the MSS. of the period, 
though not yet as the predominant 
figure. In a Psalter of that datet 


* The final grand ceremony was not, however, held till the 8th of December, 1854, 
but the Encyclical Letter to the Archbishops and Bishops was dated by the Pope from 
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we have a representation of David in 
prayer ; then Christ enthroned, with 
angels around him ; below in a row 
are eleven heads ; and below all, the 
Virgin and twelve Apostles in full- 
length figures. In the representation 
of the Ascension, Christ is the main 
figure borne up by two angels, and 
below are two other angels and the 
Virgin with her hands raised in 
prayer. Ina Picture Bible® of this 
period, she is again introduced, but 
still in a subordinate position. Page 
8 contains a representation of the 
Root of Jesse—below lies Abraham, 
then David, and next the Virgin, 
above all is Christ ; but at page 20, 
we have the death of the Virgin, and 
the Virgin enthroned in heaven. In 
the thirteenth century MSS., we find 
the Virgin taking the most prominent 
position, and Christ represented as a 
child ; saints too creep into the illu- 
minations, more especially St. Thomas 
& Becket, whose “murder” appears 
to have been always diligently in- 
serted by the monks in their MSS., 
as we shall see. In a Psaltert of the 
year 1200, amongst many other 
pictures, is a burial of a saint in his 
episcopal mitre ; and the anointing of 
David is followed a few pages after 
by the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. 
In Matthew Paris’s “ History of the 
English Nation” (died 1259), there is a 
picture of the Virgin enthroned as 
the Queen of Heaven, with Christ as 
a little child; she is bending her 
crowned head, with her hair flowing 
down, towards the child, pressing her 
cheek against his, whilst with her 
right hand she gives him a fruit. In 
a Psaltert of the same period we find 
the Annunciation of the Virgin, the 
Visitation of the Virgin, and the 
Virgin crowned, with Christ again 
as a little child. In a copy of the 
Vulgate§ the fourth page is full of 
pictures ; there is the Virgin, with 
Christ as a child, St. Peter on one 
side, and St. Paul on the other ; 
below is St. Martin, above the Cruci- 
fixion, with the Virgin and St. John ; 
above that are two cherubim, an 

quite above all, in the position for- 
merly accorded to Christ, is a repre- 
sentation of the Coronation of the 


* Cotton MSS.—Nero, C iv. 
§ MSS. Regia, 1 D i. 
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Virgin. In the fragment of a Lec- 
tionary|| executed for Lord Lovell by 
one John Siferwas, a Benedictine 
monk, there is on the title-page a 

ortrait of Lord Lovell looking at a 

ook, upon the cover of which is a 

icture of the Coronation of the 

irgin ; on the inner border of page 
3, there is the Virgin as the Queen 
of Heaven, holding the child with 
her robe in the left hand, and a 
sceptre in her right. After three or 
four more representations of her, we 
meet with the Presentation of the 
Virgin; in the centre is the Virgin 
crowned by the First Person of the 
Trinity, who is represented as having 
along white beard ; another with the 
Virgin and child upon the moon, sur- 
rounded with rays; on page 23, the 
Virgin surrounded by the Pope, 
bishops, and others, and on page 27, 
the birth of the Virgin. We have 
said that what was called the Oftice 
of the Virgin was confirmed by Pope 
Urban IL., at the Council of Clermont. 
There are several of these Offices ex- 
tant. In an Office of the Virgin and 
prayers] of the date 1420, we find 
nes of John the Baptist, St. 

ames of Compostello enthroned, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, also enthroned, and 
St. Francis of Assisi receiving the 
stigmata or wounds of Christ. On 
page 11, the Virgin and child Christ 
seated on a bench with St. Anna; 
on pase 13 St. Catherine, page 15 
St. Margaret, and page 21 the An- 
nunciation. In another Office of the 
Virgin,** we find the Evangelists, the 
Annunciation and Visitation of the 
Virgin, the murder of Thomas & 
Becket, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
the Scourging of Christ, Adoration 
of Kings, and in the most prominent 

icture the Coronation of the Virgin, 
in which she is represented as being 
supported by an angel, while the 
Almighty is pointing with his right 
hand to a cherub, who, accompanied 
by two angels, is about to place the 
crown on her head. At the conclusion 
there is a picture of the Virgin ona 
throne with the child Christ. There 


are several other offices of the Virgin 
in the Harleian Collection,tf but we 
shall only notice one more, which 


+ Biblia Regia, 2 A xxii, 
q{ Bib. Regia, 2 A xviii. 
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bears date from 1490"to 1500.* On 
20 B and 21 are autographs of 
enry VII. and Henry VIIL., which 
will justify the supposition that it 
belonged to both. Its illustrations 
include, amongst other things, the 
murder of Thomas & Becket, St. 
George and the Dragon, St. Chris- 
topher, the Virgin and Child, with 
St. Anna, St. Catherine, St. Barbara, 
and St. Mar, oa One of the oe 
specimens of the extravagant pitc 
to which the worship of the Virgin 
was carried at this period, though it 
has been outdone in some countries 
in our own days, is a religious poem, 
illustrated with miniatures, and bear- 
ing date from 1420jto 1430,¢ which 
elaborately delineates the interces- 
sorial powers attributed to the Virgin. 
The picture in which this is set forth 
is a remarkable one. In the lower 
part of it is a man dying on a bed, at 
the foot of which stands Death, in the 
usual form of a skeleton, making 
ready to pierce the heart of the dying 
man with a spear, and there is a 
black demon, with a hook reachin 
towards him ; at the head of the be 
is an angel receiving his soul, which 
is represented as a naked infant; 
above is the Virgin, with a crown 
upon her head, baring her bosom to 
rist, and imploring him, by the 
breasts which nourished him, to take 
ity upon the soul of the dying man. 
hey are both kneeling before the 
Almighty, and Christ is represented 
in a red mantle as showing his 
wounds, in token of granting his 
mother’s request. The Almighty is 
represented as seated upon a throne, 
robed in a blue mantle, and having 
the usual long white beard ; he is 
lifting his hand in benediction. In 
the fifteenth century, however, there 
were many strange interpolations of 
incidents into Christian art—of in- 
cidents which were not true, and 
must have been inventions. We 
shall mention one or two. An idea 
was set on foot that the Virgin had 
fainted at the Crucifixion ; and in 
some of these later manuscripts she 
is represented in the act. In a 
Psalter,t page 256, there is a picture 
of the Crucifixion, with the Virgin 
in the act of fainting. Mrs. Jamieson, 
in noticing this fact in her “ History 


* MSS. Addit., 17012. 
¢ MSS. Regia, 2 B vii. 
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of Our Lord as exemplified in Art,” 
has remarked that it was condemned 
by Catholic writers themselves. 
Thomas Cajetani wrote of it as “in- 
decens et improbabile ;’ and other 
writers are quoted by Molanus who 
inveighed against it, and stigmatized 
it as a thing “temerarium scandal- 
osum et periculosum.” There were 
also many interpolations of false in- 
cidents in the art-representations of 
the procession to Calvary. It was 
the custom to represent Christ carry- 
ing his cross, and being followed by 
women who were lamenting him, 
amongst whom was the Virgin Mary. 
These women were seldom repre- 
sented in early art; and, from the 
language of Christ himself, we may 
deduce the inference that they 
could not have been Mary the mother 
and the attendant Maries, because 
his saying could not apply to his 
mother, “ Blessed are the barren.” 
It has been intimated§ that probably 
this idea of the Virgin following and 
lamenting our Lord was taken from 
her mystical sorrows in the Rosary 
instituted by St. Dominic. One of 
the incidents was, that a Roman 
soldier pushed her rudely and cruelly 
aside with a stick, and that Christ 
turned his head and looked pityingly 
upon her. In a fresco by one of 

iotto’s pupils, a soldier is seen 
drawing his sword upon her, and in 
another, by Pinturecchio, the soldier 
has stalls seized her by the throat. 
No wonder that pious Catholics of 
that age cried out, “ temerarium 
scandalosum et periculosum,” when 
they saw the most solemn spectacle 
in the world’s history made the sport 
of wanton imaginations. Inthe “ Bear- 
ing of the Cross” in the Louvre a 
horseman, with a lance, is seen gal- 
loping between Mary and her Son, 
whan the Virgin stretches out her 
arms in agony, and St. John rushes 
between them to protect her. In 
fact in these later representations 
the sorrow of the cross is made to 
rest more heavily upon the mother 
of Christ than upon him. No pencil 
can paint the agony that mother 
must have endured; but we are 
taught by the scene in the Garden 
‘that no human agony can approach 
that which devolved upon the Son 


+ Cotton MSS.—Faustina, B vi. 
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of Man. The tendency of the later 
school of art, just as it elevated her 
in painting above her Son, who be- 
came a child, and ceded the promi- 
nent position to her, detracted in 
these representations the glory of the 
suffering from Christ to her honour. 
In conclusion, we must mention one 
interpolation which obtained in the 
school of art as regards Christ him- 
self. He is represented as carrying 
his cross, assisted by his mother ; 
then an idea came up that he had 
fallen under the weight of his cross. 
He is sometimes represented as stag- 
gering on the way, with the Virgin 
ainting behind him. It is said that 
Raphael was the first in the Italian 
school to represent him as falling 
under the cross, and after him 
Domenichino goes farther, and not 
only depicts our Lord as falling 
rone upon the earth, but as quitting 
bis hold upon the cross, which we 


know he never abandoned. This 


gradual interpolation of strange fan- 
cies in art was but the reflex in- 
fluence of that interpolation of new 
doctrines which had been going on in 
the Church for so many centuries. 
The sublime mysteries of Christianity 


and its supernatural powers were 
transferred to the Church as an in- 
stitution, and to the ministers of the 
Church who, as agents of that insti- 
tution, were supposed to be endowed 
with a share of those powers. So 
that whenever an attempt was made 
by some boKi spirit like Wickliffe in 
the first instance, and Tyndall in the 
later times, to bring the simple Gospel 
before the eyes of the people in their 
own language, that they might carry 
it about with them in their bosoms, 
and stealthily read it, the effect upon 
men’s minds was marvellous ; it was 
like the awakening from a long slum- 
ber. As they read that book their 
eyes opened ; they looked about them 
for Christ, and they found only the 
priest ; they went into the church to 

ray in the name of Christ, and they 
ound prayers offered in other names; 
they longed to seek pardon from 
Christ, but they dared not ask those 
to help them who had interposed 
themselves between Christ and sin- 
ners as the immediate adjudicators 
of pardon and absolvers from sin ; 
they were bewildered with what they 
saw, shocked at what they heard ; 


they were like waking men, gazing 
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upon a crowd of somnambulists, who 
in their morbid sleep were wanderin 
along the margin of precipices an 
over deep abysses ; they longed to warn 
them of their danger, to startle them 
out of that fatal slumber; but it was 
dangerous to arouse men in those 
times, and to awake was to awake 
to destruction. Some were aroused, 
and fled from the dangers which be- 
set them, but only to a certain exter- 
mination by a persecuting Church, 
which put forth all her energies to 
crush this Lollard heresy. Still it was 
never extinguished ; the fire smoul- 
dered unseen all over the country ; 
many a timid soul cherished the truth 
in silence and obscurity, whispering 
it to a son or a daughter with caution 
and ‘jealous watchfulness, until it 
spread under the surface unseen, un- 
felt, until the time when it could be 
concealed no longer, and the confla- 
gration broke out which consumed 
and purged everything before it. But 
it was at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and after then that these trea- 
sures of art suffered, and the natural 
iconoclasm of human nature broke 
out. Men gazed around them upon 
gorgeous temples, decorated with 
splendid paintings, stained glass win- 
dows, marvellous sculpture, and to 
their zealous minds it was all idolatry; 
and they tore down frescoes, de- 
stroyed paintings, overturned alta 
broke up statues, and burned sacre 
books, to exterminate error if possible, 
not by the powers of truthful preach- 
ing and godly lives, but by the battle- 
axe and the bonfire ; not by uprooting 
error itself, so much as by beating 
down and destroying its mere evi- 
dences. 

It was in consequence of this icono- 
clasm that much of the art produe- 
tions of Christianity has been lost to 
us ; nay, much of literature and his- 
tory also, for in the sack of a monas- 
tery little discrimination was used, 
save as to precious metals. We fre- 
quently read of valuable books and 
manuscripts being consigned to the 
flames, but the cups, the chalices, the 
contents of the coffers,invariably found 
their way to the treasury. e must 
always remember this, that human 
nature was not wholly confined to 
Roman Catholics, but that there was 
a considerable amount of it amongst 
the Reformers. Still, in spite of icono- 
clasm, in spite of misguided zeal, 
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sufficient has escaped destruction, and 
been preserved to our inspection, to 
convince us of the beauty of those 
arts which sprung up in the wake of 
Christianity, though they did ulti- 
mately become tainted with human 
error. And we may see in all this 
painting and sculpture, poetry and 
music, the marvellous adaptability of 
Christianity as a regenerator and 
stimulant, how it takes up what is 
= in the world—genius, skill, love, 

evotion, and starts them into new 
channels, with increased vigour and 
nobler aim. It took up philosophy, 
purged it of its errors, and of phil- 
osophers made Fathers; it took up 
science, and bid it labour to alleviate 
human suffering, and assuage the 
physical condition of humanity ; it 
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took up art, and not only embellished 
it, but gave it an inexhaustible realm 
of subjects—a realm in which it has 
been labouring ever since, and though 
improving and advancing in each age, 
will never exhaust its treasures ; it 
has been, as its Founder declared it 
should be, the salt of the earth ; it 
has rescued the world in moments of 
darkness and danger, aroused it from 
apathy and indifference, purged it, 
stimulated it, sent it on in the right 
way, and brought it back again when 
it had peevishly wandered ; and not 
the least evidence of its purifying ele- 
vating effects upon the fine arts, is 
this which we have been faintly en- 
deavouring to describe in the rise 
and development of missal painting, 
that beauty of cloistered holiness. 


NEVER—FOR EVER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE OLD OLD STORY IS TOLD AGAIN. 


Days such as these always seem to 
go quicker than the others, hours 
are turned into minutes, and the sun 
is setting before we are aware. Our 
holiday is over, and it is time to be 
thinking of turning homewards, 
while still the laugh and song are at 
their height, and the young feet are 
as yet untired. My little party had 
spent a very pleasant day among the 
ruins ; the captain’s sulkiness had 
worn away; he had found his way 
back to the side of the provoking 
little girl who had been running away 
from him all the morning, and they 
were all wending their way down 
that gentle hill very happily towards 
the station to catch the train. 
Foulkes, the baffled Foulkes, was 
once again thrown with the gray- 
headed old gentleman, and they were 
stalking on in front, theorizing and 
disputing, and talking very loudly ; 
and Charlie, who was behaving “ like 
@ man,” as his friend afterwards told 
him, was still glued to the side of 
his grave little saint, talking still, 
and not interfering with those other 
two who were bringing up the rear ; 
the rain, the much-dreaded rain, 
had kept off all day, but just now a 
few stray drops were sprinkling 


down, and the clouds were looking 
blacker and more ominous, and a far- 
off storm, which had long been brew- 
ing, was drawing nearer and nearer ; 
they had no time to spare, and ina 
minute more they were all pushing 
and driving among the crowds, who 
were to be disposed of in that fast 
approaching train. 

“ Where’s Lily ?” inquired Agnes, 
looking this way and that, up and 
down the platform for that missing 
young lady who was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“Here you are mum; lady an¢ 
gentleman, just got in down here ;” 
and they were pushed and huddled 
into a dim saloon carriage, into which 
they had just time to scramble, and 
then the door was banged, the shrill 
whistle shricked, and the train moved 
on. The missing Lily wasn’t here 
either, and the four others simply 
conjectured that that young lady 
and her companion must be in the 
next carriage. 

“We'll get them in here at the 
next station,” suggested Charlie ; 
when just as that whistle sounded, 
and the engine gave that first spas- 
modic start, two figures came rushing 
in at the station door, one a bewildered 
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little girl in a blue muslin dress, and 
the other a big gentleman in a vel- 
veteen coat, and with heavy drooping 
moustaches, who was gesticulating 
frantically with his umbrella at the 
unconscious engine driver, to the back 
of whose head the signals were made. 
One more shriek, one more spasmodic 
jerk, and the train was on down the 
line, regardless of the despair of the 
young lady in blue, and shouts of 
the gentleman in velveteen. There 
was nothing for it now, the train was 
gone, that was plain ; so the captain 
and his little friend stood hopelessly 
looking after it; no train for two 
hours again, what was to be done ? 
the rain was pelting down on that 
little wooden shed where they were 
standing, and dripping through on to 
their heads, it wasn’t a pleasant look 
out a two hours’ wait in the cold and 
damp ; Lily was in despair. 

“What shall we do?” she cried, 
as the obdurate train went flying 
further and further away. “ What 
on earth shall we do?” 

“Stay where we are, and wait for 
the next,” replied the captain, who 
didn’t much care how long the next 
was in coming, and rather liked the 
catastrophy. 

“How stupid of them to go on 
that way, without ever looking to 
see were we coming; they might 
have waited, I think.” 

“ Well, we must only try and make 
ourselves comfortable, and wait 
atiently ; two hours isn’t so ver 
ee after all, and they’re sure to loo 

out for us at A—— station.” 

So Lily, who began to see that, 
after all, it wasn’t such a very dread- 
ful calamity as she at first thought, 
began to reconcile herself to her 
situation, and looked about for a 
bench. 

“ Here you are,” cried the captain, 
leading the way to a very desolate 
damp-looking seat in the corner. 
“ But hadn’t we better go up to some 
hotel orsomething? you'll get drenched 
here with the rain dripping down 
through those chinks up there upon 

ou.” 

“Oh no, I—I don’t mind; I—I 
think we'd better wait here.” 

So side by side on the damp bench 
in the curner, these two deserted 
babes in the wood, sat them down, 
not to cry, but simply to wait for 
those two long hours to drag them- 
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selves out ; it was rather an awkward 
position, and they both felt it so, I 
think, particularly awkward, con- 
sidering those little speeches’ which 
had been made on board the yacht 
this morning ; and Lily was lookin 
down on the dingy boards, an 
tapping the top of her boot with her 
umbrella ; it was veryawkward sitting 
there all alone with that big man, 
and not speaking a word; but it 
might have been more awkward still 
if the captain had chosen to begin 
his odd speech making again, so 
perhaps the silence was best. Cap- 
tain Dashwood felt angry with him- 
self as the minutes went rolling on, 
and the rain fell thicker and heavier. 
Why couldn’t he speak to that little 
girl at his side, as he would have 
spoken to a score of other young 
ladies he knew; why couldu’t he 
talk to her about something, any- 
thing, his hunting, his regiment, his 
friends ; why couldn’t he stop trying 
to twist that harmless little locket 
off his chain, and try to make those 
two hours pass a little pleasantly 
for that shy little person? He didn’t 
know how it was, he must speak to 
her in one strain or not at all; he 
must tell her what he had been 
thinking of all that day, or hold his 
tongue for good; so he sat there 
twirling his chain, and chewing those 
everlasting moustaches as usual, not 
feeling very happy or pleased with 
himself. 

“You're getting wet there ; I knew 
you would; let me put my coat 
over you ; you'll have all the starch 
out of that jolly dress in a minute 
more.” 

He was busy tucking the India- 
rubber coat around her now, and 
covering the soft blue muslin care- 
fully. it was very kind and thought- 
ful of him, but she only murmured 
“Thank you,” very quietly, and then 
he satdown again. Oh for a “ Punch” 
or piece of knitting, or anything to 
keep her idle fingers quiet, and fix 
those wandering eyes somewhere. 
She knew he was looking down on 
those little hands of hers, which 
were cased in such neat little dog- 
skin gloves, lying idly in her lap; 
she knew when he looked from the 
dogskin gloves up to the soft chin 
and red lips which were just appear- 
ing beneath the mushroom hat ; and 
she felt that horrid red glow stealing 
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into her foolish cheeks again, and 
she bit the-red lips angrily, and 
twisted and pinched those pretty 
little gloves in the most uncalled-for 
manner. Plash, plash, plash, went 
the heavy drops down on the damp 

rds and iron rails, and very deso- 
late and ugly looked that long pro- 
spect of railway line and mud-bank 
stretching away for miles in front of 
them. What a desolate little station 
it was, standing there all alone, like 
a sentry-box, on that little patch of 
grass, with the rain pattering down 
80 heavily on its desolate little wooden 
roof, and running down in streams 
upon its dingy floor ; a very lonely 
station, with not a creature near but 
those two stupid people sitting over 
there on the bench in the corner. 
The wind was flapping: that India- 
rubber coat this way and that, and 
trying to pull the ugly little mush- 
room hat off that fuzzy head ; it was 
tossing and dishevelling that long 
moustache, too, and making dog’s 
ears of the soft nut-brown hair. 
Plash, plash, plash, and they were 
still silently looking out on the un- 
enlivening prospect. It was too ab- 
surd this; the captain felt that 
something must be said, some topic 
tarted. 


8 

“Looks lively, doesn’t it?’ he 
paid, still looking away into the 
mist. “I wonder what they are 
saying about us, or whether they 
miss us at all.” 

“Well, I suppose they do miss us; 
it was very stupid of them to rush 
on so, when they knew we were so 
long behind them.” 

“Well, I don’t mind the wait, 
though you seem to think it the 
worst thing that could have hap- 
ee you. I think we're just as 

ell here all to ourselves as sitting 
in that stuffy train.” 

She didn’t make any answer, she 
didn’t know what to say, and the 
dogskin fingers twisted themselves 
into a knot, and lay there very de- 
spairingly on the India-rubber coat. 

“T never missed a train in my life 
before,” he continued, looking straight 
before him, on to the mud wall, wher 
the rain was making a little rill and 
running down in a miniature cascade. 

It seems like fate or something, 
doesn’t it?” and he looked round on 
the silent little figure. 

“I don’t think fate had much to 
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say to it; it was our own stupidity 
and laziness.” 

“T don’t know that; I think it was 
fate, or whatever it is, that wanted 
to give us an opportunity for having 
a talk.” 

There was another silence, a 
dreadful silence to that troubled 
little person. He was going to begin 
speech-making again ; then, it was 
very unkind and mean of him to take 
such an advantage of her ; and the 
red lips were bitten again angrily, and 
the mushroom hat was bent lower. 

“Tt has given me an opportunity 
for—for saying something I have 
been wanting to say to you all day,” 
he said, and those dark eyes were 
bent in a very foolish way on the 
boards, and the poor little locket 
received a very alarming wrench 
indeed ; “something I have been 
thinking of saying to = for a long 
time ; can't you guess ?” 

She couldn’t answer, she couldn’t 
have said a word to save her life, and 
she felt the warm blood receding 
from her cheeks. . 

“Can’t you guess, Lily? I thin 
you know what I mean; may I say 
it, darling ?”’ and that big hand had 
released the locket and was catching 
hold of the nearest dogskin very 
desperately. 

“Oh don’t, don’t!’ and the cap- 
tured band was struggling frantically; 
“ please, don’t ; I—I’d rather not.” 

“ But you must listen to me, Lily, 
you must ; I—I want to tell you how 
awfully I’m in love with you ; won't 
yes listen? don’t you believe me, 

love you better than all the world 


—better than ome’ and— 


and I want you to 
own little wife ; say you will. 
darling, say you will;”’ and the 
handsome face was bent very close 
to that shady hat, and that other big 
arm-was stealing round the little 
figure. She couldn’t speak—she 
couldn’t move; the rails, and mud- 
banks, and all were swimming before 
her troubled eyes, and she saw no- 
thing but that big shadow bending 
over her, those passionate eyes look- 
into her own wondering ones, 
only that strong arm drawing 
her nearer and closer to that velve- 
teen bosom, and in another minute 
the fuzzy head was butting and 
hiding itself against that uncomfort- 
able resting place, and big salt tears 


my wife, my 
Oh, 
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were making countless spots and 
rills over the rough surface. Why 
should we linger here, or listen to 
all the foolish words which were 
breathed over that dishevelled head ? 
It is only the old, old story over 
again, and-we all know it off by heart 
now ; and the mud-banks and rain 
and all were melting away before 
that splendid castle in the air which 
that big foolish young man was build- 
ing out of his five hundred a year, 
for that trusting little girl at his side. 

“ My darling !” he said, and those 
long, thick moustaches brushed the 
hot cheek, and the curly head nestled 
closer into its hiding-place ; “it’s all 
right now, isn’t it?’ There was no 
answer, only more butting and nest- 
ling, and the rain was plashing and 
dripping unheeded over their heads. 
' We needn't be afraid of any one be- 
ing angry with us for missing the 
train now, need we ?” 

“No,” came murmuring up from 
among the dishevelled curls, and 
the wind blew them about, and ruf- 
fled them sadly. And the poor little 
mushroom hat was lying there in a 
puddle on the wet boards, with no 
one to think of it or pick it up ; how 
it got there I’m sure I don’t know 
but there it was, sadly battered an 
out of shape, and I fancy that fuzzy- 
haired young lady had forgotten what 
a very broad leaf and how slight a 
hold it had on that butting head when 
she made her first plunge at the 
velveteen coat, and perhaps didn’t 
mniss it even now. 

It wasn’t a very romantic situation 
for a declaration ; but there was no 
romance wanting now, and the two 
hours were flying all too quickly, and 
all the plans and hopes and fears 
wasn’t half discussed before that hor- 
rid train appeared in the distance, 
shrieking aa whistling, and the pre- 
sence of passengers and porters com- 
pelled those two very oddly-behaved 
young persons to hold their tongues 
and sit up straight. 

Fate thinking she had done enough 
I suppose towards promoting that 
very eligible match, didn’t interfere 
towards keeping sundry cross old 
women and sleepy old men out of 
that quiet apartment where these 
two happy young mortals had settled 
themselves in the train, bound for 
A—, and the journey had to be 
made in comparative silence. One 
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elderly female, who, I think, strongly 
suspected them of being a bride and 
bridegroom, kept such a close watch 
on their movements that the captain 
felt a strong desire to fling that 
memorable article, the India-rubber 
coat, over her head, and so quiet her, 
if not for ever, at least till the jour- 
ney came toan end. The two wicked 
young people laughed considerably 
over this proposition of the captain’ 
which unseemly mirth elicited seve 
savage and drowsy glances from the 
somnolent old gentlemen in the far 
‘corners. 

That time in the train seemed, oh, 
so much longer than the time spent 
in that damp little shed; but it 
came to an end at last, and they 
came shrieking and an into the 
A—— station just as the big clock 
over the hotel door was — ten, 
and the light of the gas lamps fell in 
vivid and distinct gleams on a little 
group who were huddled together in 
a corner looking anxiously at the —_- 
ing passengers who were tumblin 
and — out = the carriages, cal 
going their several ways in peace. 

It fell on the anxious and wistful 
face of Agnes, who was looking this 
way and that, and up and down the 
platform ; it fell on the indifferent 
young face at her side, and danced on 
the big buttons on a gray frieze coat ; 
it fell on the good-humoured, am 
face of a Foulkes, who was 
vastly tickled by the whole affair, 
and thought it one of the best jokes 
he had ever heard of in his life ; it 
fell on the stern, angry face of that 
elderly —-> with the gray hair; 
and lastly, it fell on those two figures 
emerging out of that dim carriage, 
and played upon their bashful faces, 
and lit them up in a most provoking 
way. Then there was a hurried in- 
coherent explanation, during which 
that good-humoured, jolly face work- 
ed convulsively, and displayed most 
_— symptoms of being on the 
point of bursting. Then there was 
a hurrying out of the station into 
the rain; that naughty little dog- 
skin glove lying very passively on the 
protecting arm of that elderly gen- 
tleman who was rushing and stridlin 
he scarcely knew where, I think, ro 


those blue eyes glancing up furtively 
from under the mushroom hat, 


through that kind face, looki 


very 
stern and cold under the-fitfal 
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CHAPTER IX. 


4 CONFESSION. 


Ir was very hard to have them all 
looking so bied and cross just then, 
my little heroine thought, when she 
was so happy and contented—very 
hard ; but then, how were they to 
know all that had passed in that 
little railway shed in those two 
hours? how were they to know that 
that big man who had just now taken 
such a quiet leave of them under the 
stone-arch had a better right to sit 
with her and walk and talk with her 
all day if he chose than any of them ? 
It was very hard to have to say good- 
bye so coldly, and not to look up 
once into those fond eyes; it was 
very, very hard to have that big kind 
hand take hers for just that one brief 
minute, and then drop it; but it 
must be done, so the leave-taking 
was cold and stiff, and though that 
broad hand did press the dogskin 
very significantly, she only let it lie 
there for a minute, and then turned, 
and fled up the familiar stone-steps. 

Up still to that cheerful little bed- 
room, with the white muslin curtains 
and tiny beds, flew tbat flustered 
little figure in blue ; there was an- 
other figure in blue standing at the 

lass, and removing one by one the 
- sean garments of the day. In 
rushed that flustered little person, 
very hot and out of breath, and the 
door was shut with a great bang, 
which made the candles wave and 
flare, and startled that calm young 
lady at the glass, who turned round 
and confronted her sister in amaze- 
ment. 

“For gracious sake, Lily, when 
will you learn to shut the doors a 
little quietly, and not bang them so ? 
you made me jump.” 

Lily made no answer; she had 
removed that shady hat, and was 
sitting over there on that low chair 
pulling and tugging at the dogskin 

loves, and thinking and planning 
ow she should break her news to 
that calm young lady at the glass. 

“ 7 
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“Well.” 

“T have something to tell you, 
will you listen?’ and the dogskins 
got a final wrench and came off al- 


together, now. 


“ Well, what is it ?’ and the comb 
was gliding down that smooth soft 
hair, and the grave face was looking 
straight into the looking-glass. 


“I—I'm going to be married, Aggie. ° 


Jack, I mean Captain Dashwood 
asked me to-day, and—and I said 
yes.” 

The grave face had turned round 
now, and was looking in blank amaze- 
ment down on that confused little 
figure; and the white fingers were 
grasping the comb and holding it 
aloft in a most imposing manner. 

“Captain Dashwood— Lily, you 
must be joking, why—why we’ve 
only known him a week, I think.” 

“We have, we’ve known him more 
than a fortnight, nearly three weeks; 
and—and it’s very unkind of you to 
talk like that, I wouldn’t speak that 
way to youif you were going to be 
married,” pouted the red lips, and 
Aggie felt a little contrite, for she 
knew as well as if it had happened 
how gladly that foolish little gir 
would join in all her rejoicings, and 
how those impulsive arms would 
cling round her neck, while words of 
encouragement and hope would come 
raining from those red lips, she knew 
all this, but she couldn’t look blindly 
on into a golden future which she 
couldn’t see; and her heart was 
troubled for that same impulsive 
little girl. 

“Lily, you mustn’t think me un- 
kind, darling; but I do think you 
might have known each other a little 
better first, a little longer, you know; 
it’s a very serious thing, and if you 
didn’t suit each other after all, what 
a miserable life it would be for you 
both.” 

“You don’t care for any one or you 
wouldn’t talk like that; it’s very 
hard that you should all be so hard 
and cross about it ; I wish I hadn’t 
told you; I—I thought you’d be glad 
with me ; and—and you don’t know 
how me a is of me and I of him, 
Aggie. I—I’m very sorry’—— 

End here her tremulous voice broke 
down ; and Lily sat there the picture 
of despair, with her face buried in 
her hands, and rocking to and fro 
on that low chair. 
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“ Now, Lily, Lily! don’t be foolish. 
Why of course if he likes you, and 
you like him so very much, you're 
quite right to marry, and I’m sure 
you'll get on capitally. There, I’m 
sorry I said so much ; I didn’t mean 
it indeed, if you’re happy, I’m too, 
darling, will that do ?” 

And Aggie was on her knees beside 
that disconsolate little figure, and 
trying to remove the hands from the 
troubled face. 

“Come tell me all about it,” she 
said, “I can’t judge till I hear it all; 
won't you tell me?” 

“You don’t care to hear,” came 
from behind the sheltering hands. 

“T do, indeed ; and I know I was 
very unkind to say all that ; come get 
up, like a good girl, and come over 
here and sit on the sofa and tell me 
all your plans.” 

o at last Lily was consoled and 
brightened up a bit, and confided a 
few of Jack’s many hopes and fears 
into that listening and sympathiz- 
ing ear. The five hundred a year, 
and how they were to keep house 
and a dozen other things out of 
it. How that formidable person, 
Lady Georgina Dashwood, had to be 
brought over to view things in an 
amicable light ; and how, finally, it 
was to be broken to papa. Aggie 
listened very patiently, she didn’t 
attempt to contradict or throw a wet 
blanket over those happy pictures of 
the future, or suggest that, perhaps, 
the five hundred might after all 
just barely keep the wolf away, and 
certainly not pay for any extrava- 

ances or luxuries; so she sat there 
istening and pondering, while that 
impulsive little heart was pouring 
out all its secret griefs and Joys for 
her edification. 

It isn’t in the heart of any wo- 
man, I think, to be very hard on the 
foolish little love makings, and wild 
ruinous matches made by their 
friends ; they may talk andshake their 
heads, and declare them to be most 
imprudent, but still in their heart of 
hearts there is a kind of sympathy ; 
they would do the same themselves 
to-morrow under the same provoca- 
tion, be just as infatuated and foolish 
about some miserable little sparrow 
of a man, and see God only through 
his skinny person ; they would fancy 
themselves ready to die of hunger 
or cold, or any other privation with 
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pleasure for his sake, and never 
grumble, or sigh, or regret past 
comforts, if they might have that 
one of God’s creatures all to them- 
selves, to starve with and work, and 
live for. There was something of 
this sympathy in Aggie’s heart, as 
she listened to that confused, happy 
narrative. Her young hero wouldn't 
have been a bit less dear to her with- 
out his wide lands and comfortable 
competence, not a bit less dear with 
only five hundred a year to strive 
and battle on, and she was stroking 
that little hand in hers, fondly and 
sadly, it was quite natural that Lily 
should love her hero blindly and 
trustingly, if he told her they could 
live handsomely on ever so little ; of 
course she believed him, she saw that 
dream castle with his eyes, and 
thought only as he thought; and 
Aggie would have done the same her- 
self ; so you see my saint was rather 
a foolish little girl too, had a sad 
hankering after forbidden things, and 
loved the world too well as yet. 

“ Well, darling, ’m sure you'll be 
very happy ;” and she kissed the low 
white forehead softly, and stroked 
the little hand again. “Very, very 
happy, I dare say.” 

And these two romancing castle- 
building little girls sat on and on in 
that quiet room, adding stone upon 
stone to that enchanted fabric, and 
planning and talking over those days 
which were far off as yet. On and 
on, till the voices in the house and 
village streets were still, till the can- 
dles on the dressing table were burn- 
ed nearly down, and then there was a 
rapid undressing and hurrying into 
beds, and then there stole a silence 
and hush over that little room too, 
and the planning and castle-building 
was carried away to the land of 
dreams ; where those two young souls 
were straying then. 

The captain had been confiding 
and planning with his friend again ; 
things didn’t look quite so bright or 
hopeful to him; he had done a very 
foolish thing in asking that giddy 
little girl to link her fate with his, 
a very foolish thing ; but he couldn’t 
help it now, and he felt as most 
men do feel, having thrown their 
freedom aside and put on fetters, 
very much as if he was going to be 
hung, and he thought that he had 
been foolish, mad, in fact, in say- 














ing what he had said in that lonely 
little shed; but yet he did love that 
little girl, as he kept saying to him- 
self over and over again, ved her 
truly, desperately, and couldn't have 
lived without her ; so, after all, he 
had only done what scores of other 
enamoured individuals had done in 
the days gone by, and would do in 
the days to come; he wasn’t a bit 
madder or rasher than they had 
been, or would be, that was one 
comfort, and if life could be made 
so much brighter and happier by 
having that little girl by his side, 
why shouldn’t he have her there if 
she was willing to come ? He wasn’t 
a man who had been much in the 
habit of denying himself any plea- 
sure or enjoyment when it was within 
his reach, and this one had been 
tempting him and lying under his 
very nose for days and weeks now, 
ool he couldn’t deny it to himself ; 
it had been growing nearer and 
dearer to him all those quiet days, 
and now he had it in his pias to 
hold and keep for ever if he liked. 









Tuat jolly good-humored fellow, 
Captain Foulkes, who hadn’t sat, 
into the small hours of the night, 

lanning and scheming for either 
himself or any one else, and had slept 
like a top after his maritime excur- 
sion, was up betimes and lounging 
about his overgrown gardens and 
barren lands. The state of things 
there looked certainly rather hopeless, 
there was twice as much groundsill 
and chickweed in the old garden as 
anything else ; and the size of the 
cabbage leaves and artichoke stalks 
was something alarming, there was a 
growth of grass amazingly fertile and 
rich on the garden walks and avenue, 
and a terrible dearth of the same in 
the rocky deer park ; there was an 
abundance of damp moss and ivy 
clinging to and growing on almost 
everything it could possibly attach 
itself to, and the verbena and month- 
ly roses were hanging and swaying 
hs the trellised woodwork on the 
house wall, and their dead leaves 
were lying unheeded on the gravel 
walk. It was a most alarming state 
of things and a mystery to that easy- 
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CHAPTER X. 


CAPTAIN TOM TROTS OUT THE MARB, 
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The captain’s love affair didn’t 
interfere much with either his ap- 
petite or rest ; things had gone too 
smoothly as yet, absurdly smoothly, 
and now there was nothing to pre- 
vent their marrying to-morrow if 
they liked ; the old man would say 
whatever his silly little daughter 
wished, so she had told him, and 
Lady Georgina? well, the captain 
fancied that with a little firmness, 
that point might be carried too. 
things looked, if not very bright, 
at least tolerably clear, and the two 
friends had agreed that with a little 
economy and pinching and saving, 
both ends might be made to meet, 
and then everything would be right. 
So, planning and talking too, these 
young men sat far on into the small 
hours of the night, and some grog 
was drunk, and several cigars con- 
sumed, and then these two worthies 
betook themselves to bed, to dream 
of their several loves and hopes, 
and sleep as well as such anxious 
individuals could be expected to. 


going gentleman, how on earth the 
place, which had never been much of 
a place at best, had become in one 
short year so terribly dilapidated and 
overgrown. He felt provoked and 
contrite that he hadn't come down 
once or twice to see how things were 
going on in the old place to look 
after that stupid old foozle, Robbins, 
who must be doting by this time, 
and never had been anything but a 
lazy good-for-nothing fool in his best 
days, he felt ree and anxious, 
for what would his lady mother say 
when she came down to ruralize for 
a couple of months, as she had an- 
nounced her intention of doing ; what 
would she think of the overgrown 
pane and damp looking house ; he 

new as well asif he heard it, how 
she would tell him that it just served 
him right for his imbecile, Mas 

rverseness, in persisting in keepin 
that doting idiot about the eae 
but he couldn’t get rid of that strange 
hankering after old habits and old 
retainers ; he couldn't find it in his 
heart to turn that useless old man 
out of his quiet little lodge down 
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there, to banish him from the scene 
of his old labours and interests, it 
would have been too painful a part- 
ing to this soft-hearted creature; and 
so the weeds and grass had gone on 

owing and atieelings and the dead 
eaves accumulating still ; but some- 
thing must be done now, that was 
certain; something must be done to 
make the house look habitable for 
the ladies, who were to arrive in less 
than a week. Captain Foulkes was 
standing with his hands in his pockets 
looking disconsolately round the gar- 
den, and up at the dusty windows 
and damp walls; he didn’t know 
what to begin with or who to con- 
sult. “ Better get some one to clean 
the windows and nail up those roses, 
that would make the place look a 
little livelier,” muttered he, “then we 
can see about these weeds after.” 
He strolled on out of the garden, and 
turning down to the right, through 
an avenue of laurestinus bushes, and 
came on a small kitchen door, which 
was standing open, he passed in, and 
stood in a low stone passage, with a 
flight of steep steps at the further 
end, and a row of doors down each 
side. “Hullo,” he cried, and the 
tones went echoing along the passage 
and up the steps, and a dozen 
“hullos” answered back again, but 
there was no other sound. 

“Nell, I say, Nell, do you hear ?” 
and he kicked the old door with his 
heavy boot. There was a rustling on 
the stone stair, and in a minute more 
there emerged into the dim light an 
old, dried-up looking woman, who 
came slowly along as if she was in 
no hurry to answer those loud sum- 
mons. 

“ Oh, here you are at last ; where’s 
Robbins, Nell ?” 

“Well, I don’t just know, Mr. 
Tom ; I think like enough he’s in the 
garden.” 

“No, he’s not, I’ve just been 
there.” 

“Then very like he’d be in the 
stable ; he’s a’most always foustering 
about somewhere.” 

“T wish then, with some of his 
foustering, he'd try and make him- 
self alittle useful. I never saw such 
a state as the place is in.” 

“ He’s very old, Mr. Tom, very old, 
and ye can’t expect much from him 
now, poor Jhonny.” 

“Qh, nonsense, poor Jhonny must 
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stir himself a bit, and get some one 
to weed the garden and sweep all 
those dead rose leaves away ; I don’t 
want him to do it himself if he’s not 
able.” 

“No, I know that, you were never 
hard, Mr. Tom; I’ll tell him when 
he comes in: I was athinkin’ my- 
self as how the garden was gone a 
little wild-like.” 

“ Wild-like, indeed, mad-like, may- 
be ; but let’s have a look at the 
rooms, Nell, the mistress and Miss 
Fanny are coming down next week, 
to stop here a bit, and I wouldn't 
like them to find things all at sixes 
and sevens when they arrived. It 
wouldn't do. 

“* There’s nothin’ amiss inside, Mr. 
Tom, everything is put up safe and 
neat ; and the rooms is kept clean 
an’ fresh, as ye’ll find.” 

The rooms were clean and fresh, 
and there was no fault to find with 
old Nell’s part of the arrangement ; 
and Captain Tom roamed through 
them all, and gave his directions ; 
and then paused on the stairs for a 
minute to say, “ Very well, that’s all 
right; and the servants will be down 
in a day or two, 1 suppose, so you'll 
see that things are done ; and send 
Robbins to me, will you, when he 
comes in? I must see to the garden, 
it’s in a shocking state; or stay, 
never mind telling him. I’m just 
going over to the manor to speak 
with Mr. Okedon, and I'll get him 
to recommend some one to me; 
that'll do.” So, having begun prepa- 
rations, and found that things wern’t 
quite as bad as he had thought, the 
relieved gentleman sauntered out 
into his grounds again. He paced 
quickly down the long winding ave- 
nue, grass-grown, and with tall 
trees here and there at each side ; 
and here and there a wide gap with 
the deer park and distant sea for a 
view; he hurried on, walking smartly. 
The manor was some distance off, a 
good long walk from here, so he must 

urry, or Mr. Okedon would be out, 
that big fellow, with the long mous- 
tachois, would be sure to drag him 
down to the village, and Captain 
Tom chuckled to himself as he 
thought how very neatly that big 
man had managed his little game of 
the evening before. 

“ He’s a knowing dodger, by Jove,” 
murmured the amused gentleman, ag 
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he halted at the gate at the end of the 
avenue, and began fumbling at the 
bolts and chains. “Why, confound 
it, that old fool has locked me in,” 
he continued struggling still with the 
barriers ; “it’s absurd, I declare,” 
and he stood irresolute before the 
big rusty gate. “I suppose I must,” 
he added, after a minute’s pause, 
“there's no use in calling or shouting, 
he’s as deaf as a door nail.” So 
this stout comfortable gentleman 
actually began to climb the great old 
gate, the rusty old bars creaked and 
penne, and the gate swayed and 

nt in a most alarming manner ; it 
was a very toilsome ascent to that 
fat person, and he arrived at the top 
very red and out of breath. “By 
Jove, that’s hard work,” he sighed, 
as he sat astride on the peaked top, 
and prepared to descend. But there 
was a sound of horses’ feet on the road, 
and Captain Tom feeling that he was 
not fn a very dignified position, made 
rapid efforts to descend. It might 
be the Jones’s or any one, and he 
would look dreadfully foolish, sitting 
on the top of his own entrance-gate, 
apparently only enjoying the view ; 
it would seem a most unaccountable 
proceeding to any one. It wasn't 
easy for that stout body to swing 
itself about so; and he had only 
just time to transfer his legs to the 
other side and turn his fat back to 
the road ; they might not know him, 
whoever they were, and he bent his 
head lower as the sounds came 
nearer. 

“Hullo, Tom! what on earth are 
you doing up there?” came laughing 
up from one of two horsemen who 
had halted hefore the gate, and were 
looking up in amazement at the stout 
figure perched on the top. 

“Oh, it’s you, Charlie, is it?” an- 
swered Oaptain Tom, looking over 
his shoulder, and laughing. “I'm 
growing quite frisky again, aint I 1” 

“Why I couldn’t believe my eyes 
when I saw you; I thought you were 
a scarecrow, or something like that, 
to frighten the crows away.” 

“Ha! thank you for the compli- 
ment ; but we have no crows here to 
scare; I wish we had; I envy you 
your rookery up at the mansion more 
than all the gardens and trees there; 
I think there’s nothing so pleasant 
as the cawing of crows overhead.” 
“Are you going to sit up there 
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muttering all day?” inquired Charlie. 
“ Dashwood and I came down to see 
you and look at that new horse of 
yvurs, and this is the way you receive 
us, with the gate barred and bolted, 
and you sitting up on the top of it. 
Come down out of that and let us in.” 

“T don't think I shall ever get 
down, and I know I can’t open the 
gate even if I do.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why, because that old idiot, Rob- 
bins, has locked it, as you see, and is 
nowhere to be found.” 

“Well, walk round and meet us at 
the back gate down here ; I know it’s 
open, for we passed it just now.” 

“All right,” and the stout figure 
began the descent at the far side, and 
arrived at last quite safe at the bot- 
tom. 

“Go round and come up by the 
stable,” he called out, “and [ll go up 
there and meet you.” 

So along the grass-grown avenue 
he paced once more, rather angry and 
very much put out. What on earth 
would Okedon think of this strange 
state of affairs, and what would that 
swell friend of his think, too; it was 
a shame—the idea of a gentleman 
being locked into his own grounds 
and kept a prisoner there, unless he 
chose to climb his own gates ; who 
ever heard of such a thing? Rob- 
bins knew he was at home—must 
know, he had been home nearly two 
days now; and he felt a strong incli- 
nation to lay his big stick across Mr. 
Robbins’s aged back, for making him 
look so foolish before his friends. It 
was a good smart walk up to the 
stables, and Captain Tom’s temper 
was not cooled by the time he arrived 
there. 

“ Williams,” he called, as he stood 
in the stable yard, “ Williams, come 
down here—look sharp. Have you 
got the letters ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered a head pro- 
truding from the loft window above. 

“ How many ?” 

“Two, sir.” 

“Bring them down then.” And 
the stout gentleman leant his back 
against the wall to wait for his news. 

* Here they are, sir—two.” 

And Captain Foulkes began the 
perusal of the first. ‘“‘One hundred 
and thirty pounds indeed; I wish I 
had one hundred and thirty pence to 
throw away just now,” he muttered, 
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as he tore up, and flung aside the 
piece of paper. “ What’s this, I 
wonder ? and he opened the other. 
“Oh, yes!” and he read on into the 
second page, “bring the Dashwoods 
down indeed—pretty hole it is to 
bring any one into; [ wonder at her 
not having better sense. What the 
deuce has made her take such a fancy 
to those stupid snobs? Here, I say, 
Williams, rub the mare down a bit, 
will you? there are two gentlemen 
coming up to look at her just now; 
and—and, Williams, did you see that 
old fellow, Robbins I mean, any- 
where ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; he’s inside.” 

“Well, send him outside here ; I 
want to speak with him.” 

And Williams disappeared to exe- 
cute the commands. 

“ What the deuce makes mother so 
stupid?” he muttered again, as the 
stable door swung to after the re- 
treating figure; “she knows as well 
as I do how I'm dipped just now, 
and she can’t expect me to be keeping 
open house here all the summer ; but 
women never can understand these 
kind of things, and so the Dash- 
woods must just take pot-luck, and 
do as best they can down here, and 
the sooner they get tired of roughing 
it the better I shall be pleased ;” thus 
soliloquising Captain ‘Tom paced up 
and down his stable yard in no very 
pleasant frame of mind, waiting for 
those two horsemen who were just 
— in view to scale the hill and join 

im. 

Captain Dashwood and Charlie had 
been vastly amused by their friend’s 
dilemma; ana the novel idea of being 
locked into one’s own demesne had 
caused great merriment for these two 
gentlemen. It was plain to see that 
Captain Foulkes’s menage was in ra- 
ther an odd state; the place looked 
slightly neglected and overgrown, as 
they soon found on emerging from 
the little bridle path which they had 
been following into the avenue. 

“Why, in the name of all that’s 
rotten and mildewed, doesn’t Foulkes 
get his place weeded a little?” cried 
the captain, as they rode leisurely on 
in the direction of the stables. “It’s 
the most miserable looking hole I 
ever was in; is the house to match, 
I wonder ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say, I haven't been 
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here for more than a year; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was ; poor Tom, 
he knows no more how to keep a 
jlace in order than a fool ; he = 
le things take care of themselves 
how they will.” 

“ A cheerful kind of place to live in 
I should think, plenty of company in 
the way of rats and mice no doubt ; 
there doesn’t seem to be more than 
a barrel of earth over the whole 
place.” 

“ How do you mean? it’s a tolerably 
large place, you know.” 

“Oh, yes ; but, then, my dear fel- 
low, consider all the rocks and stones 
and sands in it ; why the other day 
when we went down shooting over 
there, it was just like a desert island, 
with the sea gradually eating it 
away ; I should think if something 
isn’t done down there near the beach 
the Foulkes’s estate will have dwin- 
dled considerably in another ten years 
or so.” 

“Oh, sea or no sea, its pretty sure 
to do that, I think.” 

“Why, is he soawfully hard up as 
all that ?” 

“T should think so; he’s been 
living at the rate of a hunt for the 
last dozen years in the army, and 
hasn’t got a rap in the world to pay 
his debts with, without selling this 
old place, which wouldn’t fetch much, 
I fancy.” 

“ And how is it, that Fanny, the 
sister, you know, has got such a lot of 
tin ?” 

““ Well, you see, she’s a stepsister, 
and has nothing to say to the lands 
here; her father was well enough 
off, you know, and didn’t leave a 
farthing to Tom, they didn’t get on 
well together.” 

“Oh, I see; but she’s a Foulkes too, 
how’s that ?” 

“Why, Lady Mary married two 
first cousins, do you see, and the first 
left Tom very comfortably off with a 
good deal to keep up the place, but 
he’s always been a fool, and got 
fleeced wherever he went, and he’s 
run rather tight now ; but he’s a very 
good, jolly fellow, too, and the best 
natured creature in the world, and 
I’m sure he could get things all 
square in no time if he liked, b 
selling out and retrenching a bit ; 
wish he would, poor old fellow, he’d 
be much happier, I’m sure, 
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“Well, I don’t think it seems to 
weigh much on his spirits, he’s always 
roaring, laughing, as far as [ can see.” 

“ Oh, yes, I think he’s a very cheer- 
ful person indeed; but look at him 
now over there, he looks rather down, 

oor Tom ; he’s trying to square his 
book, I’m sure ; look how he’s frown- 
ing ;’ and Charlie drew up on the 
rass before the yard gate, and they 
Both looked down on the puzzled 
gentleman leaning against a tree, and 
scratching out and totting up with 
a pencil sundry mysterious figures. 

“ Hullo, Foulkes, what’s the latest 
news from Tattersall’s; I suppose 
you're good authority, aren’t you ?” 
cried the captain, laughing down on 
the puzzled’ face. “Anything going 
on in that quarter just now ?” 

‘“‘Tattersall’s—oh, yes—yes, to be 
sure, I don’t know, indeed ; but—but 
come along in, I’ve got the beast here, 
come on.” 

So, laughing still, the captain and 
his companion rode into the yard, and 
over the grass-grown stones to the 
stable door. 

“Here, I say, Williams, trot the 
mare out here quick ;” and the two 
gentlemen arranged themselves to 
stand in judgment on Captain Tom’s 
beast. She was, as Charlie had re- 
marked the day before, “‘ a very neat 
little thing,” light limbed and smooth 
coated, and the judge looked on 
approvingly, while Williams led her 
up and down before them. : 

“ By Jove she steps well,” said the 
captain ; “stunningly, I declare.” 

“Yes, she’s a showy little thing, 
isn’t she ? and the best of her is, she's 
as gentle as a lamb, no tricks about 
her. Youknowshe could carry a lady 
beautifully,” answered Captain Tom, 
who was proud of his new purchase. 
“She’s a good one to go too; I got 
her from Lyte’s ; you know Lyte, the 
guardsman, he used to ride her him- 
self, steeplechasing, never did her 
justice though ; I don’t believe he 
new himself how she could go if she 
liked till he saw her with me the 
other day down at Dodbrook. Hodg- 
son rode her for me there, and by 
George didn’t she step out just, and 

went at her fences like anything?” 

“Why, didn’t you ride her your- 
self ?” 

“1! why bless your soul man, dear 
T’d look well going at anything, and 
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on her, too; I suppose I ride nearly 
double her weight now.” 

“You don’t ride heavier than Lyte, 
do you ?” 

“No, nothing to signify ; there’s 
just a pound or two between us, that’s 


“Well, you said just now that he 
was an awful dab, didn’t you?” 

“What, Lyte a dab at riding, by 
Jove! I never said anything of the 
kind. I never saw him take any- 
a3 | tag life.” 

“ Why, how’s that ?” 

* Well, he always comes down this 
side of the first fence he goes at, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?” 

“ Yes, why the first time I saw the 
mare here, he was riding her at -—— 
you know, and of course we all 
thought bhe’d never clear the first ; 
but by George she bolted with him 
like a shot and carried him clean 
over it, and then away at the next, 
and he sitting there like a log on her 
back. I never saw such a thing in my 
life, and I don’t know to this day 
how she did it, but she did, and just 
took the next, the cleanest shave I 
ever saw, and left him lying there all 
in a heap, not knowing where he was, 
or how he got there, and away with 
her again ; that was the first time I 
saw her, and by Jupiter when I saw 
how she bolted with Lyte, I thought 
she’d do me, and I offered him a 
hundred for her after, and didn’t he 
jump at it too, for he wouldn't have 
ridden her again in a hurry, I’m 
thinking, and that’s how I came to 
have her, and she’s cheap at the 
money too, for Hodgson offered me 
a hundred and twenty for her the 
other day at Dodbrook, and I re- 
fused, by Jove I did, and I think I 
was right too.” 

And Captain Tom, who was some- 
what heated by the rapidity with 
which he had repeated his little anec- 
dote, gazed fondly and proudly at his 
animal, 

“Yes, she is certainly a very good 
one ; a beautiful head and neck, and 
a clear bright eye ; very good indeed,” 
said Charlie, surveying still, and lin- 
gering behind the others, who had 
turned off across the yard. 

“T say, Tom, where are you going % 
come back ; look here ; couldn’t we 
try her somewhere down on the flat 
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ground near the sea? I'd give any- 
thing to see her take the hedge there 
between the two fields ; let’s bring 
her down, will you?” 

“Allright. Yes, if youlike ; Wil- 
liams can put her at it, and I’m dash’d 
if she doesn’t take it as clean as ever 
you saw a jump taken yet.” 

So these three sporting gentlemen 
took themselves off in the direction 
of the two fields lying close to the 
sea, there to see and judge for them- 
selves how the mare could go at her 
fences, and what she was made of. 
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We needn’t follow them all that way, 
I think. We don’t know the mare 
sufficiently to care very much whether 
she took the fence to their perfect 
satisfaction or not, and so we will 
leave them to enjoy the exhibition by 
themselves, having perfect confidence 
that the fleet-limbed little animal 
didn’t disgrace her owner on that 
great occasion at least, and performed 
with as much grace and spirit then, 
for those few admirers, as she had 
done often before for scores and 
scores of other and harder judges. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TROUBLED WATERS, 


Tue course of true love never did run 
smooth yet, but Captain Dashwood’s 
course seemed to be running tolerably 
evenly ; the only hitch as yet was 
the uncertainty of Lady Georgina’s 
approval; but the captain, though 
he would have regretted and been 
vexed hy her declining to countenance 
the affair, still resolved within him- 
self to keep firm, and stick to his en- 
gagement like a man; he knew her 
too well to think that she would hold 
out long against him, or quarrel with 
any of his plans for very long; he 
knew too well what pride she took in 
her handsome son, to discard him or 
leave him to his own devices in con- 
sequence of this new piece of extra- 
vagance, and yet he felt some qualms 
about it; it was the greatest sin as 
yet committed, the most unpardon- 
able to that worldly mother, he felt 
sure, and his heart sank, as he and 
Charlie and Captain Tom rode along 
the quiet road from the Elms to 
Beaumanoir, some two or three hours 
later on this summer day, when they 
had inspected the mare, and seen 
her perform all her feats of agility 
in the field near the sea. Should 
he wait and see his lady-love first, 
and ask her advice about the mat- 
ter; but his heart told him that that 
foolish little girl wouldn’t be much 
good at giving advice on this or any 
other subject, that most likely she 
would only confuse him the more, 
and so, very disconsoiately he scaled 
the stairs on reaching the manor, 
and reached his room as yet unde- 
cided what to do. 

Lady Georgina Dashwood must 


be made acquainted with her son’s 
new piece of folly, and that foolish 
young man knew that he must break 
the news at once ; it wouldn't do for 
her to come down and find him out ; 
it would be so much better to write 
her a good penitent little note, just 
to let her know how matters stood. 
So in his quiet room the captain sat 
himself down with pen, ink, and 
paper, and began puzzling his brains 
to concoct and arrange an ingenious 
epistle to conciliate that much-tasked 
old lady. 

Several dutiful neat letters were 
begun and thrown aside ; several new 
plans were made by which the an- 
nouncement could be made the easier, 
and thrown aside also ; it was a very 
hard job this breaking the news, and 
the captain sat on and on pondering 
and chewing the ends of his pen in a 
sad difficulty. It would never do, he 
said to himself, to acknowledge him- 
self too much in the wrong ; he must 
put a good face on the matter, and be 
assured and bold about it; he had 
found by experience that to be much 
the best way of conciliating his irate 
parent ; he knew he was foolish, but 
still he would be true to his folly ; he 
had allowed himself to be ensnared 
by that discreet little syren, and he 
didn’t object to his enthralled condi- 
tions in the least ; he had no inten- 
tion of backing out of that despond- 
ing and imprudent love-match into 
which he was plunging ; things looked 
bright enough just yet, and he felt no 
desire to shake off those pleasant fet- 
ters; so a bold and short confession 
seemed about the best thing to be 
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done, and he grasped the pen desper- 
ately, and plunged at once into the 
inevitable disclosure ; it was a very 
short and cool little note, and he 
a would do, as he read it over 
aloud. It ran thus :— 


“Tuesday. 
_ “My pearest Morser,—I am 
just writing you a line to tell you 
that I am engaged to the dearest lit- 
tle girl in all Sealed or Wales. I 
know it’s very imprudent, and all 
that kind of thing; but I don’t think 
you'll blame me when you see her, 
which will be as soon as you come 
down here. Hoping you won't be 
very angry with me, believe me to be, 


“Your very affectionate son, 
“JoHn DasHwoon, 
“Beaumanoir, Llanaber.” 


He felt relieved when this piece of 
news was safely sealed and directed, 
and on its way to the post; there 
was no use in delaying, or trying to 
put off the inevitable ; it was best 
done at once ; procrastination is the 
thief of time, and there was no time 
to lose, for the party at the Elms 
were expected early next week, so 
his mind was easier when that load 
was taken off it, and the square en- 
velope gone beyond recovery. After 
all she couldn’t say much, he must 
marry some time or another, and why 
not now ; he was seven and twenty, 
and quite old enough to know his own 
mind ; he couldn’t always be at his 
mother’s apron strings; he would 
make a bold effort and carry his way 
this once. It was all very well for 
that weak-minded old woman to pay 
bills and keep things square for him, 
but he could manage his own love 
affairs himself. So this stubborn 
zentleman having settled that little 

usiness with regard to the news- 
breaking, sauntered out to join his 
host in the garden. 

He strolled along among the 
roses and gooseberries, the currant 
bushes and daffodils, for the garden at 
the mansion was one of those old- 
fashioned ones, to my mind the plea- 
santest and most cheerful, where 
everything grew together in grand 
disorder, where there were no shapely 
beds and well-arranged colours, where 
the flowers all mingled and clustered 
how they would, and there was no 
attempt at separating or arranging 
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them. On down, under the branches 
of apple-trees that were waving and 
twining over his head, looking this 
way and that among the thick leaves 
to catch a glimpse of the missing 
Charlie. 

“ Where can the fellow be gone ?” 
he muttered, as he turned to look 
down the alley of trees behind him, 
and paused irresolute. He looked at 
his watch ; it was just three-—just 
three, and he hadn’t seen that fuzzy- 
haired little girl all day ; it was high 
time he should wend his way down 
to the village ; and the captain was 
beginning to grow rather impatient 
for his host’s appearance, when, just 
as he reached the end of the garden 
walk he heard voices behind him, 
and turning round perceived Charlie 
and Captain Foulkesamong the goose- 
berry bushes partaking of the fruit 
and conversing very quietly, with 
their mouths full of gooseberries. 

Charlie and Captain Tom had been 
conversing on very interesting sub- 
jects. The owner of the mare had 
talked and descanted upon the many 
virtues and graces of that splendid 
animal for a long time, had then 
wandered off to other equally in- 
teresting subjects, such as the potato 
rot, and cattle plague, had enlarged 
and commented upon these griev- 
ances for a long time also, and had 
now somehow or another got on the 
subject of those two jolly little girls, 
with whom they had spent such a 
pleasant day yesterday. What rele- 
vancy there was between the potato 
rot and those two healthy young 
ladies didn’t transpire in the conver- 
sation, but it came about naturally 
enough, and Charlie couldn’t have 
said exactly where he left the diseased 
vegetables, and where he took up the 
= little Miss Fremantles ; but 
1ere they were in the middle of a very 
exciting conversation on that agree- 
able subject, and Captain Tom was 
anxious to find out how the land lay 
rem their mutual friend and Miss 

ily. 

“She’s a pretty little thing, upon 
my word, and a jolly little thing too ; 
but I think the other’s a thousan 
times better looking, you know— 

*more of a regular beauty, more soul 
in her face,” mumbled the stout gen- 
tleman from under a gooseberry bush; 
“she’s much the finer girl of the 
two, and I wonder our friend of the 
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lackadaisical moustaches didn’t fall 
in love with her instead.” 

“Why, I think the other’s just as 
retty,” replied the artful Charles 
rom under his ambuscade. 

“Well, I don’t. I’ve known the 
Fremantles all my life, and I assure 
you Agnes has far more in her than 
the other.” 

“Oh, I daresay. I don’t know them 
well enough to have found out all 
that yet, and Lily seems to have 
twice her spirits ; ee judge from 
appearances.” 

” Oh, you don’t know them well, 
then ? 

“ No, I’ve only known them since 
they came down here, a couple of 
months ago—that’s all.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, I've known 
them as many years as I have fingers, 
or more; and y remember I was al- 
Ways spooney on Agnes as long as 
ever I can remember—she was al- 
ways the polar star of my young af- 
fections, the personification of all that 
I thought beautiful and good in a 
woman, my Egeria, in fact,” and the 
stout gentleman gave a comfortable 
sigh, and began mumbling again. 

“Oh, indeed ; and may I ask is 
she still your Egeria, still the pole- 
star of your young affections ?” 

“Well, yes, and no—still my Ege- 
ria, and yet not still my pole-star ; 
she hasn’t lost any of her charms for 
me since then, but she’s further off 
from me than she was in the old 
days, when we were boy and girl to- 
gether.” 

“How did you come to be so much 
with them ?” 

“Well, you see, when I was a 
young fellow I was a boarder in 
Cheltenham College for more than 
six years, and they were living there 
then you know, and old Fremantle 
was very kind to me too—very kind, 
and I used to go to tea there, and 
walk with them, and half live with 
them in fact for ever so long; and 
that’s how it came about that I fell in 
love with Agnes ; and, Lord bless m 
heart ! how well I remember when 
was leaving what a state I was in; it 
seems just like yesterday to me; how 
I went to tea there the evening be- 
fore, and we three, that is, Agnes and 
Lily and I, went and sat in the shade 
in the garden, and actually cried over 
my departure. I don’t think I’ve 
ever been so miserable since as I was 
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that night. They both gave me their 
photographs (Agnes was in remark- 
ably short dresses then) and a lock of 
hair. [ve got that bit of Agnes’s 
hair somewhere in my desk, but I 
lost Lily’s out of my pocket-book a 
short time afterwards.” 

More mumbling, and Charlie, not 
at all satisfied as to how that stout 
person still regarded his Agnes, whe- 
ther she was still his Egeria or not, 
whether he had quite got over that 
boyish affection, or whether it was 
still smouldering in his heart, and 
ready to burst into a flame at any 
minute, munched and pondered too, 
and then, once again, under shelter 
of his gooseberry bush, hazarded the 
remark— 

“Are you still in love with her, 
Tom ?” , 

“ Well, no, I think I’ve got over 
that, thank heaven ; for I don’t sup- 
pose she'd fancy me for an admirer.” 

“And why not, old fellow ?” cried 
Charlie, immensely relieved by that 
announcement,and feeling very happy, 
and quite ready to condole with and 
patronize his disconsolate friend. 
“Why not? are you quite sure she 
doesn’t care for you ?” 

“Well, I think so. Iused to think 
she liked me long ago; but girls are 
so unfathomable in their likings and 
dislikings. Why, when I went to see 
them a couple of years after, just 
when I joined my regiment, she was 
as cold and stiff as I don’t know 
what, and persisted in calling me Mr. 
Foulkes, when it had always been 
Tom long ago, and hardly spoke a 
word to me, and I just as fond of her 
as ever then. Could have cried with 
rage at her treatment ; and I remem- 
ber a locket I had brought to give 
her, with my photograph and a lock 
of my hair in it ; I daren’t have of- 
fered it to her, and it’s upstairs still 
in my desk, and it has been the same 
ever since, and I suppose it’s always 
to be the same.” 

“Well, well, old fellow, I don’t 
think it will break your heart,” 
laughed Charlie, more and more re- 
lieved, as he listened to his fat friend's 
confession. 

“No, I don’t think it will indeed ; 
I’m very well as I am.” 

“Very well indeed, I think ; but 
she was talking quite friendly to you 
votaraey on board the yacht, wasn’t 
she 
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“Yes, I think so, for a few minutes. 
I'd like awfully to offer her that 
locket ; I wonder would she take it ; 
I suppose not; I'd better leave it 
alone.” 

There was a silence for a few mi- 
nutes ; Charlie didn’t feel that he 
had quite solved that little mystery 
of his friend’s, but he fancied there 
could be only the one solution, the 
one answer—that that fat jolly fel- 
low had a hankering still for that 
grave young lady, and Charlie felt 
uncomfortable and uneasy as he 
thought of that ridiculous locket, and 
how it might be offered any day to 
Miss Agnes, and perhaps accepted, 
and a wild idea flashed upon him ; he 
would buy a locket too, and put his 
hair in it, and be beforehand with 
his unconscious rival; he would rush 
forward, and declare himself at once, 
before that mine exploded, and hear 
his fate for ever. But a few minutes 
more and he had come to reason 
again ; he could watch her still, and 
see if he could solve the mystery in 
time ; so that long-suffering, patient, 
young gentleman went on munching 
and thinking, till Captain Dashwood’s 
step on the gravel walk called him 
back out of his dreams to the fact of 
there being other people who were 
also in love, and anxious, and trou- 
bled ; he felt an interest in the cap- 
tain’s little love affair, and wished to 
hear what he had done with regard 
to the inconvenient old lady in Lon- 
don, and whether she was to be let 
into the secret or not, just yet. 

“ Hullo, Jack! here we are ; where 
are you going to ?” 

“T only came out to look for you ; 
what are we to do with ourselves this 
afternoon ? hadn't we better call and 
inquire how the young ladies are after 
their trip, don’t you think ?” 

“Well yes, I think so; are you 
coming that way, Foulkes ?”’ 

“ No, I think not ; I must be going 
towards home. I want to see to 
things, you know; and mind you 
send me up that fellow we were talk- 
ing about, Charlie. The garden’s in 
an awful state.” 

“Oh, yes; all right; we'll walk 
with you as far as the cross-roads ; 
it’s on our way ;” and Charlie re- 
lieved again that he was to have 
this one more day of , took his 
friend’s arm, and the three men walk- 
ed together down the hill, at the foot 
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of which Captain Foulkes bade them 
farewell ; and then the other two 
hurried on, that they might not be 
late for the young ladies’ walk. 

They were late, however, much to 
their disgust ; the Misses Fremantle 
were gone some time ; there was no- 
thing for it but to submit, so the 
turned away from the familiar pore 
very disconsolately, in the direction 
of the billiard-room. 

“T say, Charlie, now that I think 
of it, perhaps it would be better if I 
wrote a letter to the old fellow ; I 
never could put in an interview; 
what do you think ?” 

“Well, perhaps so; write it in 
here, and leave it there now.” 

So the captain once again applied 
himself to the pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote two other neat little let- 
ters—one addressed to R. Fremantle, 
esq., and the other to Miss Lily 
Fremantle, into both of which epis- 
tles we decline to pry, as they are no- 
thing to us, and concern only the 

ersons to whom they are addressed. 

hen these two precious letters were 
deposited in charge of the butler at 
No. 1, Queen’s-terrace, who received 
them graciously, smiling on the big 
figure, as if to say, “you'll do, sir ; 
T'm quite willing to diow the thing 
to go on;” and, “ we understand each 
other perfectly ;’ and the captain | 
felt somewhat abashed as he said— 

“Will you tell Mr. Fremantle, 
please, that I shall expect an answer 
in the evening, if he would kindly 
send it to the hotel ?” 

“Yes, sir ; certainly, sir ; and this 
one, sir, any answer to this ?” 

“ No—no ; I think not ; that is, I 
—I'm not sure, perhaps there is ;” 
and the captain fumbled with his 
umbrella in a manner so violent, that 
it made him quite red and uneas 
looking, and then turned to go with 
“ good evening, thank you, don’t for- 
get, please,” and sauntered off again 
to join his friend. This time the 
two young men didn’t return to’ the 
billiards, but lounged quietly up the 
village street, and halted before the 
7 roo Hotel.” “Let's dine here, 
and then we can meet them after- 
wards, and take a turn on the Green, 
and go in there to tea ; shall we ?”’ 

“Very well, if you like ; I’m quite 
willing ; it will be a rather awkward 
meeting for you, I should say.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that at all; I 
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rather like it ;” and they both laugh- 
ed as they turned into the dining- 
room. Captain Dashwood’s patience 
wasn’t tried very long, and an answer 
to one of his letters was lying beside 
him on the table before the dinner 
was half over ; he took it up eagerly; 
it wasn’t in her hand he was sure. 
It was from the old man then; and 
he tore it open and read it hurriedly. 

“ Oh, that’s all right, Charlie, there, 
read ; it’s a very nice letter from the 
old fellow ; he’s not half a bad old 
man after all. I wonder she didn’t 
send me a line, cruel little thing ; I'll 
have it out with her by-and-bye ;” 
and the captain made quite easy by 
that quiet note, in which the kind- 
hearted old man had held out his 
hand to hini, and welcomed him in 
an honest and grave way, as his little 
Lily’s chosen husband. Charlie read 
the simple letter through and through, 
and laid it down thoughtfully, on the 
table, and they sat on, eating in 
silence, till the captain, laying down 
his knife and fork, said— 

“T tell you what ; I want to buy 
her a-ring, you know ; is there any- 
where here where they keep such 
things ?” . 

“ Oh, hadn’t you better wait and 
send up to town for it?” 

“ Oh, I don’t want to wait ; I want 
to give it her this very evening. I 
want to put her in chains at once, 
you see; couldn’t I get one any- 
where here? they sell all kinds of 
things in that big shop up at the 
top of the street; let’s try there, 
will you ?” 

“Very well ; come along then.” 

And they sauntered out once again 
into the quiet street, and turned in- 
to the big shop at the end. Here 
the captain having applied for rings, 
a box full of very doubtful articles 
was displayed before him ; he turned 
them over one by one ; they were all 
too flashy and dauby; the stones 
were too big, and the gold was too 
brassy looking ; and one by one they 
were tossed aside. 

“These will never do, Charlie. 
I’m afraid I must wait; it’s a nui- 
sance all the same. I'd have liked 
to have had it to-night ; it would 
have been so deuced neat—wouldn’t 
it ?” 

“Yes; but these things would 
never do, I’m afraid.” 

“Ts it something for a lady's wear, 
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sir ?” inquired the vender, who began 
to suspect the big moustached gen- 
tleman’s designs ; “‘ because, if so, I 
think I have a little article would 
suit exactly.” 

“Well—yes. It is something in 
that line ; let’s see the thing.” 

“ Here it is, sir—a very neat little 
thing, indeed, sir. You see, a bunch 
of Forget-me-nots, tied with a little 
band of gold, in a true lover’s knot— 
a very nice design, sir. Might that 
be something like what you were 
wanting, sir ¢” 


““Yes—yes, I think so. I say, 


Charlie, look here ; this will do beau- 
tifully, won’t it?’ and he held up 
the little toy exultingly. 

“Yes—thanks ; that will do, grand. 
Put it up, please; I'll take it with 
me »” 


“Thanks, thanks, very much. 
Come along, Charlie; its getting 
rather late ; let’s be getting on to 
the “Green” quickly ;” and the two 
gentlemen quitted the shop, and re- 
traced their steps down the street, 
down past the two little ivied towers 
of the castle, and down that pic- 
turesque turn to the right. 

“T think that fellow suspected me ; 
what do you think, Charlie ?” 

“T think he did.” 

“Tt’s avery neat little thing, all 
the same, and I’m glad I have it; 
she'll like the idea of my thinking of 
it so soon ; don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 

“And I can get her lots of grand 
ones when I go to town, you know.” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

And they walked on to the close 
grass, the captain looking this way 
and that, up at the windows of No. 1, 
Queen’s-terrace, along the “ Green,” 
along the beach, and sands, and finally 
along the pier. 

“There they are, I think, on the 
pier ; don’t you see ?”’ 

“Yes ; so they are ; come along.” 

And the captain’s heart beat quicker 
as they hurried on towards those two 
little figures sitting on the wooden 
bench at the end of the pier. Nearer 
and nearer they came, the captain’s 
heart thumping faster and louder, 
aud Miss Lily's rosy cheeks growin 
redder and hotter as he approache 
What an awkward meeting that was 
on that lonely pier in the dim even- 
ing light, and how those little fingers 
trembled as he held them in, his big 
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strong hands ; what a very awkward 
meeting it was, and how hard the 
captain found it to begin a conversa- 
tion with those confused young ladies ; 
how he chewed his moustache and 
shuffled his feet about, and what des- 
perate efforts he made to clear his 
voice, and try and address some one. 
Aggie’s powers of making a conver- 
sation for every one, and never being 
put out, didn’t desert her now, and 
after that one confused shaking of 
hands and shuffling about, launched 
out at once with— 

“What a lovely evening it is; 
isn’t it, Mr. Okedon ?” and, “I’m sure 
pe must be surprised at finding us 

ere all alone so late, but papa will 
join us in a few minutes.” What 
wonderful tact and coolness that 
young lady had to be sure, and how 
quietly and calmly she took posses- 
sion of Charlie, and led him off to 
look at that big lumbering boat which 
was drifting by the end of the pier. 
How kind and thoughtful it was of 
her to give the captain that opportu- 
nity for taking that trembling little 
hand in his, and holding it there 
while he asked that cruel little girl 
what she meant by not answering 
his little billet doux of this evening. 
There was no one to see or remark 
how very close he was sitting to that 
little figure on the bench, and no one 
to hear those foolish reproachful 
speeches that were being poured into 
her ears ; it was a very quiet retired 
little seat, just behind the sail-house, 
close against the wooden rail, which 
was the only protection against their 
tumbling over into the blue water. 
Charlie and Agnes had sauntered on 
down the pier, “to look for papa,” 
very likely. And these two young 
persons found themselves once more 
alone on another little wooden bench, 
sitting close together ; were all their 
téte-a-tétes to be held on wooden 
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benches ? Lily wondered; why couldn’t 
they stand or walk sometimes, she 
thought ; did it require a wooden 
bench always to inspire that big in- 
dividual with those tender speeches ; 
couldn’t he have made love at all 
without that little plank to assist 
him; but she didn’t mind sitting 
there in the dusk now, half as much 
as she had minded sitting beside him 
on either of those seats of yesterday ; 
she was beginning to grow accustom- 
ed to having him always sitting into 
her pocket, and beginning to like it 
too, for she sat there very quietly 
listening to his deep voice, and look- 
ing into his eyes, and bearing very 
patiently to have that strong arm 
circling her once again. 

Then how he got possession of her 
hand, and slipped that little ring of 
Forget-me-nots on her trembling fin- 
ger ; she didn’t know, but when she 
looked down it was there, and the 
little blue stones twinkled and glis- 
tened through her happy tears, and 
it all seemed like a dream, when he 
bent his handsome head over it and 
kissed the little hand. What a seal 
of love and hope seemed set there, 
what a new deep well of happiness 
was opened before her as he drew 
her to him, and held her there close 
to him in the dim light, held her 
there nestling and hiding against his 
heart the happiest little girl in all 
Wales that evening; and the light 
grew dimmer and darker as they sat 
there talking in their quiet corner, 
and the far off stars were looking 
down on them from the dim sky, and 
smiling up upon them from out the 
dark water where they were reflected ; 
and the minutes went slipping by 
unheeded, flying, flying, all too quickly, 
bearing away with them so much of 
love and hope, so much of the happy 
past, so much of light and sunshine. 
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BOOKS ON A MARCH. 


Among zealous collectors and readers 
must be reckoned M. Tenant de 
Latour, formerly Royal Librarian 
to Louis Philippe at Compitgne. 
This gentleman must be now well 
stricken in years, as he was both hus- 
band and father in 1815, when he hast- 
ened up from the country to support 
the royal cause against Napoleon. 
Even on that absorbing occasion, he 
took care to provide himself with his 
darling “ Virgil,” his ‘“ Jerusalem 
Delivered of 1598,” his “ Imitatio 
Christi,” and his “‘ Mémoiresde Roche- 
foucauld,” from the Elzevirian press. 
Of these he probably set the highest 
value on the “Tasso,” which was 
printed only three years after the 
death of the ill-starred poet, had be- 
longed to the old library of Nanthiat, 
was once in the possession of the 
Chevalier d’Aydie, and was finally 
presented to M. de Latour by the 
granddaughter of the lovely Aissa,* 
Madame de Bonneval. We shall not 
dwell on the uncomfortable condition 
of the Bourbons at the moment, nor 
on their northern excursion. The 
only circumstance bearing on our sub- 
ject is the consolation imparted to M. 
de Latour by the possession of his 
four manuals during a stay at 
Bethune in Picardy, for a couple of 
days. The Bucolics refreshed him 
by the contrast they presented to the 
military sights and sounds around 
him. His “Tasso” tempered the 
discomfort of his situation by its 
scenes of beauty and tenderness. In 
Rochefoucauld he found more im- 
portant personages than he, sufferin 

a still harder fate in the old civi 

wars ; and the “Imitation,” by its 
evangelical power, brought his mind 
to a degree of resignation. He 
adds :— 


“ These enjoyments were modified with- 
out doubt, but I found myself much less 
unhappy than if I were constrained to walk 
about the public places of a little town, or 
resort to its coffee-houses, in order to deaden 
the chagrin to which I was subjected by 
my present situation” ft 


PARIS BOOKSTALLS. 


With much gusto does this book- 
lover recount his ancient wanderings 
among the stalls and booths of Paris 
in search of rare and valuable volumes. 


“For certain I would not think of writ- 
ing letters (as now) after a long explora- 
tion of the stalls on our quays, and the 
securing of a new Elzevir or a new Blaeu, 
or something of less value. My only 
thoughts then were to relish my good for- 
tune, not to write about it. I enjoyed the 
happiness and the calm of possession, which 
nothing in the future seemed capable of 
disturbing.” 


At the time of writing his letters 
on bibliographical subjects, he was 
removed far from the localities of the 
book-stalls, but in his dreams their 
brown, sunburnt images frequently 
visited his thoughts. 


“ How often have I not traversed in my 
dreams, on a fine autumn evening, from 
the Cité (all within the Isle Notre Dame) 
to the Pont des Arts, and from that to the 
great street of the Carrousel, rummaging 
all the booths, turning over the leaves 
of books, which I had already examined 
a hundred times. I stop longer than usual 
at one of my favourite stalls, and mark 
the gesture of the owner pointing out an 
open book now offered first time for sale. 
I see but imperfectly through the dreamy 
vapour, but surely it isa treasure. I joy- 
fully review again the faces of the brave 
stall-keepers, I move from one stall to 
another, I continue to purchase, I get into 
the omnibus of Roule, I settle myself as 
comfortably ag I can to overhaul my pur- 
chases, one of them falls, and the noise 
awakens me.” 


The epog of the first Revolution 
furnished a rich harvest to the booths 
and stalls of Paris, so many richly- 
bound volumes of superior works 
were dispersed abroad from the con- 
fiscated libraries of noble houses, 
some of the owners being banished, 
others murdered. The vendors of 
these volumes mostly removed the 
arms of the ancient owners. They 
were soon bought up by bibliophiles 
of the improved shade of politics, 
who, not being obliged to emigrate, 


* There is among the Belgian reprints a romance founded on the escape of the Turkish 
Maiden Aissa, with the Knight above named, and their subsequent fortunes. 
+ “Mémoires d’un Bibliophile,” par M. Tenant de Latour, Ancien Bibliothécaire dy 
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the richly-bound and _ valuable 
volumes paid no second visit to the 
quays. 

The rich buyer, who is languidly 
inspecting the last purchase sent 
home, has but a faint conception of 
the joy felt by a genuine amateur, 
who has just discovered a rare old 
volume in good preservation—one for 
which he has been seeking for years, 
hid among the rubbish of a book- 
stall. But how pale would anything 
we could say on this subject appear 
beside the glow of Mr. Oldbuck’s 
communication to his young friend, 
when he had him temporarily im- 
prisoned in his sanctum. See the 
Antiquary. 

“See this bundle of ballads, not one of 
them later than 1700, and some of them 
an hundred years older. I wheedled an old 
woman out of these, who loved them better 
than her prayer-book. Tobacco, sir, snuff, 
and the complete Syren were the equivalent. 
For that mutilated copy of the “Complaynt 
of Scotland,” I sat out the drinking of two 
dozen bottles of strong ale with the latelearn- 
ed proprietor, who in gratitude bequeathed it 
to me by his last will. These little Elze- 
virs are the memoranda and trophies of 
many a walk by night and morning through 
the Cow-gate, the Canon-gate, the Bow, 
St. Mary’s Wynd. How often have 
I stood haggling on a halfpenny, lest by a 
too ready acquiescence in the dealer's first 
price he should be led to suspect the value 
I set on the article. How have I trembled 
lest some passing stranger should chop in 
between me and the prize, and regarded 
each poor student of divinity that stopped 
to turn over the books at the stall as a 
rival amateur, or a prowling bookseller in 
disguise. And then, Mr. Lovel, the sly 
satisfaction with which one pays the con- 
sideration, and pockets the article, affecting 
a cold indifference, while the hand is trem- 
bling with pleasure. Then tm dazzle the 
eyes of our wealthier and emulous rivals by 
showing them such a treasure as this (dis- 
playing a little black smoked book about 
the size of a primer), to enjoy their sur- 
prise and envy! ‘ These, my 

oung friend, these are the white moments 
of life that repay the toil, and pains, and 
sedulous attention, which our profession 
above all others so sedulously demands.” 


Though the balance of mere worldly 
ssessions is on the side of the Eng- 
ish when compared with the French 
ople, the balance of literary taste 
is on the other. There are published 
in Paris many more workg on mere 
literary subjects in the year than in 
London, and it does not surprise us 
that our second-hand booksellers, as 
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a body, are not to be compared with 
their Parisian fellows in ability or 
information. 

Some years since a stall in the 
neighbourhood of the Pont des Arts 
was kept by M. Achaintre, who had 
erewhile sat in a professor's chair. 
It was probably an extreme appre- 
ciation of the qualities of wine and 
brandy that caused his descent in 
the social scale. Lemaire the pub- 
lisher employed him in preparing his 
“Collection des Classiques Latins,” 
for he was a thoroughly good Latin, 
and a fair French scholar. In his 
conduct of the business of his stall 
he did not forget the usages of good 
society, to which he had been ac- 
customed, but his enduring love of 
strong drinks rather impeded his im- 
provement in worldly matters. 

Another good Latin scholar, and 
one reasonably versed in French let- 
ters, was M. Deleau, whose stand was 
near the Carrousel. He had been 
professor of mathematics, and owed 
his social degradation tostrong waters, 
like the professor just mentioned. 
He did not confine his stock to his 
favourite scientific works, but kept 
up a happy variety. 

The Dabins—father, mother, and 
daughter—after owning a respectable 
establishment for some years, were 
reduced to the possession of a mere 
book-stand. They conducted their 
business with energy, often changing 
their stock, and doing a fair business. 
But the February of 1848 arrived. 
Their books were placed for safe 
keeping with one of the porters of 
the Louvre, and the political reform- 
ers looking or affecting to look on 
them as Royalist property, threw 
some of them into the Seine, and 
took others home for the solace and 
improvement of their leisure hours. 
The poor daughter was reduced to 
a small exhibition of almanacs, &c., 
in consequence of this mistake on the 
part of the patriots. 

Mr. Jerome, who kept his stand 
near the pump of the Pont Noétre 
Dame, was a strict Jansenist, and any 
one in search of the “ Provincialles 
of Pascal,” or the “Mémoires de 
Fontaine,” or the “Quatre Gémis- 
sements”’ (four groans), made their 
way to his stall. He either had all 
the Port Royal works or knew where 
to find them. He carried all the 
Port Royal conscience into his ordi- 
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nary affairs, and as M. de Latour ex- 
presses it, “Might be alive at this 
day, but for having been obliged to 
remove from his beloved pump.” 


OLD BOOKS IN DUBLIN, 


Had Dublin been provided with 
such observant bibliophiles as M. de 
Latour for the last seventy or eighty 
years we would doubtlessly be ac- 
quainted with some interesting details 
in the experiences of the sellers of 
new and second-hand books of the 
two past generations. Mr. L., a 
descendant of one of the Grand Mo- 
narque’s refugees, occasionally paid a 
visit to a second-hand book-shop in 
Eustace-street or Temple-lane. Being 
once caught in a shower, he borrowed 
an umbrella from the man of books, 
who said he would call at Mr. L.’s 
foritnext morning. That gentleman 
being at leisure when the bookseller 
called, entered into conversation with 
him, and finding that he had a pros- 
pect of a considerable gain if he 
could put together five pounds, he 
lent him that sum, exacting its pay- 
ment onacertain day. The borrower 
was punctual, and obtained a new 
loan of ten pounds. Being again 

unctual he got a loan of double the 
ast sum, and was punctual again. 
This time he stated that he was in 
no immediate want of a further ad- 
vance, and was profuse in thanks. 

He subsequently became an emi- 
nent bookseller and publisher in 
Dame-street, and his native country 
has been represented in parliament 
by one of his descendants. In most 
cases it is to the advantage of the sel- 
ler of old books not to have read much, 
and not to confide in his own judg- 
ment. Let him keep his ears open, 
and listen to the discourse of ama- 
teurs who have taken their degrees. 
If he be cursed with a taste for any 
species of archeological literature, 
and indulge it, his ruin is certain. 

The late Brian Geraghty was a 
fair Gaelic scholar, and most enthu- 
siastic on the subject of Irish arche- 
ology. He would let no one outbid 
him at an auction where valuable 
books or MSS. relative to Ireland 
were offered. A foible of a weaker 
class was the collection of Black- 
wood's, and Fraser’s, and the Dublin 
University Magazinesin odd numbers, 
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from the beginning, getting them 
handsomely bound, and then endea- 
vouring to sell them so as to sustain 
no loss. In most cases he was ob- 
liged to send them to one of our lite- 
rary auction-rooms, and suffer a loss 
in money, having already suffered a 
very heavy loss in time. To make 
his descent to the Avernus of trade 
the quicker, he got a valuable work 
of our old historian’s translated, an- 
notated, printed with fine type on fine 
paper, and published. This patriotic 
proceeding, in conjunction with the 
failure of a publishing and commission 
house, brought the enthusiastic arche- 
ologist into the bankrupt court, and 
thence, after a brief interval of des- 
pair, to the grave before his time. 

Messrs. Grant and Bolton owned 
a mighty stock of ancient and 
modern standard books in Dublin 
some twenty-five years since. Their 
catalogue formed a good octavo 
volume. Rather before their time, a 
brother and sister prospered so well 
by a shop on the quays and a stand at 
the Four Courts, as to retire ultimately 
to a suburban paradise and live on 
their income. At present Dublin 
possesses some two or three men, wise 
in their generation, and careful in 
avoiding the study of any portion of 
their intellectual commodities beyond 
the title page. Their stocks may be 
reckoned by myriads of volumes, and 
their names have a good odour on 
change. Sic semper /* 


MORAL INFLUENCES OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Our model librarian haying nicely 
and scientifically disposed his books 
let us see what additions he has made 
to his mental comforts. On this 
occasion, the ardent lover of books, 
M. de Latour comes to our aid. 


“Let us recognise, let us proclaim the 
great and happy place which bibliography 
occupies in the moral existence of its true 
worshippers... . . Among the tastes so 
diversified which Providence has imparted 
to mortals, the love of books is that which, 
after having afforded the greatest and 
truest enjoyment during prosperity, reserves 
the purest and most enduring consolations 
for all the troubles of life. . . . Bibliography 
has the advantage of promoting to the 
highest degree of perfection that which 
being entirely ideal in its nature, receives 
from art an existence sensible to the eyes of 
the body as well as the eyes of the mind— 


* There is no reference here to new books or the publishers or sellers of them, 
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and likewise the privilege of presenting it 
adorned with all that splendour which the 
researches of art can add to the exterior 
form, charming the senses of the studious 
man by the lively personification of the 
literary beauties which have inflamed his 
fancy. 

“In effect who will deny that the most 
perfect personification of that, which in its 
essence is purely ideal, does not tend to give 
this ideal a force which must contribute to 
the profit of the useful, the good, the grand. 

Let what will be said or done, we 
are always more or less led by the eyes and 
the other organs of sense, and this defect 
if you will, being inherent in human nature, 
always disposes us to indulgence for the 
beautiful to the prejudice of the true; must 
it not then count as a virtue when the 
beautiful seeks only to enhance the true? 

“ Rollin, the sage Rollin even, expressed 
the greater pleasure received from the read- 
ing of a book displaying good materials and 
good execution than from the perusal of a 
carelessly finished one (Rollin was a mere 
scholar not a bibliophile). Others like him 
give the artistically executed works the 
preference, but the bibliophile loves them. 
He finds in the object of his love, qualities 
which escape the notice of the vulgar. The 
mere scholar calls books his friends, as 
people give that name in society to mere 
well-wishers; but to the bibliophile they 
are genuine friends. & 

“There is no true bibliophile but he who 
loves all his books without exception, who 
has read all he possesses (!), and who shares 
its influence with the external form of the 
thing. This being granted, the more neat 
and elegant the appearance of the volume, 
the more happily does it personify the author 
whom the reader has in his affections, and 
the more pleasantly are the impressions it 
makes, fixed in the imagination and me- 
mory of the reader. 

“Yes, even in his souvenirs. When he 
is among his books he reads, re-reads, turns 
over the leaves. When they are no more 
before his eyes he thinks on them as on ab- 
sent friends. Even as he represents to his 
mind the images of these absent friends 
when away, he can call up before his mind’s 
eye, the form, the colour, the characteristics 
of such and such of his precious volumes. 
One of these treasures is not a simple port- 
folio in Morocco or Russia leather; it is 
Racine, it is Dante, it is Gray. Every one 

accidental properties which iden- 
tify it with the author in the mind of the 
Tr. 

“All these reminiscences are so many 
happy distractions—too few alas!—so 
many mental communications, which make 
us forget as much as may be, these pre- 
occupations of spirit, these troubles of the 
heart, these present sorrows, those sorrows 
of all times, whose incessant action, if not 
interrupted by means of such a puissant 
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influence, would infallibly kill the wretched 
man endowed with imagination, or cursed 
with sensibility.” 


To an enthusiast like M. de Latour 
in whose heart of hearts is enshrined 
the tangible representatives of his 
Virgil, his Horace, his Homer, the 
garb in which they are arrayed is not 
an indifferent matter. The reader 
will please bear in mind that he is 
addressing his observations to a lady, 
who, we take for granted, is in full 
sympathy with his tastes and literary 
predilections. 


**Remark, Madam, that I have hitherto 
said nothing on the subject of binding. 
The binding is to the book what the dress 
is to the man. And even as an individual 
however distinguished, cannot make his 
natural advantages available if he presents 
himself to society in a garb unsuitable to 
his social position, so it would be impos- 
sible for the best book, the best executed 
in all its other details not to lose some of 
its influence on the imaginations of its 
readers if not suitably bound. I say, suit- 
ably bound if bound at all, for simply put 
in wrapper it does not incur the same risk. 
It may in this last case represent a man of 
good taste in his dressing gown. And I 
have not lightly made this allusion to the 
binding, for I wish to establish the fact that 
the constituent parts of the volume, next 
after its intellectual content are those that 
serve before all others to personify him who 
wrote it. The printer’s production and the 
contingent circumstances of the volume be- 
come the living and speaking author.” 


A “JERUSALEM” OF PRICE. 


But if an ordinary volume can ex- 
ercise such influence on the soul of 
an amateur what must be the power 
of one connected with the author b 
his autograph, or by its relation wit 
some circumstance of his life? Our 
bibliophile possesses a copy of the 
“ Jerusalem Delivered,” and of the 
“Tmitatio Jesu Christi” which he 
would not part with for one of those 
Rhenish tracts of country so coveted 
by some of his countrymen. Of the 
hold the first of these has on his 
affections and the circumstances at- 
tending its publication he thus in- 
forms his fair correspondent. 


“T have in my possession, Madam, a 
copy of the first complete edition of the 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” the very Editio 
Princeps. In 1580 an unauthorized edition 


of the first fourteen cantoes was published 
at Venice. 


But in the following year two 
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complete editions (at all events with but 
slight defects) were issued at Parma from 
the presses of Erasmus Viotti, one in 4to, 
the other in 12mo. These were executed 
from a copy corrected by Tasso himself, 
who being at the time in prison at Ferrara, 
could not be as effectively consulted as the 
publisher wished. My copy is the 12mo, 
a desirable size as I can always have it with 
me. It isin good preservation for a vol- 
ume now nearly three hundred years in 
existence. The vellum indeed is a little 
discoloured by time. These circumstances 
would have sufficient interest for a biblio- 
phile, even if a particular fact mentioned in 
the dedication had not seized on the atten- 
tion still more forcibly. 

“This edition was dedicated to Duke 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, by the pub- 
lisher, Angelo Ingegneri. Here is the 
translation of the commencement. 


“* Most SERENE Lorp, 

“¢Two years and a half since when 
poor Signor Torquato Tasso, led by his 
strange melancholy, arrived at the gates of 
Turin, and was refused admission for want 
of the necessary visa de sante (certificate of 
health), it was I who meeting him return- 
ing from hearing Mass at the Church of the 
Capucin Fathers, introduced him into the 
city, after making known to the guards his 
noble qualities, which although he had 
come on foot, and was poorly dressed, could 
mot be entirely hidden by his humble ex- 
terior. Afterwards your Most Serene High- 
ness loaded him with favours, and if Mon- 
seigneur the Marquis of Este, fulfilling the 
wishes of Monseigneur de Turin, had not 
already received and succoured him, I am 
certain that your highness would have 
afforded him a home, and provided for his 
wants, for you showed as much pity for his 
great misfortunes, as sympathy and ad- 
miration for his lofty genius. Having 
discovered his Jerusalem Delivered in frag- 
ments, and literally trodden under foot by 
those who printed it in part at Venice, I 
wish to produce it to the world,’ &c. 


“ Does not this anecdote in itself seem to 
possess the most thrilling interest? Do 
you not, Madam, seem to see the unfortu- 
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nate poet on his first flight from Ferrara, 
his mind half deranged by passion, and not 
giving to his corporal wants or to his ap- 
pearance any sort of attention? Is it pos- 
sible for me to think on my little volume 
without representing to myself at the same 
time, the unhappy poet in the situation 
just described, and such as he was met by 
Angelo Ingegnere?* How can I forbear 
representing him to myself in the sequel 
covered with glory, though on the bed of 
death, when going to be crowned in the 
Capitol? . . 

“The edition of 1771 published by 
Auguste Delalain shall ever be particularly 
dear to me, because it was in these two fine 
volumes that my lamented tutor Gabriel 
de P. of the Oratory heard me read the 
Jerusalem for the first time (here the dates 
and publishers of some editions are record- 
ed). These fine editions serve more com- 
pletely to identify the authors who have 
already fascinated the imagination of the 
bibliophile. And will any one assert that 
the pleasure of reading and re-reading their 
select authors would not be modified if their 
works came from the hands of an ignorant 
publisher, aided by a common place artist ? 
In conclusion I shall content my- 
self with saying that these interviews with 
the masters of intelligence, that this life 
passed among the chief representatives of 
genius more vividly personified by all the 
resources of bibliography, are the greatest 
moral recompenses for all the disappoint- 
ments of real life—this life of bitterness and 
trials, from which one is so glad to escape 
as often as possible in taking refuge in the 
life of the intellect. This is more particu- 
larly the case of certain epochs when the 
general spirit of society, the irrefrangible 
laws of taste and of morality have under- 
gone such modifications that we can no 
longer recognise the conditions of the true, 
the beautiful, and the just, except in the 
happily unperishable labours of those great 
men who have preceded us.” 


Sweet indeed, and many are the 
consolations enjoyed by the body to 
which our amiable bibliophile be- 
longs, but see to what pangs, to what 


* The biography of this the second epic poet of his native country is one of the saddest 


im the annals of genius. Born in the kingdom of Naples in 1554, he, and his father, and 
the prince of Salerno their patron, owed the safety of their lives to a timely flight to 
Rome. He studied jurisprudence at Padua, and got his degrees in philosophy and theo- 
logy, but the poetical temperament was too strong for the outer training. At sixteen 
years of age he produced his Rinaldo or “ Jerusalem Conquered,” and commenced the 
“ Jerusalem Delivered” at twenty-two. Finding a patron in the Duke of Ferrara, he 
abode at his court, and made verses tohis glory. At twenty-seven years of age he visited 
the court of Charles IX. of France in the train of the Prince Cardinal d’Este, and received 
great attention, On his return to Ferrara he unhappily allowed himself the privilege of 
falling in love with Leonora his patron’s sister, and thence till his death in 1595, his 
fortunes were made up of imprisonments, poverty, hunger, wanderings, disparagements, 
calumnies, and partial eclipses of reason. Outliving his miseries, he was received with 
great honour in Rome, and died on the eve of his intended coronation in the Capitol, 
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desolation of spirit, to what torture 
bordering on despair such amateurs 
are obnoxious from chances of fire, of 
warfare, or even from a mere change 
for the worse in their fortunes. Any 
attachment to objects even so esti- 
mable in themselves as good books, 
when elevated to a passion is not 
safely to be indulged. There is an- 
other and not a small inconvenience 
attached to the institution. M. de 
Latour and the greater part of his 
brothers in taste—men as moral as 
Sir CharlesGrandison himself, would 
no more put an illustrated lascivious 
volume into the fire, if it happened 
to be printed in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, than they would 
their own right arms. We will grant 
that they never inspect them with 
the same relish as Mr. Lovelace or 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, but say that 
one of them, paying a visit to his lite- 
rary hoard, finds a young friend 
peeping into one of these detestable 
curiosities, how can he acquit himself 
of the assured harm that follows? 

Numerous were our amateur’s plea- 
sures and triumphs, as during his 
busy and well-occupied career he 
secured this or that literary gem from 
the grasp of a rival at an auction, or 
from the catalogue of some bookseller 
of taste, or even on some daily visited 
book-stall. His enjoyment has been 
vividly painted by Jonathan Oldbuck 
in the quotation already made. But 
the capture we are about to record 
was perhaps that which of all his 
numerous ones afforded him the most 
pleasure. 


ROUSSEAU’S PERIWINKLE. 


One day, in 1827, while sauntering 
along his walk of preference, the 
Quay of the Louvre, his eye fell on 
the back of an ordinary looking vo- 
lume, bearing for title /mitatio Jesu 
Christi. He was no way struck with 
its appearance, which presented all 
the signs of having been thumbed by 
some tasteless student. Nevertheless, 
opening it, as it were, mechanically, 
he found written at the top of the 
title-page a name which sent a thrill 
along all his nerves— 


A J. J. ROUSSEAU ! 
The edition was a mere ordinary 


* Text—“ Nor is the flesh yet dead.” 
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one, Lemercier, 1751, with cross on 
title-page and other pious emblems 
accompanying, but what consequence ? 
J. J. Rousseau had once the book in 
his possession, the feverish hand of 
that self-indulgent philosopher had 
traced these characters, the volume 
was worth its weight in gold. 

The handwriting of the lover of the 
faithless Mme. de Warens was fami- 
liar to our enthusiast, but he would 
make certainty more certain. Laying 
down sixty fifteen centimes, as the 
French choose to express seventy- 
five, by way of purchase, he hurried 
to the Pont des Arts, and so to 
the Rue des Marais Saint Germain 
Marshes’-street ! (What a name for 
a Dubliner or Londoner to have to 
pronounce several times in a conver- 
sation !) where lived his much re- 
spected binder, honest Messier, as he 
calls him. Messier was at the mo- 
ment engaged in binding a complete 
set of Rousseau’s works, which pos- 
sessed an autograph of the writer, and 
the amateur was anxious to compare 
both specimens. 

Going along, and feverishly turn- 
ing over the leaves, he came to a 
translation of a passage in the margin 
of a page. “‘ Whereas, it is so seldom 
that we can cease speaking without 
having wounded our conscience.” 
Doubt was no longer possible. The 
handwriting of Rousseau was there 
in all its characteristic neatness. Still 
turning over the leaves he found nu- 
merous phrases underlined, but no 
more written characters. At last, at 
the bottom of a page, Book II., cap. 
ix., he found the words, “ Nec caro 
adhuc, mortua est,” cancelled by a 
pencil mark, and these substituted 
underneath, “Nec homines mali mor- 
tui sunt.”* There was the misan- 
thrope revealed, there lay the com- 
plete moral surety of the author's 
identity. 

Arrived at the binder’s, and hav- 
ing compared the handwriting, all 
doubt was removed, and he sped like 
a man beside himself to the house of 
the Marquis de Vt, in the Rue 
Coq Heron, flew upstairs, shot like a 
cannon-ball into his study, and exhi- 
biting the title-page of the little book 
te the eyes of the rather astonished 
gentleman, asked him what was 
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meant by the signature: The Mar- 
quis had frequently seen Rousseau’s 
autograph in the archives of the 
library of the “Corps Legislatif ” and 
elsewhere, and recognised it at once 
as genuine. Having remarked the 
corrections before mentioned and the 
underlining, they passed to the fourth 
book, which treats of the Eucharist, 
to find what treatment it had received 
from the philosopher of small faith. 
As they were inclined to suspect, they 
found neither correction of sentences 
nor underlining through the whole 
book, and their satisfaction was aug- 
mented. 

*** See then,’ I exclaimed to my friend, 
‘this book was his vade mecum at all 
hours. He read it by night, for here are 
some drops of melted wax. He carried it 
with him into the fields, for here are one 
or two dried leaves. Wonderful that in his 
works there is nothing said about a book 
from which he never was separated an in- 
stant. As well as my memory serves me, 
the “ Imitation” has not been mentioned 
in any one of his works so much as once. 
I shall carry my little volume to M. de 
Musset-Pathay, Rousseau’s biographer, to- 
morrow, and likewise to his learned friend, 
M. Beuchot. What an inexhaustible mine 
of reflections of every kind! What de- 
lightful subject for our evening’s conversa- 
tion! what admiration, what jealousy I 
shall excite !’” 


Still a new joy and surprise! One 
of the enthusiastic friends, Le F., 
turning over the volume and meeting 
a dried leaf, exclaimed, “And the 
periwinkle too.” Readers of the 
Confessions will recollect the part 
played by this little flower. So there 
were cries of joy and delight among 
the connoisseurs present. M. de La- 
tour passed on to gladden the hearts 
of other friends, or fill them with 
envy, according to circumstances, and 
finally went to bed in such an excited 
state that in the words of some for- 
gotten poet, “Sleep fled his couch 
that night.” Great was the chagrin 
of M. de Musset-Pathay at having 
published his biography before the 
discovery of this interesting relic. 

Like an amateur of sound taste, 
the fortunate owner of the volume 
did not get it rebound. He contented 
himself with having a Russia-leather 
case made for it, and placing it among 
the most conspicuous and most valued 
of his,books, and great was his self- 
complacency on receiving the con- 
gratulations of all French men and 
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women, who aspired to a character 
for literary taste. Still he was not 
aware of the full value‘of his prize. 


“T believed that we had now arrived the 
book to its apogée of glory, I to the pin- 
nacle of my satisfaction. From time to 
time when left alone, I would lovingly look 
on it, search out the autographical lines 
anew, cast an eye on the periwinkle, smell 
the volume, and all was done. I did not 
suppose that in this nether world of ours it 
would be permitted to a bibliophile to ex- 
perience greater joy.” 


But his rapture as collector was not 
yet at its acme. Many years after 
(1839) looking over the last edition 
of Rousseau’s works, he found a letter 
from Motiers Travers (in Neuchatel), 
A.D. 1763, where he was experiencing 
the discomforts of banishment for his 
“Emile,” and in thisletter addressed 
to the Paris bookseller, Duchesne, 
was found an order for “ Pensées de 
Pascal,” “C&uvres de Bruyere,” and 
the “Imitatio Jesu Christi.” Most 
of his works had been published be- 
fore that period, so that the omission 
of the name of the precious volume 
from them became easily accounted 
for. It was natural for an exiled 
philosopher to procure the books 
mentioned, especially the Imitation. 

But not only was the date of the 
book’s first possession now ascer- 
tained; the very identical periwinkle 
between the leaves succeeded in se- 
curing a history. If any of our 
readers has lost time in the perusal 
of the “ Confessions” he will proba- 
bly recollect the celebrated ascent to 
the Charmettes, wherein the way 
being steep, and J/aman (Mme. de 
Warens)somewhat heavy, shealighted 
from her sedan to rest her chairmen, 
at about the middle of the ascent, 
and proceeded the rest of the way on 
foot. As they were ascending she 
cried out to Rousseau, on casting her 
eye on the hedge, “Oh, voila de la 
perveuche encore en fleur (oh, here’s 
the periwinkle still in flower !”) In 
the portion of his Confessions relative 
to his exile at Motiers Travers, he 
thus refers to the memorable per- 
venche— 


‘In 1764 (the period of his exile) being 
at Cressier with my friend, M. Dupeyrou, 
we were ascending a hill, on the summit of 
which is a little salon, called with justice, 


Bellevue. I commenced to botanise a little. 
On proceeding upwards, and looking among 
the bushes, I uttered a ery of joy—' Ah, 
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here is the periwinkle (he had not caught 
sight of one since that day at the char- 
mettes)!’ Dupeyrou perceived my tran- 
sport, but was ignorant of the cause.” 


So far Rousseau ; we now quote 
M. de Latour :— 


“Who can imagine my joy! It was in 
1763 that Rousseau received at Motiers 
Travers the ‘Imitation’ from the bookseller, 
Duchesne. It was in 1764 that for the 
first time since he had quitted the char- 
mettes he discovered the periwinkle, and 
ke found it at Cressier, near Motiers 
Travers, where he still lived. It is cer- 
tainly the flower which drew from him that 
cry of enthusiasm, and re-awaked that 
sympathetic recollection,—the same which 
he gathered, which he laid up in his favour- 
ite book, and it is I who possess to-day 
that wonderful flower, the genuine peri- 
winkle, a priceless treasure to any one 
who has received from heaven the gift of a 
certain order of sensibility. Do you not 
feel, Madame, that there is matter enough 
here to dry up with envy the Charles 
Nodiers, the Aimé Martins, the Guilberts of 
Pixerecourt?—I mean all the men of soul 
of our caste, who are not absorbed in the 
mere material portion of the taste for books, 
and who would be more interested in the 
remains of a decayed flower attached in a 
moral sense to the life of a man of genius, 
than in the greater or less breadth of the 
margin of an ‘ Elzevir!’” 


The enthusiastic writer whom we 
have been quoting, if still living, is in 
the enjoyment of his biblical trea- 
sures in his eighty-seventh year. He 
was certainly alive last year. A 
gentleman of such conservative in- 
stincts could have been no other than 
a staunch royalist. So we find him 
as before mentioned, in the body 
guards that would have showed fight 
for Louis XVIII. and his family in 
the beginning of the Hundred Days if 
allowed todoso. Readers of “ Waver- 
ley” need not be reminded how the 
Baron of Bradwardine missing his 
“Titus Livices” on a retreat, returned 
to look for it and was captured. We 
are persuaded that if M.de Latour 
had left any of his four favourites 
mentioned in their place) behind 

im, he would have incurred a simi- 
lar risk, but in his instance the thing 
was out of the question. Our now 
venerable bibliophile was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1825. Later he was Louis 
Philippe’s librarian at Compiégne— 
surely the right man in the right 
place. Besides the work here no- 
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ticed, he edited the Poésies of Mal- 
herbe from a copy annotated by 
André Chenier, 1842, “ GEuvres de 
Chapelle et Bachaumont, 1854,” 
and “(Euvres Completes de Racan, 
1857.” M. de Latour is a Provengal. 
His son, Antoine Tennant de Latour, 
has distinguished himself by his 
poetry and his works on Spanish 
literature. 


PIONEERS OF FRENCH POESIE. 


Good old Christian, royalist, and 
moral man as is M. de Latour, what 
induced him to edit the poetry of 
Malherbe, who neither respected 
religion nor womankind? There were 
sufficient reasons. Malherbe may be 
said to be the first to develop what- 
ever capabilities the French language 
possesses for poety. He even ele- 
vated it to the dignity of the ode. 
His remains consist of odes, sonnets, 
epigrams,chansons. He wroteslowly, 
consequently has left little to pos- 
terity. After composing about 100 
verses, or three folios of a discuurse, 
he considered three years areasonable 
rest from his fatigues. He excelled 
in the well-defined form in which 
he expressed his ideas, in the happy 
turns of his phrases, picturesque 
descriptions, variety and justness in 
his comparisons and figures of speech, 
and ingenious employment of fable. 
Malherbe might have been irreligious, 
even disrespectful to the fair sex, but 
he was born in 1557 while Henry II. 
was king, and died in 1628 in the 
reign of Louis XIIL., six kings having 
swayed the French sceptre during his 
life. His age and the poetical 
wonders he wrought with the lan- 
guage would have covered worse 
faults in the eyes of our bibliophile. 
Besides, he became one day possessor 
of a copy with the margins full of a 
commentary by André Chenier, the 
gifted young poet-victim offered 
up to the goddess of reason by the 
flamens of 1793. The edition was 
that of Barbou, 1776, the copy nicely 
bound in calf. It fell into good 
hands, being carefully edited and 
published in the year before men- 
tioned. The best of the early editions 
of Malherbe’s poetry is the third, 
Troyes, Jacques Balduc, 1635. Be- 


sides the poetry, it contains ninety- 
seven letters and some translations. 
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So much for the poet ; now a few 
words on the man. 

Francois de Malherbe was of a 
noble and ancient Caen family. In 
his youth he repaired to Provence, 
where he lived in the house of Henry 
of Angouléme, natural son of Henry 
II. He married a lady of the house 
of Coriolis. All his children died 
before him. He lived on very bad 
terms with his relatives. Once being 
reproached for his numerous law- 
suits with them, he asked was it 
against the Russians and Turks he 
should proceed,—folk who had never 
done him any harm. He would 
not speak to Racan, his pupil, for 
two years, for his having taken the 
liberty of mentioning defects in his 
delivery. Young poets asking his 
opinion of their verses were treated 
to the most savage criticism. He 
would not omit an ill-natured bon- 
mot under any circumstance. After 
dining one Sunday with the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen he fell asleep in his 
chair. The prelate roused him after a 
reasonable time, and requested him to 
come and listen to the sermon he was 
about to preach. ‘Oh, no—excuse 
me,” said the poet ; “I shall sleep 
well enough without it.” To his 
other little defects he added that of 
avarice. He made rather an unedi- 
fying end, and it is really not plea- 
sant to write or read about him. 
Though he laboured earnestly in his 
vocation of poet, he often said that 
poets deserve no reward nor patron- 
age. “Their labouronly amuses, and 
is worth nothing; a player at nine 
pins is as good a member of society 
as a poet.” There have been few 
remarkable men whose names and 
natures harmonised so well. 

Honorat de Beuil, Marquis de Ra- 
can, the pupil of this ill-conditioned 

oet, was born at Roche-Racan, in 
ouraine, in 1589, became a Royal 
page at sixteen years of age under 
elle-garde, who lodged Malherbe in 
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his house by the desire of Henry IV., 
his wife being the poet’s relation. 
Racan joined the army after some 
time, and served through two or three 
campaigns. Returning to the court 
after the siege of Calais, he consulted 
Malherbe on the choice of a career 
and the advice he got was conveyed 
in the fable of the “ Miller, his son, 
and their ass.” Racan took to poetry 
and a married life, and though findin 
Latin so difficult that he never coul 
succeed in committing the Conjiteor 
to memory, he acquired a fair reputa- 
tion in native poetry. His verses were 
distinguished by grace and elegance, 
anda happy expression of light details, 
but wanted vigour. Besides a poeti- 
cal collection of divers poetic pieces, 
many of them on pious subjects, his 
works embrace a poetic translation of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, Sacred 
Odes, Letters, and the Life of Mal- 
herbe. We subjoin the translations 
made by himself and Malherbe of the 
simple passage in Horace, “ Death, 
with impartial foot, knocks at the 
cabins of the poor and the towers of 
kings.” 
Racan. 

** Les lois de la mort sont fatales, 

Aussi-bien aux maisons royales 

Qu’aux taudis couverts de roseaux. 

Tous nos jours sont sujets aux Parques ; 

Ceux des bergers et des Monarques 

Sont coupés des mémes ciseaux.” 


Malherbe. 


“Le pauvre en sa cabane, ot le chaume se 
couvre, 
Est sujet a ses loix, 
Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du 
Louvre, 
N’en défend pas nos Rois.”* 


A PAIR OF CONVIVIAL POETS. 


We cannot pass Chapelle and Ba- 
chaumont, whose triflingremains have 
been lovingly edited by our author, 
without a few words. Claude Em- 
manuel Luillier Chapelle had the 





* Racan.—“ The laws of death are fatal, 


As well to royal houses 


As to huts covered with reeds. 
All our days are subject to the Fates ; 
Those of shepherds and of monarchs 
Are cut off by the same sheers.” 
Malherbe.—‘ The poor man in his cabin where the straw protects him, 
Is subject to its laws, 
And the guard who keeps watch at the gates of the Louvre, 
Protects not our kings from it,” 
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great Epicurean sage, Gassendi, the 
opponent of Descartes, for instructor 
in philosophy, and Nature for his 
instructress in poetry. He was the 
sworn comrade of Racine, Boileau, 
Moliere, La Fontaine, and Bernier, 
and the delight of the courtiers 
for his agreeability, and love of en- 
joyment, and powers of entertain- 
ment. His great failing lay at the 
bottom of the wine-cup, and he was 
often taken roundly to task on this 
point by his more sober friends. He 
seemed penitent at times, but no 
reformation came. Boileau meeting 
him one day in the street, and seeing 
some vinous symptoms hovering about 
him, began to give him seasonable 
advice, which he acknowledged was 
much needed, but the day being hot, 
and standing in the street the reverse 
of pleasant, he invited his mentor into 
a tavern where they could converse 
with some degree of comfort. Hav- 
ing taken their seats, Chapelle ordered 
some trifling refreshment, to avoid 
occupying chairs and tableand leaving 
nothing for the house ; and his friend 
continued to lecture, and he to fill his 
friend’s glass and his own, and the 


fluid began to disappear; and the 
more earnest Boileau became, and the 
more attentive Chapelle, the more 
wine they swallowed. The symposial 
sermon concluded with the most un- 


mistakable drunkenness on both 
sides, and Boileau never afterwards 
touched on the subject of sobriety to 
his disciple. It was one of the stand- 
ing laws at the social meetings of 
these friends, that any one guilty of 
literary offence should read certain 
ages of Chapellain’s stupid epic, “La 
ucelle,” the number being propor- 
tioned to the gravity of the crime. 
There was in Chapelle’s conver- 
sation and manner a geniality and 
seductive power which was almost 
irresistible, witness his victory over 
his mentor. But this power was not 
the result of art, his own nature was 
very impressionable. Being one day 
on a visit at the house of Mile. Choc- 
cars, a learned young lady, her wait- 
ing maid walking into the saloon 
found them both weeping ome 
On mares the cause, Chapelle 
gave an explanation as well as his 
sorrow would allow him. “ We are 
lamenting for the untimely death of 
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the great poet Pindar, from the drugs 
given him by his physicians.” 

Like Edmund Kean and George 
Morland, he sometimes preferred the 
licence of low company to the com- 
eens restraint of good society. 

eing one day invited to sup with 
the great Condé, he neglected the 
invitation, preferring to get drunk in 
the company of some boon compa- 
nions of Ge degree, who had invited 
him to a game of nine pins. The 
prince did not fail to reproach him 
the next time they met, but he ex- 
cused himself by descanting on the 
agreeable qualities of his fellow bowl- 
players, and the happy style in which 
the evening was passed. 

His table-companions occasionally 
suffered from a habit he had con- 
tracted. When the malt began to 
get above the meal, he would com- 
mence to explain the philosophic 
system of Gassendi his dear old tutor, 
and show its superiority over that of 
Descartes. On more than one occa- 
sion the room thinned till “not a 
guest remained,” and then he went 
on refining to the master of the hotel 
or an intelligent waiter, till sleep on 
his side, or impatience on that of his 
auditor, interposed. His death took 
place in 1686. His works in prose 
and verse with his and Bachaumont’s 
celebrated journey occupy two vol- 
umes 12mo, published by Lefevre 
1755. de Latour’s edition has 
been already noticed. 

Frangois le Coigneaux de Bachau- 
mont the joint author of the “Jour- 
ney” was as free and easy in his life 
and conversation as his dear friend 
Chapelle. He was born in 1624, and 
was a zealous opponent of the Maza- 
rin party during the troubles of the 
Fronde. He afterwards adopted a 
life of indolence and (so-called) enjoy- 
ment. There are no femains of his 
in either verse or prose except his 

ortion of the “Journey.” He died 
In 1702 at the age of seventy-eight, 
having betaken himself to Christian 
rules of living several years before. 
On some one expressing his wonder 
and pleasure at the change, he thus 
expressed himself, “ Every man of 
sense should spend his life at the 
dobr of the church, and die within the 
sanctuary.” 
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A FEW RARE SETS. 


Before bringing our article to a 
close we must not omit mention of 
some of the bibliographical treasures 
of M. de Latour. The translations 
of English works in his possession 
will probably serve as index to the 
appreciation of our literature by the 
reading public of France. Among 
them are translations of “ Paradise 
Lost” by Dupre de Saint Maur, 
“Young’s Poetical Works” by Le- 
tourneur, “Ossian’s Poems” by the 
same, “Thomson’s Seasons, 1760; a 
new version” by Deleuze, 1817, 
“Gray’s Poems” by Lemierre, “ By- 
ron’s Poems” by M. Benjamin de 
Laroche, “Sterne’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” and a variety of those English 
fictions which are provided, with 
some philosophical foundation. 

Most dear to our enthusiast is the 
first edition of “ Robinson Crusoe” 
translated by Van Effen. So are the 
“Voyages of Gulliver,” that victim 
to truth, so is the “Conte de Ton- 
neaw” (“Tale of a Tub”). “ Clar- 
rissa Harlowe,” “ Tom Jones,” and 
some other contemporaries are. beside 
these favourites, but not mentioned 
with such tenderness. The “ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho” have been natu- 
ralized in France by the late Mme. 
de Chastenay. But particular ho- 
nour is assigned to those works which 
compose the “inexhaustible enjoy- 
ment of all our generation,” the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, translated 
by M. Defauconpret. With Cooper’s 
novels he closes his list. Besides 
these translations, M. de Latour’s 
library contains the standard English 
works in the original. 

Of course M. de Latour affords the 
place of honour in his library to the 
classics bearing the names of Aldus, 
Elzevir, Stephens, Blaeu. But our 
readers would hardly find novelty 
or entertainment in the separate 
items and the dates of their publica- 
tion. We prefer to mention those 
interesting efforts made by later 
writers to turn the attention of their 
public from the exclusive perusal of 
the classics toanative literature. The 
books mentioned below are among 
those few in our amateuir’s collection 
to which we can afford mention. 

The poetic works of that pedantic 
and conceited poet, Pitrre de Ron- 
sard, 1525-1585, who condescended 
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to visit the Scottish Court, and was 
never weary of detailing the distinc- 
tions conferred on him by the sove- 
reigns of France and Scotland ; 
Lyons, 1592. 

“La Pucelle of Chapelain,” the 
instrument of correction mentioned 
in the notice of Chapelle, 1656, one of 
the most entirely worthless books in 
the library, though one of the dearest 
purchases. 

“ Joseph or the Faithful Slave,” by 
the good Benedictin, Dom. Galien de 
Morillon ; Turin, 1679. Copies very 
rare as the author's brothers in re- 
ligion judging that he had allowed 
Potiphar’s wife to speak too unre- 
servedly, withdrew as many copies as 
they could lay hands on from the 
world of commerce. 

“The Memoires” by Philip de Co- 
mines ; Antwerp, 1597. No reader 
of “Quentin Durward” need be re- 
minded of the epoch and the con- 
temporaries of this shrewd historian. 

“The Essays of Montaigne, 1635.” 
Our subscribers may refer to an arti- 
cle on Montaigne in a late volume of 
the UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

The “Tract on Wisdom,” by the 
Rev. Pierre Charron, 1601, complete 
works, 1635. This learned ecclesias- 
tic, 1541—1603, was an intimate 
friend of the Sieur Michel de Mon- 
taine, and wrote sturdily against 
Atheists, Turks, Jews, and Heretics 
in his “ Z'rois Vérités.” He did not 
escape the censure of the Doctors of 
the Sorbonne for some of his opinions, 
which were rather those of a philo- 
sopher than a theologian. However, 
the matter being brought before 
Jeannin, the president of the Parlia- 
ment, he allowed the censured book 
to be publicly sold, as being innocent 
in a political light. 

M. de Latour regrets that he has 
only two modern editions of Rabelais, 
one published by Desoer in 1820, the 
other edited by M. Lacroix (Biblio- 

hile Jacob,) a social archeologis 
if ever such there were, but many of 
whose writings are unfit for the peru- 
sal of any one who has not seen the 
years of old Parr. 

No doubt our earnest collector 
would feel supreme joy at possessing 
the little octavo volume of wood cuts 
and short explications, dated Paria, 
1565, and thus entitled— 

“Les Songes Drolatisques de Pantagruel, 
contenant plusieurs figures de l’invention de 
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Matitre Rabelais, la derniere ceuvre d’icelui 
pour la récréation des bons esprits.”* 


Having reached so far in the cata- 
logue, we light on warm felicitations 
of the owner to himself on the pos- 
session of one of the choice books 
with which the Regent Philip of Or- 
leans strove to support the ennui of 
existence. There must be a certain 
kind of moral perversion in the 
nature of every hoarder of old books 
as well as in that of the hoarder of 
old gold. Without any evil intention 
he preserves, as the apple of his eye, 
this impure book. 

In another point of view the pos- 
session of a rare library must, as the 
owner approaches his end, inflict 
much trouble on him. He loves his 
treasures with alove unbounded ; how 
shall he endure an eternal separation 
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from them? How can he or the 
genuine miser make a perfect act of 
conformity to God’s will as the hour 
of parting approaches? Even ex- 
treme bodily pain is powerless to 
divert the soul of the enthusiast from 
the harassing thought of soon being 
wrenched away from his chief earthly 
eee Weare not destitute of a liking 
or literature, and for the new or worn 
cases in which it is preserved for our 
use; but rather than be p 

with an insane love for particular 
editions and copies of books, we 
should. be tempted to embrace the 
alternative of never henceforth see- 
ing or handling one of their covers. 
We part, however, from our earnest 
and amiable bibliophile with all 
respect and good wishes. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LUNCHEON over, we betook ourselves 
(the weather being too hot to go out) 
to the hall, and there prepared for an 
afternoon of coma. The blinds were 
pulled down 


“On purpose to keep out the light,” 


but stealthy arrows pe through 


and lay along the faded blue and red 
patches of the Turkey carpet, and the 
dim worsted work of the straight- 
backed chairs. It was profoundly 
still; one could Aear the silence, 
which was only broken by the buzz- 
ing of the flies, on the window pane. 
Dolly had thrown herself—nay, not 
thrown, for that suggests an idea of 
violence never conveyed by Dolly’s 
roughest movement, had sunk into 
a rocking chair, and sat swaying 
gently to and fro. Miss Lestrange 
never and seldom spoke in the 
family circle ; I think she thought it 
waste of time. She knitted now, 
mute as Anderson’s poor pretty mer- 
maid, and meditated on heavenly 
themes to judge by her countenance. 
I sat on a bench by the long table in 


the window; a tall bench, whence 
my legs dangled like gallows’ birds, 
while my elbows rested on a big book, 
of which I read a page and a half. 
The book was Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” and it did not interest 
me in the ol . Thad selected it as 
being one of the biggest and most 
ponderous volumes in the library, 
as having likewise a ponderous title, 
pore to be good for edification. 

arguing with faulty logic that fggn 
so weighty a tone, I must needs ex- 
tract much weighty matter. Truth 
to tell ; I was deeply dissatisfied with 
pre, and with the weedy unstock- 
ed condition of my mind’s fair gar- 
den. Dolly did well to despise me ; 
I was but a poor creature, and des- 
picable ; foolishest, childishest among 
women. I knew absolutely nothing ; 
I had not the least idea what the 
Bill of Rights was about, nor who 
fought the battle of Fontenoy, or any 
other battle either. Dick would des- 
pise me too when he came to know 
me better; would get tired of me, 
and find me insipid. Whether a 


* “The pleasant dreams (inventions) of Pantagruel, containing many designs of the 
jnyention of Master Rabelais, and his last work for the recreation of good minds,” 
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more accurate knowledge of dates 
would make me a more original com- 

anion, I did not stop to inquire. 
'o remedy my deficiencies, I turned 
to Burton, and asked him to tell me 
something about something ; tell me 
a few facts was my cry, like the 
little turning in Kingsley’s Water 
Babies. 

erty is Power, is a true 
aphorism, I suppose ; but after all, 
what is all human knowledge? The 
source of our knowing is to leave a 
deeper hopelesser conviction of our 
utter unknowingness. What a chétif 
scrap of a science is mastered by the 
greatest proficient in the foremost 
pioneer of that science? How the 
ripened spirits of the departed wise, 
bathing in wisdom’s clear fount above 
must smile, looking down on the 
smatterings of learning, on the 
strength of which we dub ourselves 
philosophers and pundits. Solomon, 
saith the Book of Kings, knew 
three thousand proverbs, and his 
songs were a thousand and five. 
Doubtlessly ; and yet assuredly there 
must have been ten times three thou- 
sand proverbs that he knew not—a 


hundred thousand songs never sung 
by him. In the morning of this our 
little life, we set forth on some one 
of the many paths that lead to know- 


ledge’s citadel. The way is steep, 
but we are resolute; it is hedged 
with briars, and incumbered with 
great stones; the briars scratch us, 
and we break our shins over the 
stones, but we struggle on with a 
good courage. Our road is smoothen- 
ing; we shall reach the prize in time. 
Then Death lays his numb hands on 
our hearts, and we are still, and 
the path is closed to us for ever. Is 
it for ever, though? Are not the 
_— incompleteness of our labours 
nere, the fragmentary character of 
our best efforts, strongest convincing- 
est proofs of our soul’s undyingness ? 
Shall we not trace out in a nobler 
sphere that same path we loved on 
earth ? the same, only with the briars 
cut down, and the stones cleared 
away? Will not our r crooked 
lives be rounded into Wisdom’s per- 
fect circle? Our elysium is no occu- 
pationless, pleasureless Ner wana of 
swinish plethoric repose; in our 
asphodel meadows we shall each of 
us have some mighty problem to work 
out, some godlike scheme to effect, 
VOL. LXVIII.—No. CCCCVI, 
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and our brains will not tire, our eyes 
will not ache, and our hands not fail 
in the doing. To what a distance 
have I strayed from myself and my 
self disgust? I have been up to 
heaven and down again. Burton’s 
very detailed and minute analysis of 
the corporeal humours, which are 
melancholy’s parents and grand- 
parents, failed to enchain my atten- 
tion. An idea struck me. 

“Dolly,” said I, and my sudden 
word cut the silence sharply. 

“Well ?” 

“Do you know much, Dolly ?” 

“What do you mean?” measuredly 
came the words from her lips. 

“T mean, do you know much about 
any sensible sort of things? Are you 
va well up in history and biography, 
and those sort of things ?” 

“Had not you better add ‘ Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses?’ I 
suppose I am about as well informed 
as most other people.” 

Click, click, go her needles. 

“Do you know enough to be able 
to teach me, I wonder ?” 

“Probably; my acquirements would 
be small else.” 

I pass by the sneer on the other 
side ; it was but my ignorance’s due. 

“T wish you would give me lessons 
in something, Dolly; we used to 
learn German a once. Do you 
remember? Why cannot we begin 
again ?” 

“Thank you very much, but Td 
infinitely rather be excused.” 

The long gray stocking grows under 
the swift white fingers ; she ruffles 
her smooth brow in the agony of 
counting stitches. 

“T’d do my best to get on; I'd do 
whatever you told me ; I do feel my 
ignorance so oppressive, Dolly—quite 
a heavy burden.” 

“T’m extremely sorry to hear it 
and I’m sure you'd make a delightful 
pupil, but I think, on the whole, I 
should prefer not. I don’t want to 
qualify rer for a governess just 
yet, though I daresay that’s what I 
shall have to come to.” 

I was baffled, and returned, dis- 
couraged, to my atrabilious studies. 
Audible silence again for an hour or 
more ; then the lower iron gate is 
heard creaking on its hinges, the 
gravel grating under onuronmnns feet, 
and voices talking. Jolly is not 
above mundane curiosity ; — 
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and peeps softly round the curtain. 
“Mrs. Coxe,” says she, 


“ But no livelier than the dame 
That whispered ‘ Asses’ Ears’ among the 
sedge,” 


“and a man” (with slight anima- 
tion), “good-looking too,” (with in- 
terest), “very,” (with symptoms of 
excitement), “who is he? do you 
hap m to know, Nell ?” 

*No—o—o,” I stutter, “I don’t 
think so.” : 

“You do know,” says she, paling a 
little with anger, “and why you 
should think it worth while to lie 
about such a trifle I cannot conceive ; 
if his name is ever such a mystery 1 
don't doubt I shall fathom it without 
your help.” No more in that strain ; 
the key changes to a “pathetic minor,” 
for Collins entering announces “ Mrs. 
Coxe and Major M‘Gregor.” Dolly’s 
tongue wasan instrument of great com- 
; it could play any tune from the 

undredth Psalm to “Wapping Old 
Stairs,” and discourse excellent music. 
I did not, assuredly, expect my lover 
to kiss me, or take me in his arms 
then and there, but I felt a thrill of 
cold disappointment when I found 
him shaking hands with me in the 
same commonplace manner that Sir 
Hugh Lancaster or Mr. Bowles the 
curate might have done. He was 
presented by Mrs. Coxe to Dolly, who 
smiled poe and cast down her 
eyes. I made no attempt to enter- 
tain our guests, but clave to my tall 
bench, and my folio. I remember I 
read one inverted, complicated sen- 
tence over six times running, without 
a ss of its meaning penetrat- 
ing to my brain. Dick came over 
presently, and looked over my 
shoulder. 

“What light literature have you 
got there ?” 

I turn to the title-page and point 
gravely, “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
ma . 

“H’m! cheerful kind of title ! and 
is that Mr. Burton himself? Rum 
old party, isn’t he ?” 

The curled Greek head stoops 
lower ; the amber moustache touches 
my ear. 

“Did 3 get home all right last 
night, Nell ?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“Did not catch a cold ?” 

“ No.” 
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“Nor get a blowing up ?” 
“ No. »” 


“That’s all right; where’s your 
father to-day ?” 

‘Gone into Berkshire for a week.” 

“H’m! when the cat’s away you 

ow; and so that’s Miss Dolly, is 
it?” 

“Yes, isn’t she lovely ?” 

Thus I ask, unknowing that never 
will man, come to the years of discre- 
tion be betrayed into the smallest 
commendation of one woman’s beauty 
to another. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I haven’t 
thought about it ; I suppose I have 
been thinking too much of how lovely 
somebody else is.” 

“Who ?” ask I, looking up_ with 
innocent inquiry; but somehow I read 
in the deep loving eyes who it is, and 
T begin to fiddle nervously with good 
Master Burton’s yellowing leaves. 
Dolly’s voice breaks upon my trance ; 
it a cooing softly across the 


hall. 

“Nelly, dear, will you kindly run 
and get my Poyiieerg: of Bournemouth 
sketches ; Mrs Coxe is good enough to 
say she should like to see them ; do 
go, there’s a dear child! they are in 
the left top corner of my chiffonier ; 
you cannot miss finding them.” 

I rose and go reluctant ; I mis- 
doubt me concerning Dolly and her | 
sketches. They are not in the left 
top corner of the chiffonier, nor 
indeed in the chiffonier at all, and it 
takes me ten minutes diligent search 
to find them. When I return, the 

sition of affairs is changed, which 

oes not tend to the ameliorating 
of my temper. Dick is balancing 
himself on a three-legged stool within 
six inches of Dolly’s knee, and she 
(her knitting dropped, her soul in her 
eyes) is gazing at him with mournful 
absorption, while he narrates some 
trivial incident of everyday life. I 
move a small table in front of Mrs. 
Coxe, place the portfolio upon it, and 
retire to my distant corner, fully ex- 
pecting my handsome Gilderoy to 
come and share my solitude. he- 
ther he would have done so or not is 
a ey now to be classed with 
such as “ What would have been the 
course of English history had Queen 
Elizabeth married Philip of Spain ? 
or had Richard Cromwell been the 
man his father was? or what would 
have been the fate of Norwich, if the 
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man in the moon had not come down 
too soon?” Whatever Dick’s inten- 
tions were Dolly was too prompt for 


im. 

“Oh, Mrs. Coxe,” cried she, sinking 
on her knees, in the prettiest attitude 
of despair, beside that lady, who, 
being short-sighted, was holding one 
of my sister’s artistic efforts, within a 
quarter of an inch of her snub nose, 
Jeeling its beauties with that sensitive 
feature, “ Oh, Mrs. Coxe, I could not 
possibly think of letting you examine 
my — little daubs so critically ; 
you’d find as many faults in them as 
there are stars in heaven. They 
ought to be looked at at the distance 
of half a mile at least; Major 
M‘Gregor,” (diffidently, with a slight 
tremor in her voice), “would it trouble 
you very much, or could you, would 
you be so very kind as to hold up 
this one, only just this one, at the 

roper distance, for Mrs. Coxe to see? 

here, oh thanks so much. Nothing 
could be better! Oh, how good you 
are |” 

Poor Mrs. Coxe screws up her eyes, 
and peers, and succeeds in discerning 
a confused blotch of blue and green 
and yellow. 

“H’m! h’m! yes! yes!” says she, 
knowing that say something she 
must. “What a fine bit of colouring! 
and how well you have managed that 
patch of light on the hill-side !” 

“Tt isn’t a patch of light, Mrs. 
Coxe—it’s a white cow,” says Dolly, 
sweetly, correcting her. 

Mrs. Coxe has her back to me, but 
by the wobbling motion of her big 
a. feather, I see that she is discom- 
fited. I grin a ghastly grin. 

“Tt’s a shame to detain you so 
long, Major M‘Gregor, isn’t it?” asks 
Dolly, s ing with some little 
effort, in her coyness, at having to 
address a stranger again. “ Nelly is 
showwoman generally, and a very 
good one she is too, but somehow she 
seems a little knocked up with the 
heat or something to-day.” 

“T’m not the least knocked up,” 
growl I, “brief and stern,” as the 
skip r in the song. 

: Kren’ you, dear? I’m glad of 
that ; I thought you were. You see, 
Major M‘Gregor, you’re the only gen- 
tleman to-day, and we think we have 
a right to make a sort of slave of 
you—don’t we, Mrs. Coxe?’ The 
soft fawn eyes seek his with timid 
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deprecation, and then droop suddenly, 
and the velvet cheeks deepen in 
colour to the hue of a dogrose’s heart. 
Dick, of course, protests that if there 
is one employment he loves above 
another it is holding up water-colour 
sketches at arm’s length for his hos- 
tess’s inspection. If it is an irksome 
task to him, he disguises his tedium 
under it uncommonly well. I mean- 
while bite my nails, my lips, the top 
of a pencil, and anything else I can 
lay my teeth on. There are about a 
hundred sketches, and on each one 
Mrs. Coxe has to make comments ; 
some few as fortunate as the one I 
have recorded ; some more, some less 
so. At length they come to an end, 
and our guests rise to depart. I take 
a sudden resolution ; nobody shall 
hinder me; the bit is between my 
teeth. I would open the hall-door 
myself for our visitors. 

“Nelly, dear,” cooes my sister- 
cushat, “will you ring the bell for 
Collins to open the door ?” 

“No,” said I, doughtily, “I will 
not ; I'l open it myself.” 

Dick was looking at her, and she 
could not scowl prohibition at me; 
but I think she made a little memo- 
randum of it. However I gained my 
point; ran and opened the heavy door 
while Dolly remained in the inner 
room. Mrs. Coxe passed out first, 
and having so passed was good-na- 
tured, and “never looked behind.” 

Dick loitered, and (Mrs. Coxe’s ex- 
tensive back being turned) took my 
face between his two broad hands. 

“Bad luck, Nell! bad luck !” he 
said, a little disappointedly, “not five 
words with you to-day !” 

“No,” said I, and my countenance 
was troubled, “nor you won’t either, 
now Dolly has come home !” 

“Dolly be blowed !” said he, irre- 
verently. “We must pack her off 
pretty quick if she our sport, 
mus’n’t we? but she won't, ’m 
sure ; she looks good-natured ; she’ll 
help us.” 

1 shook my head. 

“Give me one kiss, pretty one, to 
take away with me ; nobody’s look- 
in yp? 


Our lips met—met joyfully, cling- 


ingly ; parted dgingly, loathly. 
«One more, Nell! ; 
. No, no, no! Mrs. Coxe will turn 


round. . 
“Mrs. Coxe will do nivning - the 
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kind ; Mrs. Coxe is a sensible woman, 
and minds her own business.” 

’ “Tndeed, indeed, you ought to go 
and open the gate for her,” I said 
wrenching my countenance out of his 
hands. 


“In a minute, in a minute! no 
hurry. Nell, you’re looking rather 
pretty to-day, only your cheeks want 
pinching or doing something to, to 
put a little colour into them.” 

“They never have any colour; it 
would not look natural.” 

“Well, then, I ae I must put 
up with them, ugly as they are! 

ell, where will you come and meet 
me to-night ?” 

My eyes clave to his face, and 
feasted on its beauty. I would have 
gone to meet him in a dungeon, in 
a charnel, in death’s stronghold itself. 
The door to the hall opened softly, 
and he dropped my hand like a hot 
potato. Enter Dolly, not a whit dis- 
onpeeet by her position of Mar 
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“T thought,” she said, suavely 
“that this might be your stick, and 
that you had forgotten it !” 

Sos ing, she held up a walking- 
stick for hisinspection. It had been 
in papa’s possession full twenty years, 
and she knew it. 

“Oh, thanks, thanks ; no, it isn’t 
mine ; I’ve got mine here. Well, I 
won't Ee re out in the sun any 
longer— morning !” 

hus he departed. My wrath 
surged and boiled like broth in a 
t. 


“You knew that stick wasn’t his, 
Dolly ?” quoth I, irefully. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Hein! if I did, what then? One 
little ruse is as good as another, isn’t 
it? Your little ruse was the hall- 
door, mine was the walking-stick, 
that’s all ; quits, don’t you see ?” 

I did not see, nor did I vouchsafe 
another word to Dorothea that 
evening. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A HOUSEHOLD where woman reigns 
alone, freed from the dominion of her 
natural enemy; an entirely female 
establishment, leavened by no ad- 
mixture of the masculine element, is 
a very dreary thing. So I found to 
my cost during that long, long week. 
e man of a family may be, and 
often is, a very inferior animal to his 
wo ind ; made of infinitely 
poorer, commoner clay ; he may be a 
coarse, surly brute, all body and no 
soul worth speaking of, or a soul 
wrapped up and enfolded in swine 
and turnips, or in gray shirting, or 
brown sugars, or pill-boxes and blis- 
ters. Even so, the sound of his heavy 
boots on the stairs, of his gruff, un- 
tuneful voice, mixes harmoniousl 
and healthily with the women’s 
noiseless, catlike footfalls and shrill 
treble pipes. Good is his unbeautiful 
face at dinner ; good are his dull anec- 
dotes, that yet bring a whiff of the 
outer world with them; yea, 
are his 3 and dreadnought in 
the hall. Women’s minds are apt 
to get narrowed, shallowed, soured 
(the best women’s have an undevel- 
oped tendency that way) if the 
have not some male intellect to ru 
against, and be wholesomely jostled 
and buffeted and sweetened by. 


How dumb the old house seemed 
that week! I don’t think Sir 
Adrian, Sir Guy, and Sir Fulke can 
be much dumber as they “lie in 
-. under the chancel of Lestrange 

hurch. Outside the thrushes and 
blackbirds sang, the cocks crowed, 
the dogs barked, the ploughboys 
whistled, and I caught myself’ with- 
ing earnestly that they would all 
come indoors, and make their pleasant 
noises in the hall, in the ghostly 
galleries, in any room or rooms they 
pleased, just to break the weary 
silence, the silence as of a house 
where a shrouded body lies coffined, 
a tenantless rigid clay image. Dolly 
sat through the long hours, motion- 
less as a statue, tinted with life 
colours, like Vishnoo contemplating 
his own attributes and god gifts in 
the shining heart of the Swerga. 
My fingers itched sometimes with a 
profane longing to box her ears, to 
upset her out of her chair, to do any- 
thing unseemly, just to shake her out 
of her frozen content with herself 
and that endless gray stocking, which 
was of dimensions suited to a manly 
leg, and yet not destined, as I knew, 
for our papa’s wear. 


“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,” 
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is about the most veracious couplet 
ever indited by Mr. Watts of busy 
beeical memory. Even if he leaves 
our hands unprovided with work of 
his ; leaves them to hang down harm- 
less by our sides, or folded in our 
laps, he makes up for his forbearance 


by giving our minds double tasks. 
ow rigidly must those early Ere- 
mites, those holy men who loved their 
souls so much, and soap and water 
so little—how rigidly, I say, must 
they have adhered to their Lenten 
fare ; upon how few bitter herbs, 
upon what undiluted water must 
they have dieted themselves, if they 
did really succeed in keeping all 
earthly imaginings away from those 
lichen-curtained rock crevices where 
they were wont to stow their lean 
tormented bodies out of harm’s way. 
To lock the door against those ideas, 
“earthly, sensual, devilish,” that 
throng the portals of an empty soil, 
must have been even a harder job 
than the exclusion of the lizards, 
newts, and other “ miscreated forms 
of life” that frequented those dank, 
agueish abodes. My mind misgives 
me concerning those bearded, ragged, 
vermined saints, that their bald- 
shaven pates enclosed thoughts as 
naughtily mundane, and as mun- 
danely naughty as any of their hel- 
mete a wigged coevals ; that 
that hair cloth (stranger to the 
washing tub) covered hearts that 
beat to as worldly a tune as any 
devil’s jig. Man’s spirit is so essen- 
tially irreligious, so honestly God- 
hating, that, leave it to itself for one 
minute, it turns its back upon its 
Maker ; runs away from Him swifter 
than a jagged lightning flash, “ any- 
where, anywhere.” Montaigne coun- 
sels an infrequent use of prayer, 
because, saith that chatty old hea- 
then, man’s soul is so rarely in a 
suitable attitude for addressing its 
Creator. The premises are right, 
though the conclusion is wrong. 
What do we see in the depths of our 
tall hats when we gaze so devoutly 
into them in church? When we 
lean back with folded arms in our 
corner of the family pew, while the 
parson is 


“Bummin away like a buzzard clock ower 


our heads,” 


are we thinking of Heaven’s high 
King, and our position relatively to 
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him ; or is not rather our fancy run- 
ning riot among our pleasant sins ? 
We call them to us, one by one ; we 
look into their dear faces, and give 
them a parting hug, whilst God’s 
messenger is giving his parting warn- 
ing or promise to us. These remarks 
are somewhat out of place here ; but 
they would do nicely for the back- 
bone of a sermon when I have leisure 
to com one. It may be objected 
by some one that the pleasant sins of 
an innocent-minded girl of nineteen 
must be few and far between ; that 
I (such as I have described myself) 
could barely have had enough iniqui- 
ties to meditate upon, to fill up many 
of those vacant hours. Iniquities, 
perhaps not! sins, perhaps not, accord- 
ing to the lax worldly interpretations 
of the term ; but of silly, witl 
rofitless conceptions and whims 
ad great store. There seemed to be 
nothing but feeding times to look 
forward to that week ; from break- 
fast to dinner, from dinner to tea, we 
travelled sluggishly, with no emotion 
livelier than what the sight of 
minced collops or hasty pudding was 
calculated to call forth. If one of the 
chimneys would but catch fire; if 
that unsafe garret where the man 
hanged himself in Queen Anne’s 
days, would but fall in ; if even one 
of the dogs would but have a fit, or 
puppies, or anything ; if anything 
would but happen ! thought I. Some- 
thing must happen before long ; even 
if I myself had to pull the strings 
that set the machinery in motion. I 
began to have a morbid longing to 
do something startling, something 
that would break the gelid monotony 
of my _ existence. In my prett 
vacant head—I can talk of its pretti- 
ness now without air of mock 
modesty ; now, I say, when it is as 
much a thing of the past as Helen’s 
or Aspasia’s—I began to cast about 
what action at once extremely eccen- 
tric and extremely naughty I could 
perform. Should I slay Dolly in 
some new and ingenious manner ? 
should I practise some picturesque 
form of suicide ? should I drown my- 
self in the garden pool, and be found 
with my long red hair inextricably 
entangled among the duckweed ? or 
should I choose some sequestered 
spot in which to “snip my carotid,” 
and be discovered beautiful but gory 
with an explanatory billet in my lily 
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hand ? I was saved from the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the selection of 
either of these enticing endings by 
the occurrence of two small incidents 
which diverted my plannings and 
imaginings into other channels. 
The first incident regarded the 
butcher ; the second, Sir Hugh Lan- 
cester and “ that other.” The 
butcher may be dismissed paucis 
verbis. He came, he saw, whether he 
conquered or was conquered I am not 
very clear. 
ne morning I stood by the garden 
pool, looking down rather ruefully 
at the duckweed, and hoping that 
it would not get up my eyes and 
nose and ears when I should commit 
myself to its shining breast in des- 
airing yet becoming self-slaughter, 
ick having proved faithless, or 
having been killed in the wars. 
What wars, whether French, Kafifre, 
or Sikh, I had not decided ; there 
being, at the time I write of, an 
equally remote probability of our 
picking a quarrel with either of those 
nations. Among onion beds and 
cabbages, and through the well- 
sticked peas came Mrs. Smith in 
panting haste, and with woe in her 
eye. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Nelly, the 
butcher /” As the warhorse is popu- 
larly supposed to snort at the trum- 

t blare, so snorted I at that fear- 
alias name. “I’ve spent all the 
breath in my body trying to make 
him let it stand over till next week ; 
them pigs oughter bring your pa in 
some money then ; but he wont hear 
till it, he’s in the room now (ellipse for 
housekeeper’s room) stormin’ shame- 
ful, that heis!” I picked up astone 
and flopped it into the pond, making 
a hole in the duckweed. “I’ve been 
to Miss Dolly, and tried to get her 
to go down to him ; she’s such a rare 
good ’un to palaver folks, she is! I 
thought she might make somethin’ 
of ’im, but she did not seem to care 
nothin’ about it. She said if he 
threa the roof of the ’ouse off, it 
wasn't none of her business.” 
fished for a floating piece of becka 
bunga with a stick, coveting its small 
blue star flowers. “Put not your 
trust in princes,” said I, gravely, 
that is in Miss Dolly, who, if she 
isn’t a princess, ought to be one. 

“ Tf l'd’a known,” said Mrs. Smith, 
expanding her fat hands to catch the 
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pond breezes, “all T should ha’ ’ad 
to put up with, along o’ that man 
I'd a seen him eating snails at 
Jericho, with a two-pronged fork, 
afore I’d ’a let ’im inside our doors ; 
they’re the independentest lot about 
’ere as ever I see, that they are; 
there aint no doin’ no good with 
them, nohow.” 

I let pass, without criticism, the 
redundancy of negatives in my house- 
keeper’s last clause. I was still 
immersed in hooking up wet lengths 
of water-weed. 

“And what the jowse” (sic) per- 
orated Mrs. Smith, rising into sub- 
limity, as stretched a drab stuff arm 
to Heaven, “TI am to say to that ould 
blaygaird, I know no more than the 
babe unborn.” 

My piscatory efforts were by this 
time crowned with success. had 
tugged up great tough sprays of 
greenery, and now grasped them 
lovingly in my bare white hands, 
while they dripped abundantly over 
my dress. 

“Pretty things,” said I, invoking 
them inwardly, “are my eyes as blue 
as you, I wonder? I must ask 
Dick.” Then aloud. “JZ know what 
to say to him, Mrs. Smith, though 
you and the unborn babe don’t ; and 
what’s more, I wil/ say it before ’m 
ten minutes older.’ Whereupon I 
left the pond, and the becka bunga, 
and the potherbs, and ascended 
lightly to the upper chamber, where 
I ae unrevealed to Dolly, to Mrs. 
Smith, or other living soul, poor 
Dick’s bank-notes. Armed with them, 
and with his bill, I repaired to the 
encounter with the “fat greasy milk- 
cow,” as Southey christens one of 
that fraternity. I entered the “room,” 
as Mrs. Smith called it—the room, 
par excellence—with my head up 
and my nose in the air. Oh for 
those fine old days when the fowls 
of the air built their nests in 
Justice’s disused scales, when the 
Sieur Lestrange might take twenty 
lances and transfer as many fat 
kine as seemed good in his mind’s 
eye, from his lowborn neighbours’ 
premises to his own. Happy, happy 
days, when gentlefolks lived at ease 
and duns were not. So, in I stalked, 
with my chin superciliously elevated, 
and my money in my sack’s mouth. 
There he sat, the vile roturier, red- 
faced vituperative, with a glass of 
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beer beside him, which Mrs. Smith 
had given him as a peace offering. 
There he sat swilling our beer (that 
smallest, sourest of all malt liquors) 
and reviling us. 

“T believe you want your bill 
aid,” I said, haughtily, while Mrs. 
mith gave ms, gown a great jerk, of 

dismay at my lofty deportment, from 
behind. 

“T rather believe I do, miss,” 
responded my creditor. “I’ve been 
a wantin’, and a wantin’, and a want- 
in’ it anytime this last twelve 
neunse, but it don’t seem much good 
a wantin’ hanything in this ’ouse.” 

I tossed down his bill and four of 
my bank-notes with it. 

“Give me change, please,” said I, 
very superbly, “and be quick about 
it ” 


As I spoke, I think a feather might 
have floored the great man mountain 
before me. Two round eyes, stolid, 
unspeculative as his own oxen’s, 
stared ever rounder and rounder at 
me ; he did not move hand or foot. 

“Be quick, pon, I said again, 
very imperiously, and gave a little 
stamp. He escaped apoplexy by a 
near shave that time ; after all, there 
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was the money, and that was all that 
was his business, “though sewerly 
it was odd how them Lestranges 
managed to get hould on it.” Sv he 
thrust a hand as big as a fillet of 
veal into his pocket, and counted out 
the change, and then, calling for a 
pen, scratched his receipt. 

“Now,” said I, with my eyes 
flashing in my triumph, and the 
Lestrange blood burning in my fair 
cheeks, “leave the house this in- 
stant,” and I waved my hand towards 
the door, “and never set foot within 
these doors again, do youhear? Go 
this minute.” 

He was cramming his bill and his 
notes into his breeches pocket ; then 
he prepared to obey me. 

“Tm agoin’, miss,” he said, grin- 
ning, “ don’t you be aputtin’ of your- 
self about ; and I do hope as you'll 
find some one as ’ull serve you satis- 
factory, and bring you all the best 
jints, and not expect to get a farden 
for them neither, that Ido. Good- 
day to you, miss.” 

He was a low fellow, wasn’t he ? 
but I’m not sure that he had not the 
best of the argument. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Few, indeed, were those of the fami- 
lies dwelling round Lestrange that 
had not éontributed a combatant to 
the siege of Sir Hugh Lancaster. 
Lestrange itself was no exception to 
the general rule ; we had sent forth our 
eldest hope, or rather she had sent 
herself forth to the fray, and, after 
a protracted campaign, had returned 
to us, worsted, indeed, but in good 
order. She had never fought in the 
foremost ranks, nor had she ever been 
amongst the leaders of the Crusades, 
being too wary for that; but for all 
that she had laid lines of circum- 
vallation, had set up battering rams, 
and pointed cannon as sedulously as 
the noisiest vapouringest of her 
rivals. But the lines had been laid 
so stealthily, the battering rams 
brought up so quietly, and the can- 
nons pointed so noiselessly, that when 
she returned discomfited, having been 
compelled to raise the siege, none 
knew the fact, none knew that there 
had been a siege at all, except the 
besieged town itself, and one that 


viewed the carnage from afar, to wit, 
myself. Dolly, unlike the bulk of 
her nation, knew when she was 
beaten, once thoroughly foiled, she 
never renewed the attack ; whether 
by escalading, mining, or any other 
mode, she kept her scaling-ladders 
for walls more accessible ; she laid 
up her javelins and cannon balls to 
hurl against iller-defended ramparts. 
In Sir Hugh, I think, must have 
been lacking some one of the ingre- 
dients that go to compose a man ; he 
was the sole individual of his species 
that ever I met with who appeared 
totally impervious to the beseech- 
ments of those maddening eyes that 
ordinarily upset the =e reason 
from its throne, and made the manl 

head giddy and staggering, as wit 

strongest new wine. He did not ap- 
pear even to see them. Dolly was 
very civil to him after those days, 
and cooed pretty little speeches at 
him when they met, but she never 
missed an opportunity of giving him 
a sly little stab behind his honest 
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back, and she “hated” him with the 
hate of “ hell.” 

Had Sir Hugh and Dolly been cast 
upon some desert island, it is my be- 
lief that each would have kept to 
their separate half, each have had 
their own taegan trees, and foun- 
tains, and caves ; they might perhaps 
have exchanged nuts and roots, and 
other savage delicacies, but their in- 
tercourse would have been confined to 
that till some night, when the tropic 
moon was tottering in the plunging 
tropic waves, Dolly would have stolen 
to Rr Hugh as he slept under the 
feathery palm trees, and have cut his 
throat with a sharpened stone, or 
strangled him with her strong white 
fingers ; she would then have taken 
off his handsome signet-ring and his 
hunting-watch, thinking it a pity 
that they should be wasted ; would 
have buried him neatly in the shelly 
sand, that he might not infect the 
torrid air, and would then have sat 
down and watched the sunrise broken 
into scarlet shafts, with calmly wait- 
tat 

at dreary week came to an end, 
and still papa made no sign of an 
intention of returning to his leathern 
arm-chair, and his handsome daugh- 
ters, and his nieces. One morning 
Dolly and I sat as usual at our téte- 
A-téte breakfast ; most refreshing was 
she to look upon, as she sat there 
calmly munching her bread and but- 
ter, the sleep not yet quite gone out 
of her heavenly eyes. Her hair was 
all swept back, tidily and comfort- 
ably out of her way, behind those 
ravishing little ears, and gathered up 
into a delicious ingenious sort of 
twist behind, the mysteries of which 
no manly mind could pretend to 
fathom. Her dress, simple enough, 
was of some thin, cool summer stuff, 
of a rich, bright Forget-me-not blue, 
and round her dear little white throat 
hung a gold locket, in which lurked 
the photograph of the latest victim. 
She turned over her unopened de- 


spatches with slight leisurely fingers, 


and made comments on their ex- 
teriors before opening them. 

“ A bill,” she said to the first, toss- 
ing it away. “Another from that 


stupid boy! what a bore! I shall 
have the bother of writing to him 
again ;’ and No. 2 was passed care- 
lessly by. “Lady Lancaster's hand, I 
declare.” The bread 


and butter is 
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dropped, the envelope is torn open, 
and olly becomes immersed in the 
contents. I likewise have a letter— 
a letter written in a big bold hand, 
with a very broad-nibbed quill pen, 
and about two words, or one long 
one, in a line. Thus it ran— 


“My Dariinc,—My leave will be 
up on Friday ; I have tried to get 
extension, and failed. They’re up to 
the ‘ urgent private affair’ dodge now, 
so go I must, I suppose. Will your 
father be home before then? I want 
very much to have a talk with him, 
on what subject I think you’ll guess. 
Write to me one little line, my pretty 
one, and say something kind, for I’m 
awfully low at the thought of going. 


“Your very fond 
“R. H. M‘GRecor.” 


Before opening this document, I 
had had a very good appetite, and 
had surveyed the viands with a hun- 
gry eye ; now I felt that one mouth- 
ul would choke me. My hands were 
trembling, and my cheek flushing 
when Dolly’s calm voice wafted these 
few words to my ear, “ Do you wish 
to read this?” she held out Lady 
Lancaster’s note, inscribed with nig- 
gling little characters, and headed 
with a monster monogram, in which 
half the letters of the alphabet 
twisted their legs and bent their 
backs against each other. 


“Dear Miss LestTRANGE,—My son 
tells me that you and yoursister are 
quite alone at Lestrange. Will you 
come to us to-morrow for two days, 
as we have a few friends coming to 
us? Please excuse such a short no- 
tice, as 1 did not know you had re- 
turned before. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“A. J. K. N. LANcAsTER.” 


“P.S.—Major M‘Gregor, who I 
think you know, is to be among our 
party.” 

Lady Lancaster’s characters were 
of the crabbedest, “scribbled, crost, 
and crammed,” “hard to mind 
and eye,” as Merlin’s charm ; any 


word might have been any other 
word: “friends” looked like 
“fiends,” “house” like “louse,” 


quite” like “guts,” and “ days” 
like “dogs.” However, I mastered 
the gist with great rapidity, and left 
the minor difficulties for after con- 
sideration. 
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“Shall we go, Dolly ?” asked I, 
and I covered my mouth with my 
hand, to hide the broad smiles that 
would come rippling, dimpling over 
it. Hei mihi! What a capacity for 
pleasure feeling one has in one’s 
green youth. To feel either pleasure 
or pain is a sign of weakness ; if we 
could ward off things noxious, hate- 
ful to us ; if we could procure at will 
things profitable jocular, we should 
never experience either sensation, but 
rest in a calm, immovable nothing- 
ness. 


“T joy because the quails come; would not 
joy 
Could I bring quails at will,” 


or something to that effect, says 
Browning’s Caliban. Our sources of 
enjoyment grow fewer, and dwindle 
at every fresh section of our lives. 
In childhood we enjoy everything, 
from the devouring of uncleanly com- 
pounded lollipops upwards, every- 
thing except being washed and say- 
ing our prayers. In youth we enjoy 


most things ; the screws and springs 

of our earthly machine are in such 

prime order; the wheels of that 

chariot that will drive so nee by- 
i 


and-bye, run so smoothly and glibly, 
that we think they must needs be 
running to some pleasant goal, as 
they are in such a hurry to get over 
the ground to it. In manhood we 
enjoy many things, though each year 
knocks off one or two from the 
shortening list ; in old age we enjoy 
few ; the wheelless, springless wag- 
gon lumbers toilfully along a ng | 
road, and in death—nay, in death 
know not what we do, nor what we 
leave undone—yea, I know nothing 
concerning it. My hand is on the 
thick black curtain, whose warp is 
darkness, and whose woof is grief ; 
when next the hedges, burgeoning 
now, are putting forth their sprout- 
ing green, I shall have raised the 
curtain, and have found out what 
there is behind it ; but, oh, my friends 
I cannot come back to tell you ; if I 
shriek with agony, if I laugh with 
rapture at what I find there, you will 
not hear me. 

“Shall we go, Dolly ?” said I. 

“T don’t know what you'll do, ’m 
sure ; J shall go.” 
“'There’s no reason why I should 
not go too, is there, Dolly?” I went 
over and knelt down by my sister, 
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and put up my small white face to 
be kissed. I was so happy that I 
loved everybody, even Dolly (with a 
spurious sort of affection it is true). 

olly stooped a reluctant pink velvet 
cheek towards mine; she looked 
upon two women’s kissing one an- 
other as a misapplication of one of 
God’s best gifts. 

“No reason whatever,” said she, 
with cold cheerfulness, “except that 
you have nothing but rags to go in.” 

I rose hastily from my knees, with 
my desire osculation quite 
quenched. 

“ All the better for you,” said I, a 
little bitterly, “ I shall make a better 
foil than ever.” 

“Tm quite satisfied with you as 
you are,” Dolly said ; and with this 
parting shaft she withdrew. 

Twelve hours more and I am 
transferred from the ancient domicile 
where the rats and we hold a divided 
sway to the substantially hideous 
brickdust coloured pile, where Hugh 
Lancaster and his household gods 
dwelt with his mamma, well content. 
Two aged coach-horses (whereof one 
was spavined and the other had 
string-halt, and both were overfull 
of grass) yoked to our triumphal car, 
1.¢e,°a dilapidated yellow bodied 
barouche, hung high in air, in which 
papa and mamma had taken their 
wedding tour, bore my sister and 
myself to Wentworth Park. It is 
ten o’clock, and the brave and the 
fair are all assembled in the yellow 
drawing-room. There are a good 
many people, but not a great many. 
The gentlemen have just torn them- 
selves from Sir Hugh’s ’47 port, and 
are huddling, most of them, about 
the door, black backed, white throat- 
ed, with the Briton’s inborn grace in 
each of their attitudes. The ladies 
in blue and pink and purple, and 
fine twined linen, and with many 
natural productions in the shape of 
flowers and butterflies and feathers, 
and beetles about their heads, are 
dotted about the yellow satin. The 
yellow satin is Lady Lancaster’s very 
own taste ; she matched it by her 
cheeks, and then lavished it on sofas 
and ottomans and chairs. It makes 
most people look hideous by night and 
jaundiced by day. Let me give a 
short description list of the company 
among whom I find my lot for the 
present cast: Sir Hugh, in broad- 


or 
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cloth and high good humour ; his 
mother in wrinkles and Point d’ Alen- 
on; and their viscount with a 
andsome wife, who bore a year of 
her lord’s income on her fat back ; 
a man in barnacles, supposed to be a 
enius, because he never spoke, and 
ad one or two nasty tricks ; a puisne 
judge, who to his acquaintance’s 
exceeding dolours, was very much 
up in political economy ; a tall young 
man, who had a bad cold; and a 
short one, who wore death’s-head 
studs and made jokes ; an agreeable 
old gentleman, who did not believe 
in anything particular, and had a cer- 
tain proclivity towards double enten- 
dres; a young lady, with sharp 
shoulder blades, and another with a 
sharp tongue ; a widow with a great 
many bugles abont her, who rather 
relished the agreeable old gentleman’s 
inuendoes ; a big fair man of the 
name of M‘Gregor, and two artless 
virgins of the name of Lestrange. 
The judge has got the cheerful old 
sceptic into a corner, and is inflicting 
a new form of the question on him. 

“We must ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the rural poor, my dear sir, 
that’s what we must do,” he is say- 
ing, very confidentially, as if he was 
telling some pleasant secret. “We 
must set sanitary reforms on foot 
throughout the country ; that’s what 
I have always been saying. I can 
tell you” (lowering his voice) “ that 
the utter neglect of sewage in many 
of the agricultural districts would 
surprise you, it would indeed.” 

“Yes, yes, I daresay, no doubt,” 
replies the unhappy heathen uneasily, 
edging away from his captor, and 
Gites as if he did not much care 
whether there was one sewer through- 
out the length and breadth of Britain 
orno. He has got a succulent anec- 
dote which he is panting to pour 
into the widow’s rosy ears. 

“T bet a dabesake of yours the 
other day,” quoth the man with the 
catarrh to the man with the skulls, 
“ he was a cordet id the dideth ; they 
had sobe dickdabe for hib ; the Dose, 
I think it was.” 

“The what ?” 

“The dose, because he had such a 
big dose, you dow,” touching his 
own afflicted feature, explanatorily. 

“What a cold that poor man has 
got,” says the viscountess, with fat 
compassion. 
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“Does not he wish he was in bed, 

oor wretch ?” says the sharp young 
asd pertly. The shoulder-blades 
agitates her fan softly and sighs 
behind it. 

“Aren’t you tired of standing ?” 
breathes Dolly, low as the south 
wind when it blows the down from 
the clematis, to a large and stately 
person who is leaning over her. 

“Ts that a hint for me to go?” 
responds the large person, making 
no movement, however, towards so 
doing. 

My sister says, “Oh, no!” semi- 
audibly, and the thick white lids 
sweep down over the modest eyes. 
Dolly is sitting on a prie-dieu, right 
under the big, hundred lighted chande- 
lier, and the waxlights are blazing 
down full on her shimmery sheery gar- 
ments, on her round pearl-white 
shoulders, and on the coral lengths 
that go twisting in and out of her 
blue black hair. Dolly is doing no 
harm at all, none whatever; only 
she is looking up under her eyes in a 
way I know, a way I cannot do my- 
self, and that I hate. Dick rests his 
arms on the back of the pray-god 
which is diverted from its original 
use this evening; he looks very 
handsome and a good deal out of 
sorts ; his yellow moustache droops 
close to her ear, as he talks low and 
rapidly to her, occasionally lookin 
up to scowl at me. For myself, 
am in a position which I would wil- 
lingly cede toany one else in the room, 
should they propose an exchange. 
am seated on a sofa (yellow of course) 
by Sir Hugh, and we have a picture 
book on our laps (half on mine and 
half on his), and he will keep his 
head very close to mine, pull away 
as I will ; and the consequence is we 
have, to a casual observer, a very 
loverlike and flirtatious air. Over 
against me is a big mirror, in it I 
catch occasional glimpses of myself. 
I see a little head “ brow-bound 
with” the “burning gold” of its 
own ruddy locks. see great blue 
eyes that look childish and troubled, 
and about to cry, and I see a good 
sized but withal pretty mouth qui- 
vering distressedly. We are looking 
at prints from Landseer. 

a Jolly kind of dog that,” says Sir 
Hugh, “aint it ? had one just like it 
myself once, only mine had more tan 
about the muzzle ; best sporting dog 
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I ever had. Oame to awful grief, 
poor brute, though, got caught in a 
trap and had to be shot. I never 
was so cut up about anything I don’t 
think.” 

“Perhaps so,” I murmured, with 
utter irrelevancy. 

“Perhaps what?” cries Sir Hugh 
at sea. 

“Did I say perhaps anything—oh, 
soI did. I—I don’t think I quite 
understood what you were saying. 
Truth to tell, I am straining my ears 
to catch Dolly’s remarks. My ears 
do not look very long ones, but they 
are long of hearing.” 

“Does not Nelly look nice to- 
night?’ She was sighing in her 
honeyed way. “ What would not one 
give for that freshness of sensation ? 
We old people have efflencé all our 
pleasures, haven’t we ?” 

Dick’s answer is addressed to the 
back of her head, so I lose it. 

“Half child and half woman? 
Ye—es, I think so, combining the 
amusements of both ages too, isn’t 
she, lover and picture-book ?” 

Dick bit his golden moustache, and 
his gray eyes flashed angered. 

“She must be mighty easy pleased, 
if Lancaster’s conversation can afford 
her amusement.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; she’s young, 
and—well, perhaps—but indeed Ma- 
jor M‘Gregor, I think that facility of 
being pleased and attracted, is a very 
enviable possession. If one had it 
one would never feel lonely in society, 
as one sometimes does now, doesn’t 
one ?” 

One swift satanic shot from the 
dark passionate sympathy- craving 
eyes ; a shot that reached his senses, 
I think, though it missed his heart. 

“Do you sig, Biss Seybour?” asks 
the cold in the head of the shoulder 
blades. 

“Sometimes—to intimate friends— 
now and then ; do you?” 

“Do ; but I’be very fod of it. Do 

ou dow a sog called ‘ Baggie’s 
Secret " 

Miss Seymour bites her fan in per- 
plexity. : 

“*Baggie’s Secret ” No—o,I think 
not ; who’s it by? Oh, ‘Maggie's 
Secret,’ to be sure ; how stupid of me!” 

Miss Seymour does know it, loves 
it, and will sing it if he wishes. My 
Hugh and I have reached the last of 
our day’s portraits. 
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“H’m! come to an end, have they ?” 
says Hugh, trying to split the last 
leaf in two with hhis broad thumb.” 
“ Never mind, there’s lots more some- 
where.” 

He rises to seek more pabulum for 
my mind and eyes, and | stretch out 
an eagerly detaining hand. 

“Oh, please, won’t it do another 
time ? think I’ve seen almost 
enough pictures. I’m—I’m a little 
tired.” 

The worthy baronet regarded me 
with surprise plainly written on his 
broad brown face. 

“Tired ! nonsense ! are you? Have 
some sherry and soda? Mother, 
here’s Miss Lestrange so knocked up 
she can hardly move ; what are we 
to do with her ?” 

Lady neaster and the Point 
d’Alencon happily do not hear; are 
rather hard of hearing indeed. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, please! it’s no- 
thing, only the room is a little hot ; 
isn’t it ?’ cry I, panting. 

“ Ah, yes ; so it is, now you men- 
tion it ; quite like an oven ; I never 
can get mother to have the windows 
open ; come into the next room, it’s 
much cooler there, and we shall have 
it all to ourselves,” 

What an inducement! thought I. 
The waxlights blaze steadily op- 

ressive ; the singing girl’s voice comes 

arshly to my ear ; the yellow satin 
vale tires my aching eyes, and across 

laze and glare I see a Greek face, 
a very cross Greek face, scowling 
wrathy prohibition at me. Oh, wh 
is he scowling at me? what have 
done? what canI do? “We shall 
have it all to ourselves,” repeats 
honest Sir Hugh, with his jolly voice 
not a note lowered. The heathen 
escaped from his corner, is getting to 
the point of his spiced tale ; its cay- 
enne is tickling the widow’s palate ; 
she is chuckling behind her black- 
edged pockethandkerchief. The air 
is faint with patchouli and essbouquet, 
and heavy scented gardenias. I feel 
a hysterical lump rising in my throat, 
and the angry Greek face is clouding 
before my eyes. Iam going to cry! 
Tam going to makeascene! I am 
going to make a beast of myself! I 
rise hastily, and upsetting a light cane 
chair, and two Chinese gods in my 
passage, pass hurriedly down the 
room, through the folding doors into 
the cool empty saloon beyond, while 
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Hugh sore amazed at my indecent 
haste, follows hard upon my heels. 
Dolly’s voice, pseudo compassionate, 


(Oct. 


pseudo motherly, pursuing, stings me. 
‘Poor Nell!” that empressé manner 
is very pretty, isn’t it ? 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Live as long as you may,” says 
Southey, “the first wey, years 
are the longest half of your life. It 
is a reflection so trite, as to be made 
by every living soul capable of that 
mental process ycleped thought, that 
one of childhood’s days is equal in 
duration to five or six of man or 
womanhood’s ; that one of childhood’s 
years is a saeculum, a mighty aeon, 
whereof the beginning is distanter 
from the ending than are the Tudor 
days from ours. Was the case the 
same, I marvel, with those giants in 
age that flourished and withered be- 
fore the Flood ? Those unfortunates, 
on whom was inflicted the penance of 
a thousand years of labour and sor- 
row ; did their earlier days spread 
and stretch themselves in the same 
disproportionate fashion? Did they 
grow to maturity, I wonder, as soon 
as we do? Were they full grown at 
twenty, middle aged at fifty, and 
were their remaining eight or nine 
hundred winters devoted to old age ? 
Oh, monstrous notion! A land peo- 
pled with dotards! a world-full of 
gray heads and gouty feet, and age- 
palsied intellects. The alternative, 
though more probable, is assez dréle, 
in its necessary and legitimate con- 
sequences. At a hundred years old, 
those ill-starred ones were still spin- 
ning tops and dressing dolls, if ante- 
diluvian dolls there were ; at two or 
three hundred, they were making 
love, and getting into those scrapes 
to which hotheaded youth is liable; at 
five hundred they were thinking of 
settling down to the serious business 
of their lives. Were the memories of 
those ancients strengthened in pro- 

ortion to the length of time they 

ad to be exercised upon? Did they 
remember in their eighth orninth cen- 
tury, what they said and did in their 
first and second, or were they in their 
later days oblivious of the actions 
and passions of their youth? Could 
a man in King George’s reign have 
any very distinct recollection of what 
he was thinking about in King 
Alfred’s ? 


“T know not what avails to know.” 


I have heard it affirmed by sane 
people and have read in divers books 
that breakfast forms the cheerfulest, 
socialest, réunion of English home 
life. Whosoever stated that fact, 
whosoever wrote it, I take upon my- 
self to deny it. Tout au contraire, 
that interesting animal man, so cu- 
rious in many of his habits, is at that 
hour at his worst. A remnant of 
sleepiness, unknown to themselves 
clings to most people ; they have not 
warmed to their day’s work. If the 
new organizing of society were in- 
trusted to me, I should make it as 
indecorous to breakfast in public, as 
it is now considered to perform one’s 
ablutions in the presence of that 
vague personage the world. Whether 
social or not, breakfast is over at 
Wentworth ; much kippered salmon 
and cold tongue have been consumed, 
and a little slack conversation has 
been kept up. Dolly, knowing that 
there is a time for all things, has 
molested no man with her eyes, has 
contented herself, at least, with two 
or three quite trifling glances at Dick, 
whom Fate had deposited by her side. 
Breakfast then is over, has been over 
an hour or more, and most of the 
tenants of that red brick Elysium, 
Wentworth Park, are standing and 
sitting about the hall, pulling on 
gloves, reading the Z7'imes, and settling 
disputed claims to pot hats. Before 
the door, out in the spring sun- 
shine, stand many horses, malely and 
femalely saddled ; likewise a double 
dogeart with a pair of lighthearted 
chestnuts. Most of the ladies are in 
riding-habits ; the widow among the 
number, and very like an overripe 
gooseberry she looks. I am unclad 
in riding gear; I have never be- 
stridden (or the feminine equivalent 
for bestridden) anything nobler than 
a jackass ; never shall possibly. It 
is evident we are all on the verge of 
some expedition. Most of us, it is 
true, would rather stay at home ; to 
many of us indeed a pic-nic is verily 
and indeed the accursed thing. Two 
or three of the men are yearning to 
throw a fly in the trout stream, 
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that goes purling, twisting, flashing 
through Sir Hugh’s fat meadows— 


“ Thro’ the meads where melick groweth.” 


Two or three more would far fainer 
bea pepp ring of rooks, and a ratting 
with pink-eyed terriers than squiring 
of dames along a dusty road. No 
matter! The trout, speckled pink 
fleshed, silvery, may, Jumping, gulp 
down live flies in peace to-day. No 
fictitious fly framed of delicatest 
feather, and finest silk, will, this day, 
beguile them. We are to be amused, 
all of us, nolentes, volentes, not in 
our own way but in Lady Lancaster’s. 
I am among the very few volentes. I 
am not looking my best this morning, 
having been crying most of the night, 
and there is ared rim round each eye ; 
but of red rims, red noses, and hag- 
gard cheeks, I am careless, for I am 
sitting on the topmost one of the 
flight of stone steps that lead up to 
the halldoor. Dick is stretching his 


long length, like a big Newfoundland, 
one step below me ; he is looking at 
the chestnuts, and smiling and say- 
ing :—“ Won’t we them along at a 


tidy pace, Nell? We'll take the shine 
outofthem?’ Byone brilliant coup, I 
have retrieved last night’s disasters ; 
atleast I thinkso. Five minutes back, 
Dick was leaning against the door 

ost, looking glummer than glum ; 
Nobody was nigh save me. Dolly 
was upstairs, Sir Hugh was rating 
one of his grooms. What an oppor- 
tunity for prompt action! I & u 
and put my hand on hisarm. “Dick,” 
said I (I had never called him Dick 
before) “ Well ?” (very glum) “What 
have I done? why are you angry 
with me ?” 

“T’m not angry” (with averted 
head, but slightly thawed intonation). 

“Tf you're not angry, do drive me 
in the dogcart to-day, instead of rid- 
ing; you know I cannot ride; do 
dear Dick !” 

As I make this indecently forward 
roposal, my voice shakes, and my 
eart thumps like a steam ram. 

Dick’s head veers round like a wea- 
ther cock in a high wind. 

“Won't I just? if I have the 
chance ; what a little darling you are! 
but you see the cart is Lancaster’s— 
not mine, and perhaps—” 

Sir Hugh coming up interrupts him. 

“ You're for riding, I suppose, aint 
you, M‘Gregor? Carriage exercise 
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isn’t much in your line ; at least it 
used not to be, and there’s the roan 
all ready for you.” 

* Oh, thanks, old fellow,” responds 
Major M‘Gregor, “but if you don’t 
mind, I’ve rather a fancy for tooling 
these chestnuts along. I don’t 
seem to care much about ock- 
ing along the king’s highroad.” 

Sir Hugh’s countenance falls, 

“ All right,” he says (his face says 
“all wrong”), “just as you like, only 
you'd better keep an eye on that off 
mare ; she is the very devil to pull 
when there’s anything behind her ; 
don’t blame me, Miss Lestrange, if 
you find her flourishing her heels in 
your face.” 

Dolly standing near, overheard. 
She was holding her habit up deli- 
cately with one hand, and slashing a 
small Balmoral boot with her whip. 

“Had not you better get your 
cloak, Nell?” she suggested, “we may 
be late coming home.” 

“Perhaps I had,” said I, and up 
stairs I ran, two steps at a time. 
Dolly followed me, made a remark or 
two upon my dress, and upon no 
other subject, and then went down 
again. I was a long time finding my 
cloak ; having discovered it at last, in 
the depths of a trunk, I redescended 
to the hall. Dolly is gone ; the riders 
all are gone, but the dogcart is still 
there ; Sir Hugh is still there, and 
Richard is not there! 
blankly. 

“Why I thought Major M‘Gregor 
was to drive me ?” 

Sir Hugh’s mirth runs over in 
laughing eyes and a broad grin. 

“Yes, so he was, but your sister 
made it all right ; awfully jolly of her, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“ How—how do you mean?” I 


gasp. ; 

“Why she told him you were 
rather nervous about horses, anil 
that you funked rather at what I 
said about the mare ; that was all my 
eye, ra know. She’s as quiet as 
an old cow.” 

“Well, go on,” said I, digging my 
teeth into my under lip. 

“Well, he stuck to it like a man 
for a long time, till at last she had to 
tell him—jolly girl she is—that you 
had hinted to her—she said you did 
not like to speak out—that you'd 
rather have me for a Jehu ; he gave 
in, then, in a minute, like a sensible 


I stare 
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fellow. Come, hadn’t we better be 
starting? Mind the wheel !” 

My heart, like Nabal’s, turns to 

ease within me. I get in, mechani- 
cally. 
“Give her her head,” shouts Sir 
Hugh to the groom, and off we go. 
The chestnuts are a showy, high- 
actioned pair, and step well together; 
full of oats, are they ? swiftly do they 
bear us along. 


“ We by parks and lodges going, 
See the lordly castles stand, 
Summer woods about us blowing 
Made a murmur in the land.” 


Only we did not see any “lordly 
castles,” because there were not any 
such on the Lancaster estate. Instead 
we by many a substantial farm 
and homestead, with barns and stacks, 
and trim out-buildings, that told of a 
good and a well-to-do landlord. Hugh 
points out his possessions with com- 
placency as we bow] past them. 

“TD’ye see that copse over there, 
with the lot of scrubby brushwood, 
there, down in the hollow ?” 

“Well, that’s the very best cover 
in the county; always find there; 
never missed once last season.” 


Iam determinedly sulky, and regis- 
ter an inward vow that no sentence 
longer than a monosyllable shall be 
extracted from me. The hedges are 
white with hawthorn; on the or- 
chards the rosy snow of the apple 
blooms lies thick, the blackbirds are 
singing, and Sir Hugh's heart is 
merry within him. 

“Nice little box that, isn’t it?” 
says he presently, indicating with his 
whip a snug cottage buried in cherry 
trees and laburnums. 

“ My governor built it for an old 
bailiff of his. I’ve got a lot of grey- 
hounds there now for coursing.” 

No comment whatever. 

“To you like coursing?” 

“ No.” 

Our destination is a certain show 
lace, fourteen or fifteen miles from 
Ventworth,a place that appertains to 

a certain earl, who has somany houses, 
show and not show, that he is quite 
puzzled to know which to live in. 
The equestrians reach the bourne to 
which all we travellers are hastening 
sooner than my Hugh and I do ; they 
are able to advantage of bridle 
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poe and wood paths and narrow 
nes, in which, if we attempted to 
traverse them, we and our four- 
wheeled vehicle should stick. So our 
delicious téte-A-téte haslasted an hour 
and three-quarters, ere we reach the 
great wrought iron gates that give 
ingress to Wilton Towers, and roll 
through the park among the oak- 
clumps and the fallow deer and the 
thick deep bracken. The place of 
rendezvous is by the side of a mere 
marsh affected by coots and wild 
ducks and Canada geese—a piece of 
water more remarkable for extent 
than beauty. Here we find our asso- 
ciates mooning and loaping about, 
like unburied spirits on the hither 
side of Styx; heavy and displeased 
are most of them. Of such a féte as 
the present one, the eating part, the 
fleshpots and flagons form the mar- 
row, the pith, the kernel; hitherto 
these ladies and gentlemen have been 
put off with husks and rind; and 
very cross it makes them. We pull 
up under a spreading horse-chestnut 
which is tossing its white spikes in 
the sunny breeze. 

“Stop a bit,’ says Sir Hugh, 
oe the reins to the groom, 

in a hurry ; Pll lift you 
down.” 

My sole response is to hurl myself 
to earth. The velocity of my spring 
precipitates me to the ground, and of 
me, it may truly be said, in the words 
of the poet— 


“Humpty Dumpty had a great fall.” 


Half a dozen men rush to pick 
me up; but I am beforehand with 
them, and rise to my feet with two 
great green patches on my dress, 
where my kness have saluted mother 
earth. When things come to their 
worst they always mend, which is 
not to be wondered at much, con- 
sidering that there cannot be a wor- 
ser than worst. The only thing is, it 
is so difficult to know in this world 
when our fortunes have reached their 
nadir ; there are so few depths that 
have not a yet deeper deep beneath 
them—heat and _horse-flies, and 
midges, and the headachy snappish- 
ness which is the result of heat, and 
*horse-flies, and midges formed the 
lowest abyss to which poor humanity 
in our persons was called upon to 
descend to-day. Half an hour after 
my culbute life, I think wore a cheer- 
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fuller aspect in the eyes of most of 
that roasted assemblage; Wilton 
Towers seemed a desirabler demesne, 
and even the twelve miles ride home 
a bearabler prospect. At the expira- 
tion of that wonder-working thirty 
minutes (the two grooms being the 
Dei ex machina), a white tablecloth 
lies like an exaggerated snow-flake, 
beneath an oak-tree, big enough to 
have sheltered a dozen blackguard 
King Charles’ in his great leafy heart. 
Spoons and forks flash in the sun- 
shine that filters through his thick 
= cloak, tall sloping-shouldered 

ottles cool themselves in the mere ; 
there is a scent of mint sauce on the 
breeze, and the young acorns, look- 
ing down out of their cups, see be- 
neath them baked meats, frequent as 
those which adorned the obsequies of 
Hamlet, King of Denmark, and yet 
were enough (they must have been a 
little stale, mustn’t they ?) to “coldly 
furnish forth” his widow’s marriage 
banquet. Pasties were there, 

“ Costly made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret 
a 


y 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks, 


Imbedded and injellied.” 


Juicy chickens, and juicier lamb, 
lobsters lurking redly in crisp lettuces, 
and pastry enough to furnish a cook 
shop. 


** Oude ti thumos edensto daitos eises,” 


Round these cates we sit accroupis, 
on the short fine grass, and feast to 
the sound of “the long ripple wash- 
ing in the reeds.” 

‘Capital Sauterne, this !” cries the 
disbelieving old bachelor, holding up 
his glass to the light, to see the foam 
Soak sparkle diamond-like. I won- 
der where Lancaster gets it; I’ve 
tried half a dozen places, and never 
could get hold of anything decent.” 

“Tt ¢s nice,” owns the widow, sip- 
ping. 

“ By-the-bye, apropos of Sauterne, 
did lonr tell you of a bon mot 
of Lord ——, the late man, you 
know, not the present ?” 

He travels a little nearer to the 
bereaved one, along the turf, and his 
wicked old eye twinkles (he has not 
had the heart to unpack any of his 
little anecdotic wares, for her benefit, 
hitherto). 

“No, I think not; tell me now, 
do,” 
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“T’m almost afraid, but it really is 

too good to be lost.” 

is voice sinks to a susurrus, & 
chuchotement, either of which words 
is more owmatopoietic than whisper. 
The widow lends him her ears, and I 
see them reddening under the com- 
bined influence of the Sauterne and 
the bon mot, which was, I think, a 
very mauvais mot. 

“ Nice little cob of yours, Lancas- 
ter—that black one,” says the lean 
lord ; “easy as an arm-chair. Do 
you ever hunt him ?” 

“No,” says Hugh; “he’s hardly 
up to my weight, particularly over a 
stiff country like this; he’d be just 
the thing for you, and he’s Al at 
timber.” 

(AlltheLancastrian geese areswans). 

“Ts there any bustard?” asks the 
youth with the influenza. “ Biss 
Seybour wadts sobe bustard ; Atcha! 
Atcha !” 

“Bless you,” murmurs Miss Sey- 
mour, under her breath. The bene- 
diction being called forth by the 
sneeze, not the demand fér mustard. 
I, of course, am next my host ; I al- 
ways am ; people begin to leave that 
coveted post vacant for me ; I made 
a feeble effort to shirk it at the be- 
ginning of the entertainment, but 
was foiled. Hugh is drinking bottled 
beer, and making brilliant remarks, 
and sharing his petits soins pretty 
equally between the silent dove be- 
side him, and the not more silent 
doves in a pie before him. Dick 
M‘Gregor and Dolly Lestrange seem- 
ed to have hardly more appetite for 
their luncheon than I had; they 
could not well have had less. Flirt- 
ing is, in one respect, like wit; it has 
never been satisfactorily defined ; it 
is less fortunate than wit ; in that it 
has not yet found a Bishop Barrow 
to expend pages of gorgeous elo- 
quence in describing it ; no object, 
iw say, looks exactly the same in 
any two pair of eyes, nor are any two 
people’s notions on the subject of 
hirting precisely alike. Dick and 
Dolly, however, fulfilled all the con- 
ditions required by all the different 
ideas of all the ditferent people then 
present, on this vexed theme. Firstly, 
they seemed to have a very great 
deal to say to each other ; secondly, 
they did not seem to have anythin 
whatever to say to any one else ; an 
thirdly, what they had to say to one 
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another, they appeared compelled to 
say in a stealthy and secretive man- 
ner. Dick’s face was troubled “as 
if with anger or pain,” as he lay re- 
clined, like a young river god, among 
the yellow irises by the rushy mar- 
gin of the lake. His hat was off, 
and the sun was busy weaving an 
aureole like a saint’s round his curly 
head. Poor fellow! there was not 
much of saintly repose, and there 
was a great deal of earth’s unquiet 
passion in that honest angry face. 
never knew any womar who could 
compare with Dolly Lestrange in the 
art of drawing out and waking into 
rampant life any spice of the devil 
which might be lurking latent in a 
man’s soul. She was making Dick’s 
devil now ; I saw her—saw the evil 
spirit gradually shaking off its sleep, 
and coming with a lurid light into 
those eyes that had looked before 
only vexed, and pained, and thwarted. 
Dolly was not a fine woman, as they 
say, at all; not beef to the heels, by 
any means, in a grazier’s eye ; she 
would have had no charm whatsoever. 
She looked very girlish and simple 
now as she sat on the grass, leaning 
on one slight arm, her slender figure 
looking slenderer than it’s wont ever, 
in her dark tight-fitting habit, out of 
which her throat rose, like a lily 
stem from its sheath, 
“ Les yeux noirs 
Tout au purgatoire,” 


you know, she is saying, in her 
iow, tender voice ; “ poor black eyes ! 
that’s treating them very badly, isn’t 
it ?” 

“Your eyes are not black, brown 
surely ?” says he, with interest. 

“No, black, I think—arn’t they?” 

She raises them full of innocent 
wondering inquiry, and fixes them on 
his ; rests them there unabashed ; 
neither speak for a minute ; then 
Dolly, in a half whisper— 

“The moon will be up as we go 
home to-night, won’t it? we shall 
see it in that pretty brook we came 
down by, shan't we? but, perhaps— 

h, I forgot-——” : , 

She stops, as though in confusion. 

“ Forgot what ?” he asks eagerly. 

“T forgot that I mightn’t—mightn’t 
be riding with—you, might—be rid- 
ing with somebody else ; and then I 


thought-——” 
- Thought what 1?” 
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He bends closer to catch a glimpse 
of the down-drooped head. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing ; it was 
only that—that I thought I should 
not care much about the brook, or 
- oll moonlight, or anything else— 
t ” 


The great velvet orbs passionate, 
passion rousing seek his again ; seem 
unable to tear themselves away. 
What man can stand it? Dick can- 
not. I see the broad low brow flush- 
ing. I see his eyes answering hers ; 
speaking that mysterious thrilling 
fire-language that surely the devil in- 
vented. 

“Why should not we ride home 
together ?” he says, softly. 

She plays with the wide-open iris 
flowers, with the stiff, wet iris stems 
that lie in her lap. 

“You might have got tired of me, 
mightn’t you? is that quite an im- 
possible hypothesis ? Do men never 
tire of women? I think I’ve read 
somewhere that they have done such 
a thing before now.”* 

“ Never of some women ; wasn’t it 
of a woman that it was said— 


“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety?” 


She shakes her head with pretty 
incredulity. Cleopatra was Cleo- 
patra ; if her case had not been a 
unique one, her story would not have 
come down to us; we cannot all, or 
indeed any of us, expect to have her 
luck. She sighs, and I see under the 
dark blue cloth of her bodice, her 
heart fluttering. 

“You live on air,’ Miss Les- 
trange,” sounds Sir Hugh’s deep 
voice, as he regards me remon- 
stratingly, 


“With his heart full of love 
And his mouth full of pie.” 


“No, I don’t.” Irespond snappishly, 
like a little yelping cur, with his tail 
between his legs, snapping at a big 
dog’s nose. “ Pickled salmon is not 
air that I’m aware of.” The fact is, 
I have got some pickled salmon on 
my plate, and am sorely tested to 
know how to dispose of it, for swal- 
low it, most surely can I not; I 
could as soon swallow Hugh. I 
should like to hurl it, and the platter 
that contains it, and any other crock- 
ery within reach, at Dolly's sleek 
shapely head ; but that may not be. 
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Unguessing of the storm in a tea-cup 
beside him, in a state of blissful un- 
consciousness, Hugh takes up the 
thread of his discourse, begins a 
new thread rather, for—dear fellow 
—he is a little discursive. 

“We shall have to do the house 
just now, I suppose ; walk through a 
mile and a half of execrable pic- 
tures ; I will say that for Lord Sten- 
cliffe, he has got more vile daubs and 
bad copies together than any other 
man in England.” 

(Oh for that cut glass decanter to 
aim at the bridge of Dolly’s nose ! 
oh to make those black eyes black 
eyes indeed !) 

“H’m! has he ?” 

“T wonder why one ever comes to 
see these sort of places. I never 
heard any one say they liked it—did 
you ? it’s an awful bore, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, it is ; most things are awful 
bores in this world, I think — and 
people too !” 

Sir Hugh me lazily ; cham- 
pagne and sunshine and a heavy 

uncheon, will induce a certain bland- 
ness of manner and indisposition to 
take offence ; he laughs as one laughs 
at a parrot swearing, or at the rage 
of saree equally impotent. 

“Ha, ha! most people means me, 
I suppose ; why are you always so 
down upon me, I wonder?” I gaze 
straight before me into space, and 
feign deafness. 

“Never mind!” he says, good 
humoredly. “I've a pretty tough 
hide, and I'd rather be pitched into 
7 you than kissed by anybody 
else ! 


Hugh never thought it necessary 
to lower his voice when he said any- 
thing tender. The expression “love 
whisper” never could be applied to 
his amatory commonplaces ; love- 
shout or love-bellow would be more 
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applicable ; any one that chose to 
listen might hear ; he was not 
saying anything he was ashamed of. 
Dick does hear, and draws his smooth 
brows together into a frown. Dolly 
does hear, and says, with a pretty, 
playful, dinpling smile— 


Lovers’ quarrels! Poor little 


girl! I hope he is not trifling with 
her !” 


The poor little girl, listening, 
winds her pockethandkerchief tight 
round her fingers, till it is converted 
into a ropy, stringy rag, and then 
bites a piece out of it. éte cham- 
= has a pleasant sound, but 

think the sound is pleasanter than 
the reality. I think, in sober ear- 
nest and in literal truth, it is sweeter 
for to have one’s legs beneath the 
friendly mahogany, where lively 
grasshoppers cannot get up them, in 
a cool dining-room, where one enjoys 
immunity from phlebotomizing gnats 
and midges. The Wilton flies and 
gnats drew much human blood that 
day, but we bore our veins “let 
blood” meekly ; it was part of our 
appointed torture. Meekly also we 
bore the house, and the Dutch Ma- 
donnas, and the Selyan and Knel- 
lerian portraits, and the lying anec- 
dotic biographies tacked on to each 
by that obesest of housekeepers ; 
meekly also the chapel, with the 
place where the family sat, the place 
where the ladies’ maids sat, the 
place where the footmen sat ; 
meekly also the gaudy new window 
to Lady Grace’s memory, where a 
very big blue St. Peter, and a rather 
big red St. John, and a green im- 
potent man, stood huddled together 
in close proximity, with a gate any- 
thing but “ beautiful,” picked out in 
yellow in the background. Every- 
where Hugh followed me like St, 
Nicholas’s pig. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir Ireland be the Statesman’s diffi- 
culty, Scotland would assuredly be 
the Churchman’s. There, ecclesiasti- 
cal feuds—proverbially bitter, have 
ever been carried on with a keenness 
characteristically national, and, like 
the raids of its ancient border chiefs, 
are seldom for any considerable length 
of time intermitted. The latest con- 
flicts between the different Churches 
in Scotland are of so recent a termi- 
nation, that the combatants have not 

et fully recovered from their effects. 

he present is that reactionary period 
which follows every great trial of 
party strength, and Sues which 
the old issues pass out of sight and 
new ones are developed, the old com- 
binations break up and new ones are 
furmed. Until this reaction shall 
have run its course, the absence of 
open warfare is evidence therefore 
simply of a state alike of exhaustion 
and of preparation. The Ten years’ 
conflict, a fierce wrestling between the 
“Moderates” and the “Evangelicals” 
within the bosom of the Church her- 


self, and the Voluntary controversy 
— between the National Church and 
the different sections of Dissenters, 
have left all the Churches, in their 


own phraseology, “studying the 
things that make for peace.” Time, 
however, has been healing the wounds 
which controversy inflicted, and al- 
ready there are abundant indications 
that the interregnum of peace is draw- 
ing to a close, and that ecclesiastical 
parties are about to resume their 
normal relations. War-cries are being 
heard, positions are being taken up, 
alliances are being formed, that not 
indistinctly foreshadow the nature of 
the approaching struggle. Till lately 
there had been little to reveal the 
direction or even the existence of any 

ticular currents of thought or feel- 
ing, in Scottish ecclesiastical affairs. 
The casual spectator could see no- 
thing but a smooth, unruffled surface, 
as of the ebbing ocean on a summer 
evening ; but just as when the tide 
has turned, and the flowing waves 
rush forward to fill up eve 
varied currents become visible, the 
spectator can then easily imagine 
what confusion will exist when their 
powerful forces shall be driven into 


creek, * 


collision, so is it at present in Scot- 
land. The tide of ecclesiastical life 
is now rising; as it rises opposing 
currents show themselves. Aivendy 
there is a disturbance on the surface 
sufficient to indicate that mighty in- 
fluences are at work, driving—as the 
least observant may foresee, the tre- 
mendous forces, at present dormant 
in the Churches, into conflict so fierce 
as to threaten the destruction of all 
these societies and organizations 
themselves. 

An Englishman visiting Scotland 
is at once struck by the different po- 
sitions held in the two countries by 
theirrespective Established Churches. 
At home he had heard merely of The 
Church, all outsiders going under 
the common name of Dissenters ; 
north of the Tweed he hears of 
Churches, and observes, with not 
a little surprise, that the dissenting 
communities—the Free Church, the 
United Presbyterians, the Reformed 
Presbyterians, and so on—are all re- 
gardedjwith great respect, and as on a 
footing of equality with the Estab- 
lished Church herself. Now this in 
many respects they actually are. 
The differences between these several 
Churches are by no means so great 
as those between the English Church 
and the English Dissenters, while 
thé points of agreement are more 
numerous. Presbyterianism, for in- 
stance, is the polity of the National 
Scottish Church; it is that also 
of all the other Scottish Churches. 
Parity of ministers and the govern- 
ment of the Church by presbyteries, 
is, in the estimation of the Scotch, 
a primary truth, while the keenest 
advocates of presbytery areto be found 
not in the clergy of the Established 
Church, but amongst those sections 
of Dissenters that on other points are 
most widely removed from them. 
Were a minister or a member of me 
of these Dissenting Churches, to spea 
as slightingly of presbytery as Dr. 
Caird of Glasgow did some time ago 
in a paper in Good Words, he woul 
run the greatest risk of being at once 
called to account by his ecclesiastical 
superiors. In Dr. Caird’s case the 
matter was left unnoticed. Hence 
the more usual mode of classifying 
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the Scottish Churches is not into 
established and dissent, but into en- 
dowed and non-endowed Presbyte- 
rians. Again, all these Churches pro- 
fess to hold the same theological 
doctrines. By an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament in 1690 the Westminster 
Confession of Faith was declared to 
be the confession of the Church of 
Scotland. Since then, as the condi- 
tion of holding any living or ecclesi- 
astical preferment, every minister of 
the Church has to subscribe that do- 
cument as the confession of his faith. 
What the Established Church requires 
of its ministers through legal neces- 
sity, the unendowed Churches do from 
choice. In their case, without ex- 
ception, acceptance of the same con- 
fession is required of every minister. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the 
actual difference in the doctrinal 
teachings of the Churches, this arises 
from the peculiarities of individual 
ministers, and indicates a departure 
from the national standard. 

The clergymen in these different 
Churches are all men of similar social 
standingand connexions. A hundred 
years ago not a few connected with 


the nobility might be found in the 
Scottish ministry ; now this is sup- 
plied almost exclusively and equally 
in every Church, from the lower sec- 
tion of the middle or the upper 


section of the lower classes. The 

rizes of the Church are too insigni- 

cant to tempt the higher classes to 
seek them, while the work required 
of all is sufficient to repel the indo- 
lent. Taken from these ranks the 
ministers all receive a similar educa- 
tion. Noone canbe aminister in the 
richest or in the poorest. of the Scot- 
tish Churches unless he have either 
graduated or attended a full course in 
some University ; for whatever may 
be the deficiencies or shortcomings of 
the Scottish ministry, there has ever 
been a most laudable desire shown 
by all the Churches to raise the 
standard of general culture and at- 
tainment among their ministers—a 
desire that is leading every year to 
more stringent regulations respecting 
both the thoroughness and extent 
of their scholarship. To whatever 
Church, therefore, a person may be- 
long, the fact of his being a minister 
is itself a guarantee that he has 
studied at least four years at a uni- 
versity. The purely theological 
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course, lasting from four to five 
“years,” does not commence until the 
arts course has been completed. To 
provide for this, each of the Churches 
has its own theological college or hall 
with suitable professors, and thus the 
Scottish ministry in all its branches 
and sects receives a united secular, 
but a separate theological education. 
As to the emoluments of the incum- 
bents, there is also a substantial 
equality, the average income of the 
non-endowed Presbyterians being 
somewhat under £200 a year, with a 
manse or parsonage; that of the 
Established Church, perhaps, a little 
more. 

Despite these hard conditions of 
the Scottish ministry—of a Univer- 
sity education, plenty of work, and a 
very, very moderate income, there is 
in Scotland but little of that outery 
respecting a falling off in the number 
of the Divinity students, of which 
we have heard so much lately in Eng- 
land. There certainly has been a 
little of it, but the blame is laid, not 
on the extent of the Church’s doc- 
trinal requirements, nor on the ex- 
pense of attending a University, -but 
simply on the lowness of the emolu- 
ments. Considering their social posi- 
tion, the income of a clergyman, it is 
said, is wholly inadequate, and so, in 
view of the golden charms of com- 
merce, not a few are shrinking from 
entering a ministry whose members, 
like St. Francis of Assissi, must be 
wedded to poverty. 

It is thus not to be wondered at 
that the Scottish Churches should 
consider themselves, and be spoken 
of as pretty much on a footing of 
equality with each other. And yet 
despite this general agreement, there 
are two great matters that effectually 
distinguish between these parties. 
First of all, there is the difference in 
their relation toward the State. In 
virtue of her connexion with the State 
the Established Church has a legal 

sition denied to the others. She 
a legally secured endowment 
arising from the tiends or tithes ; she 
has avery perceptible social status and 
influence ; while through the system 
of parish schools, in addition to her 
former control over the chairs in the 
universities, the education of the 
country has been hitherto almost 
wholly in her hands. The non-en- 
dowed Churches on the oer? 

2 
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have of course as such no legal 
standing in the courts of law. They 
are tolerated not sanctioned, and are 
dependent solely for their support 
on the voluntary contributions of 
their members. There is secondly 
the difference in their relations to 
their ple. In the non-endowed 
Churches, patronage is unknown ; 
the choice of the minister in each 
congregation devolving on the Church 
members, or communicants, and on 
them alone—a system that in par- 
ticular cases may work badly; but 
on the whole, as in our own chapels 
of ease, is generally found to be suc- 
cessful in securing the ablest men 
for the most influential positions. 
In the Established Church patronage 
is of course the rule ; while strange as 
it will appear to an Englishman, it is 
this very circumstance that for the 
most part has caused those ecclesias- 
tical divisions by which the Church 
of Scotland has again and again been 
rent in pieces. Now, twosuch funda- 
mental points of practical difference, 
evidently form a barrier that must 
for ever separate these parties, ren- 
dering impossible any closer relation- 
ship between them than one of cour- 
tesy. In the face of these all their 
agreement will go for nothing, and 
their respective positions remind one 
of the different classes of carriages 
that are found in railway trains—all, 
it is true, carriages for the conveyance 
of passengers, and journeying on the 
same route, yet for ever totally dis- 
tinct. 

Unlike the Church of England, the 
Churches of Scotland have no direct 
political power or influence. Take 
the case of the English Church. 
Through her hierarchy in the Lords, 
her influence in the Commons, her 
place beside the throne, her connexion 
with every popular movement, and, 
notwithstanding her internal differ- 
ences, moving as one man in politico- 
ecclesiastical matters, the Church 
of England has direct political power. 
The Church of Scotland on the 
other hand has no such position ; 
the leading men of the day are 
not taken even mainly from her 
ranks ; the great owners of the soil 
have nearly all forsaken her commu- 
nion ; successive secessions have 
drained off her life’s blood, so that 
she is but a shadow of her former 
self and lives in great measure upon 
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the fame and merit of her past 
achievements. In her membership 
it is true she outnumbers each one 
of her rival denominations; but were 
these combined, she would be at once 
in a numerical inferiority, so that ina 
certain sense their divisions are her 
security. Politically she is powerless. 
More than twenty years ago, when 
her ranks were unthinned, and her 
pulpits occupied by great orators, she 
approached the legislature with a re- 
— representing that her existence 

epended on the success of her appli- 
cation. Her petition was sustain- 
ed by the enthusiasm of her people, 
and supported by noblemen of the 
highest standing. She begged. She 
threatened. Alike in vain. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was deaf to both her threats 
and her appeals, and 500 of her 
ministers beaten and baffled in their 
own highest court, supposing that 
they had no alternative, resigned 
their livings and withdrew from their 
connexion with the State. 

Untaught by this experience, the 
Free Church has been fancying that 
she possesses political power—only 
like the Establishment to be humi- 
liated in her turn. Ignoring the ex- 
istence of the parish schools because 
not under her control, the Free 
Chureh has been in the habit of 
considering herself charged with the 
education of the whole country, and 
at the period of the disruption planted 
schools side by side with her churches 
over allthe land. Her zeal for educa- 
tion has been greatly quickened by 
finding that these schools have be- 
come a very heavy drain upon her 
resources, and so, under the plea of 
anxiety for a National system of 
education, which would relieve her 
of their support, and yet suffer their 
management and control to remain in 
her hands, under the leadership of a 
Free Church Lord Advocate, Bill 
after Bill has been introduced by her 
into Parliament. In every case her 
failure has been complete, though the 
dream of her political omnipotence 
has not yet solan been altogether 
dispelled. 

Rissity wanting in direct political 
ower are the Scottish Voluntaries. 
‘hrough the support of the Free 
Church these have succeeded in wrest- 
ing the University Art chairs from 
the exclusive possession of the Estab- 
lished Church, and in throwing open 
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the teacherships in the parish schools 
to members of all denominations, 
a movement in which they had sup- 
ort from a large portion of the mem- 
ers of the Established Church itself, 
but whenever they have tried to ac- 
complish anything single-handed, to 
carry any of their more specifically 
voluntary questions, however earnest- 
ly they have set themselves to the 
task, their failure has been total, and 
such trifling and local matters as the 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax, have been 
sufficient to show them their political 
— 
he truth is, that so little of direct 
political power does any ecclesiastical 
section or party in Scotland as such 
possess, so equally wanting are all the 
parties in Parliamentary influence, 
that if there be opposition, not one 
of them can carry any of its measures, 
no matter how simple in itself, or how 
earnestly the particular Church may 
have set its heart upon it. 

To classify these Churches and 
their adherents roughly according 
to their political relations, we might 
say, that the Established Church is 
conservative in character, the Free 
Church conservative from her history, 
but liberal from her principles and 
position, while the Voluntaries range 
from the mildest whiggism to ultra 
radicalism. And thus it is that the 
Scotch Burghs, the strongholds of 
Free Church and United Presbyterian- 
ism, choose as their members for Par- 
liament, men who are either liberal 
or radical, while in the counties where 
these two Churches are weak, and the 
influence of the land is strong, con- 
servative members are generally 
returned. 

Passing now from these outward 
matters, Tet us consider these parties 
theologically. The Scotch have a 
reputation for being a speculative 
people, and in some departments they 
deserve it ; but assuredly they do not 
in that of theology. In theology, they 
proceed upon the Baconian system ; 
they think that as geology as a 
science is deduced from the facts pre- 
sented in the earth, and from these 
alone, so, assuming that the Bible is 
the sole revelation of God’s will, 
that theology as a science must be 
deduced from the statements of the 
Bible, and from these alone. They 
think, in short, that in theology our 
business is simply to arrange and 
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formulate Bible teachings. The re- 
sult is, that there has never been 
anything distinctive or peculiar about 
Scottish theology. There has been 
and there is, a Scottish system of 
organs of banking, of trading ; 
ut while Geneva, Oxford, New Eng- 
land, have each had a distinctive 
school of theology, Scotland, the 
most theological country perhaps in 
the world, is not famed for any local 
culiarity in its theology. Scotland 
as produced many celebrated divines 
and religious authors. Knox has left 
his mark deeply on it. Erskine, 
Boston, Hill, Chalmers, were all good 
men, but none of them theologians in 
the sense in which we speak of Augus- 
tine, Calvin, or Jonathan Edwards 
being such; none of them is any 
special authority in theological sci- 
ence, none of them is memorable 
for anything peculiar or distinctive in 
his teaching. They are each Calvin- 
istic and Evangelical, and that is all. 
In fact, however mortifying to Scot- 
tish pride may be the admission, the 
theology of Scotland is altogether im- 
ported. Its Confession of Faith was 
drawn up by English divines, sitting 
in Westminster Abbey. Its great 
theological controversy of the lastcen- 
tury—the Marrow, arose about a work 
written by a commoner of Brase- 
nose, Oxford. The religious reprints 
of Scottish publishers, consist either 
of translations from the German, or of 
the works of English divines; while 
the counters of the booksellers in Edin- 
burgh and in Glasgow, are covered 
with the writings of Alford, Trench, 
Stanley, Robertson, Maurice, all show- 
ing how dependent Scotland is for 
even her theological literature, on the 
writers of another country, and the 
members of a Church different from 
her own. 

These statements must not, how- 
ever, be pressed too far, or be under- 
stood to imply that there is nothing 
definite about Scottish theology. The 
very opposite is the case. Nowhere in 
the world will a creed be found more 
sharply defined or more fearlessly 
logical than in the Westminster Con- 
fession. Its theology is that of Scot- 
land, and though in certain quarters 
the Confession seems of late to have 
fallen into disfavour, it is still, we 
believe, held almost universally in 
truth and love. Recently, indeed, 
a would-be school of theology has 
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made its appearance, whose avowed 
desire is to do away with the Con- 
fession altogether, as unsuited to 
the culture and enlightenment of the 
present day. We refer to the new 
school in the Established Church, 
which proposes that the Confession 
should be accepted and subscribed 
“not in the letter, but in the spirit ;” 
and that in place of its Calvinism, with 
its rigid, dogmatic findings, there 
should be an interpreting of Scripture 
according to the “light of our moral 
consciousness,” thetest of truth being 
the spiritual affinity between our 
inner life and whatever statements 
may be set before us. This move- 
ment has been characterised by Pro- 
fessor Milligan of Aberdeen, as a 
protest against the clearness and pre- 
cision with which doctrinal state- 
ments are embodied in the creed of 
the National Church, and viewed in 
that light, he says, it must be regard- 
ed as a mistake, for the very object 
of a creed is to be clear, to be precise, 
to exclude, not to include, variety of 
view on the points contained in it. 
As yet, however, this school has 
found its views to meet with but 
littke} acceptance. Its principal sup- 
rters are a knot of clergymen, who 

ie under a suspicion of not being 

remarkable either for courage or for 
honesty. Apart from the utter im- 
possibility of ascertaining what these 
men want to be received, or how far 
they are agreed among themselves as 
to what they give up, and what they 
retain, for as some one has said—they 
are playing the farce of “ She would, 
and She wouldn’t ;” they would have 
a precise Confession, and they 
wouldn’t ; they would retain the law 
of patronage, and they would abolish 
it ; they are by no means at one on 
the decalogue, and far from being so 
about the prayer-book ; people cannot 
see the common commercial honesty 
of those who, having accepted of 
ecclesiastical preferment on condi- 
tions of their holding and teaching 
certain tenets, yet continue to eat the 
bread and to occupy the pulpits of a 
Church whose creed they have re- 
jected. Surely the teachers of this 
new “higher morality” should be 


able to stand the test of that lower ° 


one? With this question the cha- 
racter of the tenets has nothing to 
do. To attempt to mix them up, and 
under cover of an odium raised against 
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the doctrines, to try to escape condem- 
nation for the dishonesty, but betrays 
a consciousness of the falsity of their 
position. So long as they remain in 
the Church, decency, not to say 
Christian integrity, puts these men 
out of court in any discussion of its 
doctrines. These doctrines cannot be 
considered as open questions, nor is 
the Church a mere debating society. 
Men entering its ministry are pre- 
sumed to know what they believe, 
but if they change their views, they 
are at liberty to withdraw. To ex- 
pect permission to alter ones faith, 
and yet to retain ones position, is an 
imagination possible only for a nine- 
teenth century cleric. The Church of 
Scotland has often seen men surrender 
their connexion with her because of 
a change in their opinions, but not 
one of these who are now talking 
so loudly of the purity of their 
motives, the strength of their con- 
victions, the unfairness of the at- 
tacks made on them, ever hints at 
the possibility of his withdrawing 
from the Church, or making the least 
sacrifice for the sake of his convic- 
tions. They shrink from taking any 
step in this direction, because they 
have no followers. Their views are 
not popular, nor is there any such 
special religious earnestness seen 
about them as might attach men to 
them. They are credited indeed, 
principally with a good opinion of 
themselves and of one another, and 
their conduct hitherto has amply jus- 
tified the popular belief. 

The future of Scottish ecclesiastical 
parties is to us by no means a hope- 
ful or a pleasant one. We see little 
to warrant the expectation of such a 
millennium as some look for ; on the 
contrary, we do not think that there 
is any portion of the empire where 
the deinpehe of ecclesiastical conten- 
tion exist so largely, or are so ra- 
pidly revealing themselves, Foremost 
among these we place this very broad 
Church movement, at present so con- 
temptible, but which for all that 
must be regarded with apprehension 
—all the more because there are not 
wanting palpable proofs that its 
leaven has found its way into the Free 
and Congregational Churches. The 
good side of the broad Church move- 
ment is its tendency to break down 
exclusiveness—to develop sympathy 
for worth and goodness, in whomever 
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these may appear. Its danger lies 
in its refusal to receive any fixed, 
external, absolute standard, and so it 
is unable to appreciate the value of 
convictions, and this in reverse pro- 
pete to their strength. To us 

road Churchism is perilously like an 
abandoning of the old anchorages 
without the aid of chart or compass, 
and a venturesome pushing forth on 
a voyage of discovery in unknown 
seas. In England its negations have 
met with a general acceptance, prin- 
cipally through the absence of any 
such positive creed as exists in Scot- 
land, and the consequent facility to 
both ministers and people of adopt- 
ing new views, and of doing so 
without much danger from ecclesi- 
astical supervision. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, it has made but 
comparatively little avowed progress, 
nor is it likely to spread much far- 
ther. Already the advance and force 
of its wave have been checked, if not 
stayed, by the presence of doctrinal 
standards, full and exact, and the 
knowledge of whose contents is as 
universal as the use of the Shorter 
Catechism. Already the challenge 

iven to the defenders of the old faith, 

y the mere appearance of this no- 
velty, has been taken up, and that 
remarkable petition to the General 
Assembly, signed in a few days by 
five hundred nobles and gentlemen of 
Scotland—their protest against the 
whole party, is a formidable ally for 
its clerical opponents. Outside the 
Established Church broad churchmen 
are few and feeble. As a whole, the 
non-endowed Churches are opposed to 
Dr. Lee’s esthetics, and will let the 
Established Church fight out its own 
battle with him about his prayer- 
book ; but in defence of the Confes- 
sion, all of them will gladly buckle 
on their armour, and give all their 
assistance to its supporters. Against 
such a combination the broad church- 
men would not have a chance of suc- 
cess ; so that if they persevere in 
thrusting themselves on public notice, 
a doctrinal controversy would, in all 
probability, soon arise, whose issue 
may be the overthrow of the estab- 
lishment itself. 

Another of the causes that threat- 
en to occasion ecclesiastical brawls 
in Scotland is that new non-intru- 
sion agitation which is arising within 
the Church itself. Patronage, in a 
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democratic Presbyterian Church, is 
evidently an anomaly, a weak point 
in its constitution. This the ee 
intellect of many a peasant has been 
acute enough to perceive, and on that 
point, more or less, all the past eccle- 
siastical controversies of Scotland 
haveturned. Anew generation having 
arisen since the last settlement of 
this question, it has, as a matter of 
necessity come up again, and is 
again causing dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness —a restlessness greatly, 
though of course unintentionally, en- 
couraged by those patrons, who jn 
their liberality, waive the exercise 
of their right of presentation, and 
content themselves with confirming 
and approving of the choice of the 
people. However gratifying such 
conduct may be to the particular con- 
gregation thus favoured, very plainly 
such a course in one locality is sure 
to occasion dissatisfaction in congre- 
gations less indulged, and thus a 
chronic restlessness is fostered and 
perpetuated throughout the Church. 
On the other hand, many of the cler, 
themselves are responsible for the 
present state of matters, By their 
denunciations of the whole system of 
patronage, as inexpedient and un- 
necessary, they are keeping alive 
and adding fuel to the fire of discon- 
tent. Theshrewder, both of the laity 
and clergy, see that there is not the 
slightest hope of the success of such 
an agitation, and are therefore quite 
opposed to it, for if persevered in, 
it can only terminate as the same 
controversy terminated nearly thirty 
years ago, in another rending of the 
Church. Whether the warning words 
of clearer heads, recalling the teach- 
ings of the past, will have any effect 
in restraining the zeal of their brother 
ministers, remains to be seen. Judg- 
ing from the character of the ante- 
cedents of some of them, we strongly 
suspect that such wisdom is more 
than may be looked for. 

Outside the Established Church a 
movement has recently commenced, 
which, though working for peace ulti- 
mately, may yet at first operate other- 
wise—we mean the proposals now 
under consideration among the re- 
spective parties for a great Church 
union of all the non-endowed Pres- 
byterian bodies in Scotland. How- 
ever desirable, on many grounds, 
such a union may appear, it needs 
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no great sagacity to foresee that if 
consummated there are troubles in 
store for the Establishment. Such a 
united Church would be Presbyte- 
rian, Calvinistic, and embrace the 
great majority of the people. If such 
a union can be effected on a self-sup- 
porting basis, what, it will assuredly 

asked, is the use of the Established 
Church at all? Why should one be 
kept up, which it may be is neither 
Presbyterian nor Calvinistic, nor the 
Church of the people ? 

Now it is undoubtedly in prospect 
of such a contingency and in pre- 
paration for it that Dr. Lee has 
shaped his course as he has done. 
He knows full well that if there 
be a war between the non-endowed 
Presbyterians united, and the Estab- 
lished Church single handed, the 
doom of the Establishment is sealed, 
and so he seeks to bring the Church 
into such a position as may enable 
her to look hopefully for help across 
the border. As little restrained by 
scruples, and as determined in his 
sphere and policy as Cavour orBismark 
have been in theirs, he is seeking the 
assimilation of his Church to that of 
England, so that should the day of 
need arrive, he may be able to plead 
with his powerful neighbour; that the 
Scottish Church is not only an estab- 
lished one, but a Church that in 
government, in doctrine, in ritual, is 
closely akin to the English, and such 
a state of matters, if only it can be 
brought about, will amply reward 
him for present toil and present op- 
probrium. 

Dr. Lee, however, we imagine, 
greatly overrates the danger, and 
most certainly oa an unsafe de- 
fence. That union of the non-endowed 
Presbyterians which he dreads, is not 
fated, we think, to take place very 
speedily. The Free Church is not 
ready for a union with any other 
denomination. Indeed, she istoo high- 
flying in her estimate of her merits, 
of the sacrifices she has made, of her 
services to Scotland, too confident of 
the righteousness of her distinctive 
principles, to render it possible for her 
to consider any Church in the world 
other than her inferior, and to disin- 
cline her to any union that would 
not really be merely an absorption. A 
liberal section of her leaders is indeed 
prepared in the interests of such a 
union, to consent to some toning down 
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of her haughty claims, to allow 
of some freedom and diversity of 
opinion on matters ecclesiastical with- 
in her pale, though some of even 
these, would rather make such conces- 
sions in favour of the Established 
Church than of the Voluntaries ; but 
the great majority of her people, with 
not a few of her leading men, are still 
simply Free Churchmen, resolved to 
admit into fellowship none but those 
who will accept their shibboleth. In 
these circumstances we see obstacles 
that will, perhaps, for many a year 
delay the union that is at present so 
much talked of, and as long as that 
union is postponed, the National 
Church is safe, and Dr. Lee’s precau- 
tions wholly unnecessary. 

On another ground we think Dr. 
Lee’s action a blunder. He has re- 
sorted to the innovations with which 
his name is identified, not merely to 
assimilate the Scottish Church to 
that of England in general, but in 
particular with a view to the recovery 
for the Church of their fathers of the 
great landed proprietors, and those 
owners of historic names that have 
gradually drawn off from it, and con- 
nected » deem oa with the Church 
of England. Dr. Lee seems to think 
that their restoration would of itself 
be the greatest gain for the Church, 
and that this may be secured by re- 
modelling the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church after the shape and fashion 
of the English Episcopalian. 

He seems, however, to forget that 
just in proportion as he would recover 
that class by conforming to Episco- 
pacy, would he lose the true blue Pres- 

yterian element, comprising by far 
the largest portion of the people. 
Besides, there is the question to be 
answered: Can his efforts be suc- 
cessful? We doubt it much. It is 
not the Presbyterian constitution 
of the Scottish Church—it is not 
the Calvinism of her creed, nor the 
Puritanic baldness of her worship 
that has brought about the with- 
drawal of the landed aristocracy from 
the Church. It is the circumstance 
that the Scottish nobility has ceased 
to be a resident one. Its families do 
not now-a-days go to town by going 
to Edinburgh, but by going to Lon- 
don. Its sons do not receive their 
education in Scotland, but in Eton 
and Harrow, at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge, a state of society that we 
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think sufficiently accounts for the 
gradual loss of those great families 
once connected with the Church’scom- 
munion. Hereditary association leads 
them still to take an interest in her 
welfare, and to sustain those measures 
which her General Assembly adopts, 
just as for the same reason, in many 
cases, they attach themselves to one 
of our great political parties, and give 
it a general support, though person- 
ally they may have no more intimate 
or special connexion with it. Under 
these circumstances it is the dream 
of a child to expect that the swell of 
an organ, or the reading of prayers, 
or the use of a curate, or responses 
by the congregation, or standing at 
singing, or Teles at prayer, or the 
abolition of the Confession itself, can 
ever accomplish what is now expected 
from it. As a rule, men are at- 
tached to the Church they are in the 
habit of attending, and certainly it will 
not be easy for those whose characters 
have been formed under English in- 
fluences, and who reside the greater 
portion of the year in England, to be 
so affected by such considerations as 
Dr. Lee is setting before them, as to 
break through all those ties, and to 
return to the bosom of the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. 
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On the whole, therefore, we think 
that there is not peace, but war— 
ecclesiastical war, impending in Scot- 
land—a fierce doctrinal war within 
the National Church, that will 
doubtless be fanned by many of the 
Dissenters around her—a war pos- 
sessing atwofold character—first, that 
of another non-intrusion controversy, 
when in all probability those great 
questions which have already been so 
oftentimes discussed in Scotland, and 
generally with such disastrous conse- 
quences to the National Church, will 
be re-opened ; and second, as a con- 
fessional controversy, in which, as in 
the similar controversy last century 
in England, the use and place of 
creeds and confessions will be tho- 
roughly considered, not, however, 
without the greatest risk to the 
Church, a risk which wise men would 
be slow to run. Outside the Church 
there will possibly be war. If this 
union of the non-endowed Churches 
be effected, the friends of the Estab- 
lishment had better be setting their 
house in order; if it does not take 
place, as we en, the failure of 
negotiations will be followed by 
bitter animosities for many a year 
between parties at present seemingly 
so loving. 


CAROLS FROM THE CANCIONEROS. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC CARTHY, 


“Ebro caudaloso.”——Romancero General. 1604. 


I, 
Sweet river Ebro,* 
Flowing in freshness, 
Groves and green meadows 
Gladdening for ever ; 
Ask of my darling 
Who there doth rest her, 
If in her gladness 
Me she remembers ? 


II. 
Pearls of the morning 
’Mong the green cresses, 
Glistening like diamonds, 
When the dawn reddens ; 
Ask of my darling, 
As her foot presses, 
If in her gladness 
Me she remembers ? 


III. 
Leaf-loving poplars, 
Sand-strewn recesses, 
Everything gladdened 
By my love’s presence ; 
Ask her, oh ! ask her, 
Ask while ye bless her, 
If in her gladness 
Me she remembers ? 


IV. 
Wild winged harpists— 
Birds who the gentle 
Dawn when she blushes, 
Hail all together— 
Ask of my darling, 
Fairer and fresher, 
If in her gladness 
Me she remembers ? 


* This lyric is translated in the asonante metre of the original, the vowels in the last 
two accented syllables of each alternate line being e ¢. 















Tue March* of this year witnessed 
much dreary classicality—a play of 
Doctor Young’s, of “ Night Thoughts” 
celebrity. Livy was resorted to for 
the story of this heavy performance, 
and the audience saw such abstrac- 
tions (such they were for stage pur- 
ses) as “Philip of Macedon,” 
*Perseus and Demetrius,’ and 
“ Erixene,” the Thracian princesst 
masquerade across the stage. 

Miss Bellamy was to have the lead- 
ing part, and when she appeared in 
the i een iehes ata” sulk,” 
the manager said, “Ah! ah! ma- 
dam, you are come at last! It is 
unfortunate for us that the doctor 
insisted that you were to be his hero- 
ine.” The pettish actress here affected 
to be indifferent, said that Pritchard 
would do it far better, and resigned 
it formally, to the consternation of 
Doctor Young, who protested, “ No! 
no!’ “which did not seem to please 
the manager. Indeed he appeared 
to be much mystified at my sang- 
froid.” But he did not say a word. 
This victory the actress told to all 
her friends, and styled in her me- 
moirs, “this fracas in the Green- 
room.” She failed completely,t not 
perhaps being able to make much of 
the Princess of Thrace. She pre- 
sently became involved ina number of 
low intrigues, the beginning of many 
more, was favoured by Quin, had to 
neglect her theatrical, and was treated 
with the utmost moderation. In 
Hughes’ pathetic “Siege of Damas- 
cus,” aan the only one of the 
sham classical plays that has a little 
nature and passion. 

This, however, was the beginning 
of a Vendetta between the manager 
and a Mr. Fitzpatrick. The latter 
had formed an intimacy with the new 
actor, Mossop, who, though he was 
gaining ground steadily with the 
public in parts that suited him, such 


pathetic catastrophe.” 
sadly at a loss for some effects. 
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* Not in December, 1752, as Murphy puts it. 


+ “ She is far from an amiable character,” says Murphy, gravely. 







as Zanga and Richard, and others, 
which the judicious advice of Garrick 
led him to, began to have suspicions 
and jealousies. This seemed almost as 
of course. Garrick had an object in 
keeping him to such parts, though 
some of them were Garrick’s own 
“battle horses;” and he began to de- 
mand “lovers’” parts, like Barry’s, at 
theother house. How unsuited would 
have been his rude unmusical voice, 
his stiff, uncouth gestures, ruled b 
“military plan,” even a nineteent 
century reader can realize. Mr. Fitz- 
ponte was at his ear, and finding 

im in this temper, was said to have 
artfully worked upon and inflamed 
his grievances. e sullenly made 
his demands. Garrick, ever gentle and 
moderate, calmly reasoned with him. 
He even showed him the receipts 
of the theatre on nights when the 
tragedian was allowed his whim, and 
played in some part unsuited to him. 
Such moderation was quite thrown 
away. His grievances only became 
more inflamed, and, worked on by his 
friend after the usual quarrel, he finally 
left the theatre for Ireland. Later 
almost as a matter of course, Garrick 
was to forgive and forget this treat- 
ment, and receive him back on pre- 
cisely his old footing. ‘ Conversa- 
tion Cooke” explains the whole as 
arising out of a private quarrel at 
the Bedford after which Fitzpatrick 
became Garrick’s open amined 

The “Brothers” had the usual 
“ success of esteem,’’ which seemed to 
attend on such solemn performances. 
It is remarkable as one of the many 
“clergymen’s plays” which were 
given to the stage in a perfect series. 
The “Brothers” are said to have 
been well played by Mossop and 
Garrick, The “noble warmth of 
Demetrius,” says Mr. Davies, “ was 
congenial to the native fire and energy 
of Mr. Garrick, and Mossop happily 


M “The last scene in. 
which she and Demetrius, her lover, dispatch*themselves, does not produce anything like a 


When such a “ situation” failed the doctor, he must have been 


Sosays Boaden ; but the play ran ten nights. 


His early letters are those of a man of refinement and breeding. 
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seized the cruel and insidious disposi- 
tion, &c.* It was noted that the 
doctor had a sort of hankering after 
descriptions of “lovely murdering 
eyes.” However the charity to which 
he gave all his author’s profits, viz., 
the Society. for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, should inciine one to ac- 
cept with toleration a bald plot and 
monotonous _ versification — though 
a bountiful exercise of such virtues 
would turn plays into Charity Ser- 
mons, and bring about the gradual 
extinction of the Drama. Tie benevo- 
lent doctor was, however, but ill re- 
paid by a coarse epilogue of Mallet’s, 
which came as a surprise upon the 
author, as he sat in Garrick’s box to 
hear his own play. He heard him- 
self alluded to thus— 


“The man must be a widgeon : 
Drury may propagate : 
But not religion.” 


Naturally indignant he substituted 
another, which wound up with a true 
national flourish, and touched the 
right key in the bosom of the pit— 


“Shout, Britons, shout! 
Auspicious fortune bless! 
And cry ‘long live—our 
Title to success!’ ” 


7.é., a Virtuous prince. 
orthodox comment on this claptrap is 


Murphy’s 


truly characteristic. “The play, in 
the present picture, ought to be re- 
vived, were it only for the sake of in- 
troducing his epilogue,” (this is re- 
versing the order of things, producing 
plays for the sake of epilogues, instead 
of epilogues for the sake of plays), 
“as there certainly never was a time 
when Britons had so much reason to 
offer up the concluding prayer with 
the most fervent ejaculation’ ( /) 

The two leading characters were of 
level merit ; and it was considered by 
partisans of Mossop that their favo- 
rite was quite equal if not superior to 
Garrick. He had a gorgeous dress, a 
green and mauve tunic, with armour 
and plumes, that rose from his helmet 
to an enormousjheight.t These were 
the elements of the “ regulation” cos- 
tume for Persian, Grecian, Roman, 
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Turkish, &c. That he should have 
brought out a play in which the char- 
acters should expose him to such a 
competition, is what few “ leading” 
actors would be found to do, and is only 
a fresh proof of his self-denial and 
moderation ; and though one adulator 
said that in one scene the manager 
“seemed to reign a very Sultan in 
the throne of sorrow.” Nothing is 
more mysterious than the Cambyse’s 
vein of dramatic literature. Others 
claimed the victory for Mossop. If 
that were victory where no strife was 
intended. Some verses said this very 
plainly and openly. 


“Who acted the ‘ Brothers?’ Which men? 

Let me know? 

One man acted both—pr’y thee tell me 
how so? 

Why, Demetrius was Garrick in powder 
like curd, 

And Perses was Garrick in Richard the 
Third. 

Iheard’twas oneMossopin Perses’sshape— 

No, twas Garrick himself, I am sure, or 
his ape. 

Indeed you're mistaken—then, I'm an 
old gossip, 

And took Mossop for Garrick and Gar- 
rick for Mossop. 

But I'll lay a wager—there is my pelf— 

That if either was Mossop, ’twas Garrick 
himself ; 

For if it wasn’t Garrick in Perses’s shape, 

O Garrick take care you aint bit by your 
ape ; 

He’s cunning, and sly as behind you he 
steals, 

The audience all saw he was close at 
your heels.” 


For Garrick, these Upas Trees of 
the drama, as they may without 
affectation be called, seemed to have 
had a growing fascination. He opened 
his new season with a piece called 
“ Boadicea,” in which such characters 
as Prasutagus, King of the Icenians, 
Suetonius, and Dumnoriz, move 
across the stage, and the scene laid 
among the accessories of ancient 
Briton. But it was written by “thead- 
mired author of ‘ Leonidas,” Richard 
Glover ; and perhaps the idea was 
that a good name would be sure to 
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“ draw.”} 


* Murphy seems to interchange these characteristics, speaking of “(the stern sententious 
roughness of Mossop, and the smooth, graceful eloquence of Garrick.” : 
+ See one of Roberts’ pretty little water-colour drawings in the British Museum, which 


seem as if they were done from photographs. 


} The gravity of Murphy's criticisms and descriptions of plot, are quite unique of their 
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But gradually “Old Drury” was gain- 
ing strength. Now had returned re- 
pentant, the revolted Cibber, to be 
received by the manager with his 
unfailing good humour—a good sub- 
stitute for the pretty and petulant, 
but raw and untrained Bellamy, who 
had passed over to the other house. 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Garrick 
and Mossop made a strong cast for 
any play, and they first appeared to- 
gether in this “ Boadicea.” 

The “amiable” author insisted on 
reading his play in the Green-room. 
But his voice was harsh and his elo- 
cution bad ; and when Mr. Garrick 
offered to relieve him for an act or 
two, he rather touchily declined.t 

This piece had the fate of its pre- 
decessors—“ dragged” on for a few 
nights, and was then consigned to the 
shelf. How the production of a series 
of plays on such terms could “pay,” 
considering the cost, trouble, and time 
necessary, seems incomprehensible ; 
still, more incomprehensibly, he went 
on in the same course. But his next 
venture helps us a little to the secret. 
He lived as much in the world as on 
his stage. He knew wits, politicians, 
persons of quality, lords and ladies in 

lenty. This wasin truth one of his 
fittle weaknesses, just like his trifling 
penuriousness, which seemed avarice, 
and which helped him to be liberal, 
and his pleasure in praise, which was 
indeed no more than an honest wish 
that his labours should succeed, and 
which the groundlings took for a love 
of flattery. And perhaps this love of 
“high” society was no more than that 
relish of the delicacy and good breed- 
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ing and consideration, and true 
“gentleness,” which, in spite of all 
faults, «s found in the company of 
persons of quality. All the clergymen 
authors = the hack-historians and 
poets who wrote heavy tragedies had 
patronsin thisclass—patrons towhom 
they dedicated—patrons whose virtues 
they sung under the titles of Meecenas 
and Augustus, and whom they told in 
prefaces (a panegyric usually recom- 
pensed with twenty or fifty guineas) 
that they long saved the decaying 
commonwealth from destruction. The 
clergyman dramatist who had labour- 
ed out his leaden five acts on the story 
of Hypolitus, or Aineas, or Eurydice, 
and seeing Mr. Garrick dining with 
“my lord,” might readily ask “my 
lord” to say a word for him to the 
great manager. 

By such intercessions Garrick was 
sadly persecuted, and suffered from a 
ual teal. Now, after the failure of 
“ Creusa”—Mr. Whitehead’s adapta- 
tion of a Greek poet t—he was driven, 
by different influences, to bring out 
another play of the same class. There 
was a certain Rev. Mr. Crisp—the 
“Daddy Crisp” of Miss Burney— 
who was artist, fanatico in music, a 
scholar, and general dilletante—who, 
according to the inevitable course, 
fancied he was qualified for the 
drama. In course of time he pro- 
duced a laborious five-act play on the 
subject of Virginia. He had some 
fashionable friends, among others 
Lord Coventry—the “Cov.” of the 
clubs—one of the wild “set,” but 
with some taste for letters. This 
competent judge pronounced it good, 








kind. “The historic character of ‘ Boadicea’ he complains, is degraded by a quarrel between 


her and Dumnorix. She is never seen after the third act. 
that he found her in her tent, expiring by a dose of poison.” 


bowl of poison” to his wife. 
over her, and falls on his own sword. 


“She obeys (?) and dies soon after.” 


A Roman officer informs us 
Dumnoriz “ presents a 
Dumnorix weeps 


“ It is unnecessary to add that this catastrophe made 


no impression, and the piece ended in a cold, languid, and unimpassioned manner.” It 
will be recollected that he found the same fault with ‘‘ The Brothers,” though that play 


finished off with two deaths. 


* Murphy says in March; Davies in November. 
+ The criticisms of Garrick’s biographers seem to have always a most singular inconse- 


quence. ‘ 
tained hopes of seeing a perfect tragedy.” 


“ From the spirited quarrel,” says Davies, “in the first act, the audience enter- 


t “Creusa,” says Davies, in his odd language, “ is vitiated by Apollo.” “ The skill of 





the poet (Whitehead) contrived to draw from it a pleasing picture of a young prince's 
education, and to give excellent lessons in politics and morals.’ Audiences were indeed to 
be pitied who had to sit and listen. Mr. Garrick, we are told, “ displayed a skill in de- 
livering didactics, which showed him to be a perfect master of elocution.” It, however, - 
gave great satisfaction to Mr. Walpole, who Said it was the only new tragedy that he 
ever saw and really liked. “The plot is most interesting, and though so complicated is 
quite clear and natural.” Some other plays of the same sort delighted him in the same 
way. 
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and, what was of more assistance, got 
the great Mr. Pitt to read and approve 
it ; for in these times just as classical 
scholars and clergymen seemed to be 
ex-officio qualified to write plays, so 
the judgment of a Minister became of 
equal importance asa criticism. But 
Garrick knew the value of such ap- 
proval. He received the piece with 
the courtesy due to such a recom- 
mendation, but on one pretext or 
another put it aside for years. In 
despair the author thought of a happy 
resource. 

The lovely Gunning, now Countess 
of Coventry, about whom all London 
was mad, drove to Southampton- 
street and sent in for Mr. Garrick. He 
came out to the door and was handed 
by the famous beauty a bulky MLS. 
tragedy. “There,” she said, “I put 
into your hands a play which the 
best judges tell me will do honour to 
you and the author.” The lady 
whose very shoe on being exhibited 
brought money, and who had a guard 
of honour as she walked in her park, 
could ask nothing in vain from a 
manager. The Rev. Mr. Crisp wasa 
chaplain or client of her lord’s, and in 
this way got his tragedy, “ Virginia,” 
accepted and brought out. Brought 
out, too, with all speed; but nothing 
could galvanize it, not even Garrick’s 
grand “point,” when “ Virginia” is 
claimed, and he stood in a dull a- 
mazement for many moments, then 
showing a speechless struggle, going 
on in his face, burst into aslow sobbing 
exclamation—“ THou TRAITOR” ! * 

Notwithstdnding Bellamy’s _ be- 
haviour, and the engagement of Mrs. 
Cibber, the manager was unwilling to 
lose her. He made her handsome 
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offers through his agent, Clutterbuck ; 
an increase of salary, with the special 
titleto the parts of J uliet, Desdemona, 
and Calista. Even Mrs. Cibber 
generously joined in entreating her to 
remain, but this very persistence had 
the effect it usually has on inferior 
natures, made her suspicious. Gar- 
rick’s object was “to prevent Barry 
having any female performer who 
could stand against Mrs. Cibber,” 
with such a character reasoning was 
hopeless. She had her way and bit- 
terly repented her change of masters. 
Barry naturally had a_ tenderness 
for his great part of Romeo, and 
closed the season at Covent Garden 
with it. It was the last time that he 
played with his Juliet, Mrs. Cibber. 
As he had finished with it, so he de- 
termined to open the new season with 
the same piece and with a second 
Juliet, Miss Bellamy ; and Rich, as a 
counter attraction to the fine company 
at the other house, called in his pan- 
tomime agencies, and introduced a 
grand procession. 

Now, reviving “The Chances” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham,t had al- 
tered and adapted, and which Garrick 
himself now carefully retouched and 
a yey down, the Drury Lane pit 
nad a prospect of seeing something 
with true life and motion and cha- 
racter. Garrick in Don John, found 
a fine part, well suited to him. We 
can see him of a stormy night, with 
the thunder rolling and the lightning 
playing on his fine face, carrying away 
the child, in what we may assume 
™ ” most effective point of the 

ay. 

Mrs. Cibber, however, was scarcely 


* Murphy gives this in his ‘‘ Life ;” and Boaden one night, at Old Slaughters, heard him 
give a description of it nearly the same; but the result of it, as described so oddly, is 


Boaden’s own. 


‘¢The audience was for once electrified without noise, and the applause 


became abundant and universal; nor could a new and charming actress help to give it 
life—a Mrs. Graham, afterwards the well-known Mrs. Yates.” In a few nights it went 
to the Limbo of blank verse plays—a fate which the author laid to the account of “care- 
less performers,” Garrick’s hostility and public prejudice. When the play was finally laid 
on the shelf, he struggled for years to obtain a second hearing. His noble friend, Coventry, 
with a man of fashion’s wisdom, looked it over again and advised him to make change, and 
the eager author took his play eagerly, and for months worked on it; but Garrick was 
firm. By that time the lovely Irish Countess was sickening of the ‘“‘white paint” she used 
to spread upon her cheeks; consumption was setting in, and she could no longer drive to 
the manager’s house and require him to receive plays of her protege. Mr. Crisp’s “ Vir- 
ginia” did not get a second trial, and very soon the clerical author found himself with all 
his fortune gone, and in a very bad way indeed. 

+ Not Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, as Murpby has it. 

¢ In the drawing by Loutherburg, Brit. Mus. There is also a fine engraving of the same 
scene, in which the play of expression in Garrick’s face is finely wrought out. There ig 
a curious “muffled” look about his throat, ‘ 
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at home in the gay Constantia, and 
her solemn and infinitely sweet ac- 
cents could scarcely lend themselves 
to the vivacity of a gay coquette. 
How unsuited she was, may be con- 
ceived when we know that later it 
was taken up and “made,” by the 
lively Abington. 

But there was another clergyman 
at the Green-room door, with a tra- 
gedy of the old pattern, full of Zelims, 
Ottomans, Achmets, Barbarossas of 
bombastic Easterns, and turgid decla- 
mation. Garrick, however, put more 
movement into this play, by suggest- 
ing to the author various rather 
hackneyed stage devices.* 

Mossop had a splendid opening for 
tearing of a part to tatters in the 
barbarian Barbarossa, and with 
stentorian lungs, roared tyranny, and 
defiance, and cruelty, according to 
the popular ideal of eastern despots.t 

After scenes of ranting, a discovery 
which has often furnished food for 
laughter,t and been burlesqued, is 
thus made :— 

“ Othman.— Besides, he wears 

A mark indelible, a beauteous scar, 

Made on his forehead by a furious pard, 

Which, rushing on his mother, Selim slew. 
Achmet.—A scar! 

Othman.—Ay, on his forehead, 
Achmet (lifting his turban).—What, like 
this? 
Othman (kneels).—Whom do I see? 
Am I awake! my prince! 
My honour'd, honour'd king!” 

A bell is heard to toll. There was 
alittle history about this bell, which 
Garrick had purchased “ at an enor- 
mous expense,” specially to toll during 
his “Romeo” procession, in opposi- 
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tion to Rich’s. It, however, failed in 
this respect, and it then did most 
effective duty in tolling for the execu- 
tion of fierre, in “Venice Pre- 
served.” 

It seems more than probable, like 
another famous manager in fiction, 
who was anxious to have his “ pumps 
and washing tubs” turned to profit, 
that he may have written to the Rev. 
Dr. Browne to bring in his bell. The 
doctor managed it in this way : 


“ Bar.— For the bell 
Ev'n now expects the sentinel to toll 
The signal of thy death. 
Selim.—Let guilt like thine tremble at 
death. 
Bar,—Then take thy wish ; 


(Bell tolls.) 
There goes the fatal knell.” 


But the doctor forgot what John- 
son bluntly found out, that the use 
of bells was unknown to the Maho- 
metans, and that Doctor Young had 
used the same device effectively in 
his play. “We are not to be made 
April fools of twice,” said Doctor 
Johnson roughly. 

Shortly after, he ventured on a 
bold experiment, a free “ tamper- 
ing” with Shakespeare, as Cibber 
and others beforehimhaddone. An 
operetta called “The Fairies,” was 
brought forward, the music by a Mr. 
Smith, a pupil of Handel’s, the 
“book” of which was adapted from 
the “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
Murphy says that this was written 
by Garrick himself, and it is in- 
cluded in the collection of his 
works. But we have his own denial 


of this fact. 






* Murphy’s criticism is again most singular. After saying that Mrs, Cibber, with “her 


expressive and harmonious voice, spoke daggers in every sentence,” he adds, “that it was 
the thunder and lightning of virtue,” her behaviour extorting from the barbarian “the fine 


reflection.” 


—— There is a charm 
Of Majesty in virtue, thaf disarms 
Reluctant pow’r and bends the struggling will 
From her most firm resolve. 
A ‘fine,’ but still ordinary and trite reflection. 


+ Barbarossa is certainly the most “swearing” of stage heroes. 
His favourite oath is, “By hell,” “Curse the Traitors,” “‘Perdition catch 


times awful. 


His language is some- 


thy falsehood,” “Accurst art thou,” “Curse their womanish hearts.” These are some of 


his mildest expressions. 


t “‘Cox.—Tell me, ah! in mercy tell me, hgve you such a thing as a strawberry mark 


on your left arm? 
“ Bor.—No! 


‘* Cox.—Then it is he! my long lost brother.” 
The same extraordinary token of recognition was introduced in “Zara,” where a “cross” 


on a daughter's arm, is the means of restoring her to her parents. 
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Among the odd creatures of his 
day with whom he was acquainted, 
was a Doctor Mounsey, or Munsey 
(or even Monsey, for it has been 
spelled in all three ways), one of the 
established eccentrics, and in some 
respects a sort of predecessor to 
Abernethy.” Garrick no doubt re- 
lished the strange ways of this singu- 
lar physician, familiar enough to all 
who read the memoirs of the last 
century. But it isnot perhaps so well 
known that this eccentricity was any- 
thing but harmless, and veiled some- 
thing that verged on brutality and 
even malignancy. A savage blunt- 
ness, a coarseness of speech, and 
dirtiness of habits, very often, when 
encouraged, become separated by a 
very faint line from odious selfishness 
and wickedness, as Garrick was to 
discover in Doctor Mounsey’s case. 
Something about this oddity, who 
should have a niche in Caulfield’s 
collection, falls naturally into its place 
here, as_ illustrating Garrick’s plea- 
sant inner life and gay domestic circle. 

This Doctor had known Sir Robert 
Walpole, and often sat at his table 
at Houghton. In that school he 
had no doubt either acquired or 
strengthened his coarse speech and 
manner. Lord Chesterfield of “the 
graces” was pleased to be entertained 
with his sallies ; and a half imbecile 
nobleman, Lord Godolphin, who was 
accustomed to read through two 
books, Burnet and Cibber, and for- 
getting that he had read them, begin 
them afresh when he had finished 
them, took him to live with him. 
Mounsey’s style of wit may be under- 
stood, from his declining a nobleman’s 
invitation to dinner on this ground— 
*T can’t, my lord, for I have a scoun- 
drel to dine with me.” “Then bring 
your scoundrel,” said his lordship as 
promptly. Both excuse and reply 
were given in the hearing of the in- 
vited guest.* 

Garrick is said to have become ac- 
quainted with him in this way. He 
was at an Old Bailey trial, and 
heard a gentleman ask a person in 
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front to move a little, so as to let 
him see. But the other, a stout fel- 
low, kept his place. At last Garrick 
heard the gentleman say half aloud— 
“Tf I were not a coward, I would 
give you a blow even in open court.” 
The oddity of this speech highly 
delighted Garrick, who determined to 
know him; and was still more de- 
lighted when he found out that he 
was the well known Mounsey, whom 
he had never yet seen. The result 
was an intimacy of many years. 
Garrick often took him down to 
Hampton, and had him to dinner in 
Southampton-street. Once when he 
was staying at Hampton, Garrick 
rode in early, leaving Mrs. Garrick 
and the Doctor to follow in the car- 
riage. She had not the same tolera- 
tion for the Doctor’s humour that her 
husband had, which was indeed not 
to be expected in one of her elegant 
manners and foreign accomplish- 
ments. On their way in, the doctor 
corrected her in the pronunciation of 
an English word, which resulted in a 
quarrel, and he was on the point of 
stopping the coach to jump out. At 
dinner in Southampton-street, Gar- 
rick noticed that neither spoke to 
the other, and said gaily—“ Hey-day, 
what! have you two lovers fallen 
out?” Mounsey then told the story, 
and Garrick, out of pure mischief, took 
his side, was wails amused at Mrs, 
Garrick’s claim to speak English so 
well that no one could take her for 
a foreigner, and then told the sto 
of “ Polly Brice :” how Mrs. Garric 
had gone to a low auction room to 
buy damaged linens, and when asked 
her name, meant to give her maid’s, 
Betty Price, but instead said “ Polly 
Brice.”+ Mounsey then paid her some 
rough and humorous compliments, 
and the dispute passed over. 
Between the actor and doctor a 
tone of blunt familiarity was studi- 
ously cultivated. The plainest and 
rudest truths were spoken out in the 
most open way. Mounsey heard 
that Garrick was having the Duke of 
Argyll and some ladies of quality to 


* Of a higher class was his reply to Lord Townshend, who had asked if Mounsey 


flattered his patron. 
could give, or a fool receive it.” 


“T never practise flattery, because I think none but a knave 
“ That may be,” said Lord Townshend, ‘“* but by G— 


we all like it.” ‘‘I wish I had known your lordship’s opinion before I had made my 


foolish speech.” 


t Conversation Cooke tells this story; so does Taylor, in his “ Recollections,” who 


had it from Mounsey. 
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dinner, and reproached him for not 
asking him. Garrick told him plainly 
he was not fit company for such per- 
sons. “You are too great a black- 
guard.” 

“Why, you little scoundrel,” said 
the other, “ask Lord Godolphin”— 
the peer who read and re-read Cibber 
= Burnet,—“ if I can’t behave my- 
se oe 

“Well,” said Garrick, “if you will 
promise to conduct yourself decently 
you may come.” 

The Doctor came. vs. Garrick 
was so busy helping the persons of 
epelity that she passed over Doctor 

ounsey, who had several times put 
out his plate. At last he called out, 
« Will a help me, you b—h, or not ?” 
Garrick fell back, nearly suffocated 
with laughter ; the Duke stared ; the 
rest of the company were struck with 
consternation. Under such circum- 
stances, it is a good deal to the Doc- 
tor’s credit, that he was able to re- 
trieve his reputation, and for the rest 
of the evening kept the company in 
a roar by his odd stories, and manner 
of telling them.* 

There was to be yet a stranger 
dinner-party at Southampton-street, 
at which Mounsey was “to assist.” 
The other guests were Warburton 
and Brown, the clerical author of 
* Barbarossa,”’ at first and for a time 
a sort of toady and client of the 
Bishop’s. A more curious scene was 
to take place upon this occasion. 
Garrick had bidden Mounsey restrain 
himself because he was in presence of 
Dr. Warburton. ‘O yes,” said Dr. 
Brown, more obsequious, it is said, 
than even the obsequious Hurd—“ of 
course he will, for he is afraid of Dr. 
Warburton.” Mounsey waited a mo- 
ment to see what Warburton would 
say, and then answered gravely,— 
“No, sir. Iam neither afraid of Dr. 
Warburton nor of his jack-pudding.” 
This thrust, however happy, pro- 


rump, or merrythought ?” 
from Mounsey himself. 
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* Cooke, in another version of this story, makes him address Garrick—‘‘ Why, you 
little confounded toady, will you or will you not send me a wing, leg, bit ofithe breast, 
I give it on Taylor's authority, who must have heard it 
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duced ‘a solemn pause, and very soon 
broke up the party. 

We can understand how much such 
a character would have been to the 
taste of Garrick, who would have 
found in it an inexhaustible store for 
study. He relished those broad 
rough traits, this insolent bluntness, 
and found in it a sort of healthy en- 
joyment. But he did not think, per- 
haps, how dangerous it was playing 
with such coarse tools, and how sure- 
ly the old rule of familiarity breeding 
contempt will assert itself. No doubt 
he grew tired of these freedoms, and 
in a couple of years later, on the 
morning after the “‘ Chinese Festival 
Riot,” a quarrel took place between 
them and they were never reconciled.t 

Doctor Mounsey was introduced to 
Murphy by Garrick. It was the 
morning after the unqualified success 
of Murphy’s new farce “ The Appren- 
tice,” and we can see Garrick sharin 
in his triumph, and taking his frien 
Mounsey to see his author. 

Mounsey was stumbling up stairs, 
towards the bed-rooms, when he was 
called back by Garrick. “Youscoun- 
drel,” said the Doctor, “I was going 
up tothe garret. Whocould think of 
Jinding an author on the first floor.” 
This home-truth did not prevent 
their becoming great friends. The 
Doctor too was once made the object 
of one of those theatrical tours de 
force for which Garrick has made 
himself a distinct reputation. He 
was found by the Doctor, ill in bed, 
on a night when he should have been 
at the theatre to play King Lear. 
Garrick said it was no great mat- 
ter, as there was an actor there, 
Marr, so like him in voice, manner, 
and look, that the audience would 
not find out the difference. As soon 
as Mounsey was gone to the theatre 
Garrick leaped up, drove away, an 
arrived just in time to come on. The 
Doctor listened, wondering ; at last 


¢ Mounsey must have at last grown intolerable. One of his latest freaks was his going to 
aparty of Mrs. Montagu’s, withhis servant catrying aclean shirt. This he changed in 
a room off the drawing-room; but being fearful of being surprised by some of the com- 
pany, hurriedly put away his soiled garment in one of the Indian china jars that were 
about the room. Later in the evening, the hostess, by some fatality, was directed to 
this very jar, which she brought forward for the company to admire, and the Doctor’s 


shirt was discovered, 
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saw that the audience believed in the 
identity, and then began to suspect 
the trick, He hurried back to 
Southampton-street, but Garrick was 
already home before him, lying 
covered up in his bed, having actu- 
ally not had time to get off his kingly 
dress, 

In justice to this odd Doctor it 
should be mentioned that some of his 
friends have given him a character 
for goodness of heart and real kind- 
ness, which rests chiefly on a loan or 
two—one to a struggling tradesman, 
which the Doctor forgave through 
the hopelessness of ever recovering 
it, the other to Mr. Wyndham’s 
father. Such characters are usually 
dangerous, because uncertain ; the 
brusquerve and familiarity are but the 

erilous brusquerie of a bear, and the 
jaunty half-offensive candour, assumed 
in jest, is not unlikely to be made 
the eonvenient instrument of irrita- 
tion and offence.* 

But his success had brought with 
it trials of no insignificant sort. 
He was already a conspicuous mark 
for the shafts of the envious, the 
obscure, the unsuccessful. In these 
Grub-street times, when the garrets 
swarmed with what Warburton called 
“vermin,” with the miserable hodmen 
and day-labourers of letters, with the 
Purdons, Kenricks, Hiffernans, Guth- 
ries, who got their wretched pittance 
of a guinea and two guineas a sheet 
(often heavily mortgaged in advance), 
the spectacle of mere “ head work,” 
bringing with it splendid pecuniary 
fruits, was enough to drive them 
frantic. Here, at least, was the rich 
coral rock on which such crustacea 
might fasten, and perhaps find sup- 

ort. Such incense as could be 

urned in their miserable “ Tuners,” 
“ Flappers,” “ Scourges,” and a hun- 
dred such ventures, might receive 
some trifling compensation. A cloud 
of those creatures swarmed about the 
rich manager and actor—even those 
too of a better sort, the Colmans, 
Thorntons, &c.—and competed for 
his graces. But when he showed 
that he was indifferent to their worth- 
less homage, and cared little for their 
“ cheap dribble” of thin praise, this 
indifference brought on him their 
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fury. They made common cause ; 
the air was darkened with the clou 
of insects. No man ever suffered so 
much from their fury as Garrick; and 
all this “ vermin,” whose aid he had 
refused—or rather whom he declined 
to “ hire’—turned on him and stung 
him. There was at least some secret 
satisfaction in libelling him in the 
“Scourge,” or “Tuner,” pamphlets 
fluttered out one after the other, each 
perhaps believing that his individual 
animosity might be thought impor- 
tant enough to be bought off. Yet 
to this humbler fry, for whom the des- 
peration of their condition was some 
excuse, Garrick showed a toleration 
that was not the toleration of con- 
tempt, for he felt every attack 
acutely ; and when they came grovel- 
ling and begging for assistance, he ge- 
nerously forgot the past. No man 
indeed ever had such opportunities 
(or availed himself of such opportu- 
nities) for being magnanimous, and a 
perfect catalogue could be made out, 
of the authors, actors, poets, &c., 
who came to him in this humiliating 
way, and whom he received with the 
same unvarying forgetfulness of the 
yast. Well might Warburton comfort 
him : “You and I have all the 
standard dunces of the kingdom on 
our hands, youthe rhyming, and I the 
prosaic dunces.” 

From men, too, of a far higher 
stamp—from the Goldsmiths, many 
of whom were clever Irishmen, who 
like Goldsmith, came over to London 
without a shilling, to seek their for- 
tune. Even in so laborious and de- 
graded a calling as that of the “hack 
writer,” there was found a demand 
for qualities specially Irish—readiness 
and versatility—which were, however, 
obtained at the price of steadiness 
and application. At the coffee-houses 
was to be heard the national dialect, 
centre always of noisy fun and good- 
fellowship ; and the Murphys, Der- 
rick, Goldsmith himself, Glover, 
Bickerstatf, Mike Kelly, Wilson, and 
many more, show how strong were 
those emigrants. A Doctor Hiffer- 
nan, who came from Dublin, was a 
sort of pattern of the class. He had 
been an apothecary in Dublin, where- 
he was a small agitator, and writer 


* Later, Sterne, on his first London campaign, “roasted” the Doctor very pleasantly 


at Mr. Stanhope’s dinner party. See “ Life ;” vol. ii. 
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ina paper called The Tickler, and had 
been recommended to try his abilities 
on alarger stage. His voice was soon 
heard at the Bedford ; he even estab- 
lished a theatrical journal with the 
title of The 7'uner, one of the absurd 
titles of the day, and made a little 
name for himself. Dr. Hiffernan 
(to Grub-street some sort of doctor- 
ship was indispensable) got himself 
introduced to Garrick, who made him 
a sort of pensioner, and whom he 
et with his plays, and whom 

e at last got to bring out one of his 
pieces. 

As usual, Garrick met with the 
return he usually met with from 
those whom he obliged ; and when he 
came back from France, found that 
this wretch had a horrible libel going 
to press, which was held as it were 
to the manager with a demand to be 
bought off.* He is of service, how- 
ever, in showing us the boisterous 
mimic, on whom he had tried the 
same tactics of intimidation, in a 
state of abject terror. Foote had 
taken him up, and given him a dinner 
now and again, and according to the 
usual precedent, the “hack” had 
turned on his patron. He warned 
him, through Garrick: “Thus stands 
the account between Mr. Foote and 
Dr. Hiffernan. For a number of 
years the latter had, by every means 
in his power, made constant efforts to 
serve the former's undertaking and 
particular claim to representative 
exhibition, which sometimes were 
wanting and sometimes produced the 
desired effect.” In thesame singular 
style he proceeds to hint darkly about 
a book, the proposal for which was 
received “in a most cruel, wicked, and 
oppressive manner.” Letters about 
the book were repeatedly sent, but 
“the same uncomplimentary silence 
was observed.” Then came an inter- 
view, when “acold adieu was bid on 
both sides at parting.” Foote then 
finally threatened to expose him and 
forbade him his theatre, upon which 
Hiffernan darkly alluded to a letter 
about which it seems “a great noise 
has been made. The best way to come 
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to a certainty of the author would be 
to publish it. He will be soon known 
by the purport and style.” 

No wonder that Foote was anxious 
to be free of such a dangerous cha- 
racter. Only the season before he 
had come behind the scenes, ragin 
against the Duke of Cumberland, 

ouring out frantic treason and rebel- 
ion before the whole green-room. 
Hiffernan sent his letter to the 
papers, and it was only saved from 
publication by the kindness of the 
proprietor, who brought it straight 
to Foote. This letter must have con- 
tained something true, and that 
touched Foote very nearly, for he 
wrote in an agony of alarm to Gar- 
rick. He called it “an attempt of so 
black, so malignant, so criminal a 
nature,” that on the whole he thought 
itshould be considered “ whether there 
is not something immoral as well as 
impolitic in encouraging a fellow... 
who finding how necessary the public 
good opinion is to every subject of the 
stage, 6 with all the qualities of a 
footpad but the courage, extorted 
money from every individual by pre- 
senting, instead of a pistol, a pen to 
his breast.” This was rich indeed 
coming from Foote, who had himself 
subsisted for twenty years by prac- 
tices differing very little in shape. 
Did he recollect how necessary “the 
public good opinion” was not only to 
players, but to harmless country 
gentlemen and unfortunate parsons 
underacloud? Garrick, as a matter 
of course, interfered. He had already 
been charitably exerting himself to 
better the wretched man’s condi- 
tion, having spoken of him to his 
friend Hamilton, had met him not 
long before in Long Acre, and had 
humanely listened to the story of his 
rs and grievances, and now 
used this little claim to check any 
further misconduct. He had long 
since forgiven and forgotten the ma- 
lignant libel with which he had been 
threatened. Very soon the unfortu- 
nate wretch was found dead in a 
miserable attic, which his pride had 
kept concealed.f Some excuse is to 


* Davies would have us believe that Garrick was intimidated, and complied with this 
extortion; but the truth was, the man was sunk so low, and such a creature of want, 
that Garrick merely sent him some money, as he was always in the habit of doing, and 
as he did to the end. 


¢ Garrick’s studious sense of social respect and decency is shown in his speaking of 
him scrupulously as “ Dr. Hiffernan.” 
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be made for the poor miserable ad- 
venturers; their wretched stipend 
which brought them a more miserable 
crust ; their cruel grinding treatment, 
the details of which we know from 
Goldsmith’s life, but which was more 
grinding on creatures of a yet lower 
class. 

Garrick’s toleration for “ Dr. Hif- 
fernan” speaks for the poor needy 
adventurer; and Goldsmith niching 
him into “ retaliation’ amid such goo 
company, shows a fresh instance of 
good-nature in that engaging writer. 

Book-makers of this class, that is 
to say drudging, labouring men of 
letters, who turned out huge bits of 
task-work, were called for by the 
taste of theday. There was a sort of 
fashion for huge sets of books, long 
encyclopeedias, complete collections, 
andsuch like. This sort of heavy learn- 
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ing was in demand. It was the time 
for the “ Universal History”—forty 
volumes folio of hopeless dreary mar- 
rowless compilation; of Hawkes- 
worth’s Voyages, Robertson’s His- 
tories, Sermons, Lives of Admi- 
rals, complete collection of English 
poets, in short the very jubilee time 
for the class of works that “no gen- 
tleman’s library should be without.” 
Goldsmith’s “ Animated Nature” wag 
conceived in the true spirit of 
“hack work ;” but it was redeemed 
from that degrading category by its 
grace and charming feeling. There 
were histories of all sciences and sub- 
jects ; the “hack” like the barrister, 
took a brief on every subject indiffer- 
ently, and for his guinea or two gui- 
neas a sheet, could turn out divinity, 
law, science, or history. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


NEARLY the entire history of the 


world might be written in that of 
two mighty Cities, whose destinies 
are yet unfinished, and whose vicis- 
situdes have exerted an influence 
upon the interests of the Universe. 
The history of the Church as a great 
political power centres in Rome, but 
the history of the salvation of hu- 
manity centres in Jerusalem. The 
City of the Seven Hills yields in im- 
portance to her Jewish sister, for 
although Rome had a long career 
of ancient splendour, and is the cradle 
of modern civilization, yet the Holy 
City had an existence in the world 
seven hundred years before Romulus 
had ploughed out the trench line of 
the future Rome, three hundred be- 
fore AEneas had landed at the Lavi- 
nian shores, or Troy had fallen to 
the Greeks, an historic existence five 
centuries before the hanging gardens 
of Babylon were built, when Grecian 
civilization had not yet dawned, and 
imigrations were still settling on her 
shores from Egypt, Phenicia, and 
Mysia. She takes precedence of 
Rome also in importance, for al- 
though Rome after being for ages 
the scene of a splendid life drama, 
the centre of universal power and 
the abode of a refined paganism, be- 
came the high place of modern 


Christianity, yet it was at Jerusalem 
the kings of the chosen people dwelt 
into whose hands were intrusted the 
oracles of that religion ; it was at 
Jerusalem the Temple of the Most 
High was erected, whose presence 
invested the Holy of Holies with an 
awe from which even devastating 
Heathens often fled in terror; finally 
it was at Jerusalem that the foresha- 
dowed one of all past history worked 
his father’s will, and gave himself as 
a sacrifice for man. Outside the 
walls of that city, in whose streets he 
had often wandered, teaching the 
people, healing the sick, and in whose 
temple courts he had denounced the 
vices of those who profaned its holi- 
ness, did Jesus consummate his career, 
Rome, too, suffered many vicissitudes, 
but the vicissitudes of Jerusalem ex- 
ceed those of any city recorded in 
history, and therefore she seems to 
stand out before us as the most pro- 
minent city in the world, interesting 
to all humanity, not only for the 
sacred scenes of her past magnificence 
and the unspeakable woe of her Fal 
but for the en which is promis 
to her when her children, now scat- 
tered over the face of the earth, 
aliens, exiles, homeless, shall be once 
more gathered into her bosom. 

We propose therefore to Cae 














our investigation into this sacred land 
by a recapitulation of the marvellous 
vicissitudes of its capital, Jerusalem. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Mount Moriah, where Abraham 
would have sacrificed his son, is the 
same spot as the Moriah upon which 
Solomon built the Temple. “Then 
Solomon began to build the house of 
the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount 
Moriah,” 2 Chron. iii. 1.* It is also 
probable that it is the same place as 
the Salem mentioned in Genesis xiv. 
18, of which Melchizedek was king ; 
for in Psalm Ixxvi. 2, we read, “ In 
Salem also is his Tabernacle, and his 
dwelling place in Sion.” Josephus 
calls Melchizedek King of Solyma, a 
name afterwards altered to Hieroso- 
lyma. But the first mention of the 
name Jerusalem occurs in Joshua x. 1, 
where Adoni-zedec is spoken of as 
“ King of Jerusalem.” There are to 
be gathered from sacred and secular 
annals, the records of twenty-one in- 
vasions of this ancient city by hostile 
armies. The first attack was made 
upon her by the children of Judah, 
shortly after the death of Joshua. 
They fought against Jerusalem, took 
it, put it to the fire and sword 
(Judges i. 1-8); but they were unable 
to expel the Jebusites, nor were the 
children of Benjamin any more suc- 
cessful, but they both dwelt with the 
Jebusites in the city ; the Jebusites 
being probably driven from the lower 
part to Mount Sion, where they re- 
mained until the time of David, who 
marched against Jerusalem, drove 
them from Mount Zion, and called it 
the City of David. 

The Ark of the Covenant was con- 
veyed there, an altar built, and Jeru- 
salem became the imperial residence, 
the centre of the political and reli- 
gious history of the Israelites. Its 


lory was enhanced by the labours of 
lomon, but under his son Rehoboam, 
ten tribes revolted, so that Jerusalem 
became only the capital of Judah 
with whom the tribe of Benjamin 
alone remained faithful. 


During the 






¢t Herodotus Euterpe 159. 
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* Also confirmed by Josephus Antiq. I. 13-2. 
He also mentions a victory gained by him at Magdola, 
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reign of this king, Shishak, the Egyp- 
tian monarch, invaded the Holy City, 
and ransacked the Temple. Then 
about a hundred years rolled by when 
Amaziah was King of Judah, and 
Joash of Israel ; the latter marched 
against Jerusalem, threw down the 
wall, and the Temple was once more 
rifled of its treasures. In the next 
century Manasseh the king was taken 
captive by the Assyrians to Babylon, 
but ultimately restored. In conse- 
quence of the strange intermeddling 
of Josiah, a few years later, when 
Pharao-necho, King of Egypt, was on 
his march he was killed in battle, and 
the latter directed his army towards 
Jerusalem, placed Eliakim on the 
throne by the name of Jehoiakim. 
The advance of this Egyptian king is 
confirmed by Herodotus.t Against 
Jehoiakim however came Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who ravaged the city more 
than once, and after a siege of two 
years, in the reign of Zedekiah burn- 
ed it down, took all the sacred vessels 
to Babylon with the two remaining 
tribes (the other ten were already in 
captivity) ; and now that the Temple 
was destroyed, the city in ruins, and 
the people all in bondage, it appeared 
as if the prediction of her prophets 
had already been accomplished. But 
a time of rejoicing was yet to come, 
and though the chosen people did 
writhe under Babylonish tyranny, and 
did hang their harps on the willows, 
there was still a prophet of hope 
amongst them in the person of Daniel. 
This was the time alluded to in that 
beautiful Psalm composed after their 
return, in allusion to an occasion when 
their persecutors had asked them 
tauntingly to sing one of their national 
songs for their amusement, the He- 
brew words of which, if we may be 
allowed the expression, glitter with 
tears :-— 


“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down, 

Yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion. 


then says that he took the city of Cadytis nat Supowt ety o Nexwe ovpPadrwv iy 
Maydddrw ivucnce’ pera de ripy payny Kadurty row rij¢ Supine toveay peyadny ire. 
This city Cadytis is generally accepted as Jerusalem, which was called “ holy,” “ Hakko- 


desh.” 
“ Kodesh .” 


The shekel was marked “ Jerusalem Kedusha,” a Syriac corruption of the Hebrew 
Then the word Jerusalem was omitted, and ‘“ Kedusha” only used, which 
being translated into Greek, became ‘* Kadurig”’ as quoted by Herodotus. 
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We hanged our harps upon the willows in 
the midst thereof. 

For there, they that carried us away cap- 
tive required of us a song; 

And they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, 

Saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget hercunning. 
If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ; 

IfI prefer not Jerusalem abovemy chief joy.” 


In the time of Cyrus their deliver- 
ance came ; they were released from 
captivity, and there was a mighty 
“going up” to Jerusalem when the 
Temple was rebuilt and the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken away were restored ; money, 
too, was given them, and the works 
after being interrupted for a time by 
difficulties were resumed under Darius 
Hystaspes and completed. Some 
time afterwards another large body 
of Jews came up tothe Holy City with 
Ezra, and the capital was once more 
active with busy life and once more 
became glorious. 

Alexander the Great marched 
against the Jews, but was prevented 
from entering the city by the inter- 
cession of the High Priest—a scene 
which found its parallel in after- 
times, when the aged Leo went to 
the camp of Attila, and by his entrea- 
ties diverted that semi-Christian bar- 
barian from Rome. After the death 
of Alexander Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 
surprised the Jews on their Sabbath 
day, when he knew they would not 
fight; he made an easy conquest and 
carried off thousands of Jews into 
Egypt. 

Fora hundred years of comparative 
peace this fated city remained under 
the Ptolemies, when it fell into the 
hands of the Syrians. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, their king, after his Egyp- 
tian campaigns, finding his treasure- 
chest nearly empty, bethought him 
of sacking the Temple at Jerusalem, 
marched his army upon the city, 
pillaged it, slew about forty thousand 
people, and sold as many more into 
slavery, he then endeavoured to ex- 
terminate the ceremonial; a pagan 

altar was set up and sacrifice made to 
Jupiter. The Maccabwan revolution 
broke out, and the city was ultimately 
recovered by the hero, Judas Macca- 
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beus, when a new phase of priesthood 
was established, which we shall 
notice elsewhere. Things went on 
thus until about the year 60 B.C., 
when Pompey seized the city and 
massacred twelve thousand Jews in 
the Temple courts. Thus it fell into 
the hands of the Romans, against 
whom it rebelled, and by whom ulti- 
mately after the most terrible siege 
recorded in history, it was taken and 
subjected to violations over which the 
mind even now shudders; its Temple 
was ransacked, violated, and burned, 
its priests butchered, pagan rites were 
celebrated in its Holy Place, its 
maidens were ravished, its palaces 
burned down, an unrestrained carnage 
was carried on, Jews were crucified 
on crosses as long as trees could be 
found to make them, and when the 
woods were exhausted they were 
slain in cold blood ; nearly a million 
of Jews are said to have fallen in this 
terrible conflict. For fifty years after 
there is no mention ol Jommaian in 
history. They kept themselves quiet, 
watching eagerly and stealthily for 
an opportunity of throwing off the 
hated Roman yoke. About the year 
131, A.D., Adrian, to prevent any 
outbreak, ordered the city to be for- 
tified. The Jews rebelled at once, 
but were so completely crushed by 
the year 135, that this date has 
always been accepted as that of their 
final dispersion. The Holy City was 
then made a Roman colony, the Jews 
were forbidden to enter into its walls 
under pain of immediate death, the 
very name was altered to the pagan 
one of Alia Capitolina, a temple was 
erected on Mount Moriah to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and Jerusalem was hence- 
forth spoken of by this pagan name 
until the days of Constantine, when 
pilgrimages were rife, and the Chris- 
tians began to turn their steps to- 
wards the city whose streets had 
been hallowed by the footsteps of 
Christ. Helena, the Emperor’s mo- 
ther, wandered there in penitence, 
built a church on the site of the 
Nativity and agitated Christendom 
to its foundations by the announce- 
ment of the discovery of the True 
Cross. Constantine then built a 
church on the site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and at last the Jews were 
admitted once a year into the city of 
their glory to sing penitential Psalms 
over their degradation. The sorrows 
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of the place were not yet ended, forin 
the year 614, the Persians fell upon 
Jerusalem, and this time the Chris- 
tians suffered, ninety thousand of 
whom were killed. ‘Then it was re- 
taken by the Romans, when the Em- 
peror Heraclius marched in triumph 
through its streets with the real cross 
on his shoulders. In 637, however, 
it fell into the hands of Arabic Sara- 
cens from whom the Turks took it in 
1079. Then came that marvellous 
agitation of Europe, when she poured 
out her millions of devotees to drive 
the Saracen from the Holy Land; and 
in 1099 Godfrey de Bouillon was pro- 
claimed King of Jerusalem by the 
victorious Crusaders. The Christians 
held it for eighty-eight years, when 
Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, wrested 
it from them in 1187, and they held 
it until the year 1517, when the Otto- 
man Turks seizing upon Jerusalem 
made the twenty-first and last inva- 
sion which this devoted city has 
undergone, and in their hands it still 
remains. 

In the very earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity people began to bend their 
steps feoerte Jerusalem and to write 
their travels. Some of these narra- 
tions are extant, and the earliest is 
called “Itinerarium a Burdigala 
Hierusalem usque :” it was written 
by a Christian of Bordeaux, who 
went to the Holy Land in the year 
333, about two years before the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
consecrated by Constantine and his 
mother Helena. It is to be gleaned 
also from the works of the Greek 
Fathers that pilgrimages to Jerusa- 
lem were becoming so frequent as to 
lead to many abuses. St. Porphyry, 
after living as a recluse in Beypt, 
went to the Holy Land, visited Jeru- 
salem, and finally settled in the 
country as Bishop of Gaza. Towards 
the end of the fourth century (385), 
St. Eusebius of Cremona and St. 
Jerome went there and founded a 
monastery at Bethlehem. St. Paula 
also visited it about the same time. 
In the seventh century we have St. 
Antonius going there and telling us 
he admired the beauty of the Jewish 
‘women who lived at Nazareth. In 
the year 637, the taking of Jerusalem 


yisits to the Holy Land, by Mr. Thomas W 





* See “ Early Travels in Palestine,” an interesting collection of itineraries and ancient 
right, 


by the Saracens interrupted the flow 
of visitors, but Arculf, a French 
bishop, went there towards the end of 
the century. In the early part of the 
eighth century the Anglo-Saxons 
began to go there. Willibald, a 
relative of Boniface, paid a visit to 
Jerusalem in 724. Then the war 
with the Greeks interposed, and we 
do not hear much about the Holy 
Land until the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, when, through the friendship of 
Charlemagne with Haroun al Raschid. 
the Christians were oncemore allowed 
to go to the Holy Sepulchre. A 
monk, called Bernard Sapiens, went in 
870, and wrote an account of it, 
then the celebrated Gerbert, who was 
afterwards Pope, under the title of 
Sylvester IL, went to Jerusalem in 
986, came back and wrote a work, in 
which he made the Holy City mourn 
her misfortunes and woes, her wasted 
temples and violated sacred places ; 
then he appealed to the whole Chris- 
tian world to go and help her. France 
and Italy began to move. The Sara- 
cens heard of this agitation, and in- 
terdicted the Christians in their 
dominions from worshipping, turned 
their temples into stables, and threw 
down the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and others in the year 1008. 
At the tidings of this devastation, 
Europe was aroused, and in fact we 
may fairly say that Gerbert’s book of 
travel was the first spark that fired 
the conflagration of the Crusades. 
The first narrative we have of any 
pilgrim who followed the Crusades 
is by Sewulf, a Saxon, and a very in- 
teresting narration he has left ; he 
went in the year 1102, was a monk 
of Malmesbury Monastery, andismen- 
tioned by the renowned William of 
that abbey in his Gesta Pontificum. 
There are accounts also in the twelfth 
century by Benjamin of Tudela ; in 
the fourteenth by Sir John Mande- 
ville ; in the fifteenth by Bertrandon 
de la Brocquitre ; and in the six- 
teenth by Henry Maundrell.* 
Modern times have multiplied 
books on the Holy Land, but those 
mentioned above are nearly all that 
are extant of early periods. In our 
own day there is a tendency to revive 
the subject ; we have had many books 
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lately, good, bad, and indifferent, upon gentleman in a turban and a lady in 
the Holy Land—‘ Wanderings in a veil.” Whatever dies in the plain 
Bible Lands, and Scenes,” ‘“ Horeb lies there—asses, camels, or men. 
and Jerusalem,” “Sinai and Pales- The travelling baggage of an Arab 
tine,” “Giant Cities of Bashan,’ includes a winding-sheet, in which 
“Jerusalem as It Is,’ and many he may be rolled by his companion, 
others, of which we cannot stop to if he has one, and covered with sand; 
say more than that they are generally bodies are found, too, who, in the last 
interesting and readable. It would gasp, had striven to cover their faces 
take a wretched writer, indeed, to with the loose sand. There is no 
make a dull book upon the Holy exaggeration in this statement, the 
Land ; the subject itself and the ‘Saxon Sewulf, who went there in the 
scenes enlist the attention at once. year 1102, nearly eight centuries ago, 
ao ~ — - has “ draws the same picture ; he says— 
ErneG FFOM Shas SAcTe city an “Went from Joppa to Jerusalem, two 
emptied his wallet for our inspec- days’ journey, Ca aeeaianens road, very 
tion, has produced a book not only rough and dangerous on account of the 
valuable as an interesting account of Saracens, who lie in wait for the Christians 
travel, but useful as an excellent to rob andspoilthem. Numbers of human 
commentary upon the incidents of bodies lie by the wayside, torn to pieces by 
the Bible, and the life and work of wild beasts, many of whom have been cut 
Our Lord. There have been many off by Saracens, some too have perished 
reviews of this book as a book of from heat, and thirst for want of water, and 
travel, but it is in this higher light others from too mach drinking.” 
more particularly that we wish to Tyayelling in the Holy Land is not 
examine Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s two mere sport ; there are a myriad of 
volumes on the Holy Land. From angers to be avoided and watched 
the very earliest times down to the for “armed Bedaween are prowling 
present, Jaffa or Joppa seems to be bout, bands of horsemen scour across 
the portal of Palestine to western the plain like clouds over the sky. 
travellers, who are, it appears, com- . ae ey 
pelled to make their début in Pales- ,, “. Horsemen,” cries Yakoub, reining in, 
tine in no very dignified manner. Hushing the still night, and with hands 


’ . on our revolvers, bending forward towards 
The Water Gate of Jaffa, Mr. Dixon the dim fields on our left hand, we can 


¢ “ 
tells us, faces the sea, and 18 “NO hear the footfall of horses crushing their 
more than a slit or window in the way through stubble and stones. In a 
wall about six feet square. Through moment, while they sounded afar off, they 
this narrow opening all importations are amongst us; fine dark figures, on brisk 
Pp : , of ou, 
from the west must be hoisted from little mares, and poising above them their 
the canoes ; “such articles as pashas, bamboo spears. A word or two of parley, 
. j ;_ in which Ishmael has his share, and we are 
itter beer, cotton cloth, negroes, anti A- “ga " 
quaries, dervishes, spurious coins and King each other for the news . . . « 


: Perhaps they consider us too strong to 
stones, monks, Muscovite bells, French ssbbel, ter a Relewen sede Ginee 


clocks, English damsels and their right to attack under an advantage of five 
hoops, Circassian slaves, converted ¢o one,” 
Jews and Bashi Bazouks.” Once 
safe through this slit in the wall, the | At dawn of day they arrive at the 
stranger is ushered into atown whose spot where oncestood Modin,the birth- 
scenes recall to his imagination the place of the Maccabees, now a den of 
Arabian Nights of his childhood ; so robbers, called Latrun. This spot isa 
little has the Holy Land changed, most interesting one, and Mr. Dixon 
the dress of the people and their rapidly sketches the results of the~ 
customs being so little altered that events which were transacted here, 
Haroun, if he were allowed to take showing how from the Maccabean 
another midnight trip with his vizier, revolt sprung the Great Separation, a 
would be quite at home. Marvellous new kind of priesthood, and also, for 
it is too that civilization has left an- which the influence of the captivity 
other peculiarity untouched in Pales- had already prepared them, the ignor- 
tine. Mr. Dixon tells us, that after ing of the written law of Moses, and 
“three months of Syrian travel you the introduction and veneration of 
will learn to treat a skeleton in the the oral law or tradition of the elders. 
road with as much indifference asa The peculiar aspects of the Jews at 
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the time of the Roman domination 
and the advent of Christ, their hopes 
and opinions may be traced back to 
the drama which was played out on 
this spot. We propose then to pause 
for a moment to sketch the history of 
that period, as it is the keystone to 
the whole fabric of Jewish degene- 


racy. 
About half a century before the 
birth of Christ the Jews had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, and in 
the writings of Tacitus we have a de- 
scription of them, an attempt at 
investigation into their history, and a 
version of Roman opinion upon them, 
which is the more interesting as it 
affords an admirable corroboration of 
what is recorded in the Scriptures. 
Tacitus endeavours very ingeniously 
to make them come originally from 
Crete, on account of their name, Idzeos 
or Judzos, from Mount Ida, in Crete. 
We must bear in mind that it is 
scarcely probable that Tacitus could 
have read Genesis. Then he men- 
tions other theories which were in 
vogue as to the origin of this strange 
people, who were beginning to be very 
troublesome to the Romans. In the 
first theory we get a slight trace of 
the sacred tradition ; certain people 
he says declare that a great multitude 
in the reign of Isis overflowed Egypt 
and discharged themselves into the 
lands of Judea and the surrounding 
neighbourhood, some call them a 
race of A&thiops, others Assyrians ; 
and we are told there were some even 
who claimed for them a far more re- 
nowned descent from the odrvpor 
mentioned by Homer, whence they 
ealled their great city Hiero-Solyma. 
These theories are very ingenious, but 
they only serve to prove that the eye 
of the sii eenkied historian of the 
Romans had never rested on the 
Jewish records. Still the character 
he gives of them is the one they have 
universally borne in the world ; he 
speaks also of ‘‘ Moyses,” who gave 
them a distinct legislation ; he men- 
tions “ circumcision” and their absti- 
nence from certain kinds of meat ; he 
records their national exclusiveness, 
their immovable obstinacy, their no- 
tion of one God, so strange to a pagan 
mind, andthe Temple, without images, 
equally absurd. 
Though the Romans treated the 
Jews, as indeed they did all the peo- 
ple they conquered, with great for- 
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bearance, still they had a sort of 
secret dislike for them, and in the 
end they served them as they served 
no other race of people subject to 
their power. And this feeling was 
reciprocated by the Jews, who now 
more than ever longed for the advent 
of the great Deliverer, whom they also 
more than ever felt must come in the 
shape of a warrior, with power and 
majesty to sweep these Romans out 
of the country, and restore Jerusalem 
to her former position of splendour 
and renown. There can be no ques- 
tion that the political circumstances 
in which the Jews were placed at the 
time of the coming of Christ, helped to 
unfit them for his reception, by foster- 
ing that idea of a great temporal sove- 
reign which had been implanted in 
their bosoms. But this idea was of 
much older origin than their troubles 
with the Romans. It is an interesting 
fact that the Maccabzan revolution, 
which restored the priesthood, may 
be looked upon as the event which 
first taught the Jews that fatal error. 
Before that time they had a more 
spiritual conception of the Messiah, 
but the events which followed in the 
wake of the heroism of Judas Mac- 
cabseus changed the whole character 
of their hopes. Let us review those 
circumstances, for it is only by doing 
so we can properly understand how 
the Jews came to be so persistent in 
their expectations of a great omnipo- 
tent temporal sovereign. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, upon the death of his bro- 
ther, Seleucus Philopator, King of 
Syria, seized upon the vacant throne, 
although Demetrius, the son of Seleu- 
cus, was alive at Rome, where he had 
been sent as a hostage. In Daniel 
xi. 21, we glean that he obtained the 
kingdom by flattery, which receives 
some support from what Livy says 
about his extravagant rewards (Livy 
xli. c. 20). He had undertaken seve- 
ral campaigns against Egypt, and 
was on his return from one of these, 
with wasted army and exhausted 
treasury, when it occurred to him 
that if he could only plunder the 
Temple of the Jews, it would go far 
to recruit his finances. He turned 
his army at once towards Jerusalem; 
marched upon it, and sacked it. An 
altat was raised and sacrifice made to 
J nee in the Holy place. Then he 
endeavoured to abolish the ceremo- 
nial, and to introduce pagan worship, 
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when the Jews, exasperated beyond 
endurance, were ripe all over the 
country for revolt, but dared not rise. 
At this time, however, there dwelt in 
a little village called Modin, not far 
from Emmaus, a family who were 
called the Maccabees, for what rea- 
son it is now impossible to ascertain, 
but this family, who had lived there 
in the peaceable obscurity of 
village life, were destined to become 
heroic. It consisted of an aged 
father, Mattathias, and five sons. 
Antiochus Epiphanes had sent his 
officers to this village to erect an 
altar in the Jewish place of worship 
for sacrifice to the gods, when Matta- 
thias boldly declared that he would 
resist it. The altar was set up, and 
one miserable renegade Jew was ad- 
vancing towards it to make the pagan 
offering, when he was slain on the 
spot by Mattathias. The family 
then fled to the wilderness, and con- 
cealed themselves; they were soon 
joined by others ; a band was formed, 
which gradually increased, until it 
became numerous enough to attack 
towns. Then Mattathias died, and 
his son, ever more memorable in the 
history of patriotism, came forward, 
and took the command of the gather- 
ing confederation, now a disciplined 
army. Apollonius was sent against 
him, whom Judas met boldly on the 
field of battle, and slew. The same 
success attended him in his encounter 
with the Syrian general, Seron. An- 
tiochus now saw the necessity of 
vigorous measures to prevent the 
Jews from recovering their independ- 
ence; he went to Persia to recruit 
his treasures, whilst Lysias, the 
regent, sent an army to Judea of 
40,000 foot and 7,000 cavalry, which 
was reinforced by auxiliaries from the 
provinces, and even by Jews who 
were already becoming jealous of the 
fame of Judas. The Jewish hero 
pointed out to his followers the 
desperate odds against which they 
would have to contend, and resolved 
upon employing a stratagem. By a 
forced march he reached a portion of 
the enemy encamped at Emmaus, 
and surprised them, with complete 
success: several portions of the 
army were put to flight, and a great 
booty secured. Another and more 
numerous army was sent against 
him, but with no success. At the 
head of 10,000 followers, fired by 
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fanaticism, Judas put to flight the 
army of Lysias, 60,000 strong, and 
marched on Jerusalem to purify the 
Temple and restore it to its glory. 
The Festival of Purification was then 
inaugurated. Day by day the suc- 
cesses of Judas increased, when 
Antiochus Eupator, who had suc- 
ceeded Antiochus Epiphanes, invaded 
Judea, and only made peace with 
Judas in consequence of dissensions 
at home. He was murdered by his 
uncle, Demetrius, who seized the 
kingdom and confirmed the peace 
with Judas, but took possession of 
the citadel of Jerusalem, placing his 
general, Nicanor, there with troops. 
uspicions were then entertained that 
treachery was being plotted between 
Judas and this general ; the matter 
was pressed, when Nicanor cleared 
himself, and Judas was obliged to 
flee. A battle took place, which he 
won, and another victory followed at 
Beth-horon, in which Nicanor fell. 
Reinforcements strengthened the 
enemy, and Judas was compelled to 
retire to Laish with 3,000 followers, 
where he was attacked at a disad- 
vantage. Only 800 of his men 
remained faithful to him, but with 
these he boldly encountered the 
avenging hosts of Demetrius, and 
found a hero's death on the field. 
Though Judas was dead, yet the 
Maccabeean spirit was not extinct. 
Simon and Jonathan, his brothers, 
rallied their companions, and took 
the lead, fortifying themselves in a 
strong position in the neighbourhood 
of Tekoa. Jonathan bid fair to equal 
Judas ; he avoided an open engage- 
ment with the Syrians, but kept his 
position, and harassed the enemy for 
the space of two years, when events 
brought about what perhaps the 
slender force of his army would have 
never accomplished. A pretender to 
the throne of Syria sprung up in the 
person of Alexander Balas, the re- 
puted natural son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and a party was soon found 
to promote bis claim against Deme- 
trius. By this time Jonathan’s little 
body of troops had been augmented 
by continued reinforcements, and his 
position was such that to the con- 
tending parties in Syria it became 
clear that if either could win over 
this obstinate Jew to his cause it 
would decide the matter. Demetrius 
took the first step, by making him at 
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once general of the forces in Judea 
and governor of Jerusalem, but Jona- 
than was in no hurry ; he suspected 
the wily Demetrius, and having re- 
ceived overtures from Alexander 
Balas, that if he would espouse his 
cause, he would make him high priest 
when he was on the throne of Syria, 
he yielded. These overtures were 
accompanied by the present of a pur- 
le robe, and Jonathan, who, doubt- 
ess, saw in the dissensions of his 
enemies the opportunity for Jerusa- 
lem, accepted the proposition, joined 
Alexander, who siew Demetrius in 
battle, and ascended the throne of 
Syria. True to his engagement, he 
made Jonathan high priest, with the 
rank of prince, and did all he could 
to ensure his fidelity. Jonathan 
afterwards attended the marriage of 
Alexander with a daughter of the 
King of Egypt, at Ptolemais, where 
he received many marks of considera- 
tion from the Syrian and Egyptian 
monarchs. He ultimately fell, how- 


ever, a victim to treachery, and was 
succeeded by his brother Simon, who 
confirmed the Jews in their inde- 
— in return, for which, in 131, 


C., they passed a decree, by which 
the dignity of high priest and prince 
of the Jews was made hereditary in 
the family of Simon. Thus was 
founded the long line of Asmonean 
priests, which remained unbroken 
down to about thirty-four years be- 
fore Christ. The Mosaic principle 
‘was set aside, and from this time the 
changes came over the Jews and 
their institutions which areadmirably 
sketched by Mr. Dixon in the two 
chapters on the Great Separation 
and the Oral Law, which we recom- 
mend to the careful perusal of any one 
who wishes to form a clear idea of 
the origin of the state of Judaism at 
the time of our Lord. He thus sums 
up in a sentence the results of the 

accabeean insurrection :— 

“The main issues then as regards the 
faith and policy in Israel of that glorious 
revolt of Modin, was the elevation of a fight- 
ing sect to power; the general adoption of 
separative principles ; the substitution of an 
explanatory law for the Covenant ; a change 
in the Divine succession of High Priests, 
and a lawless union of the spiritual and 
secular forces.” . 


The Idyls of Bethlehem form a 
most interesting chapter—the death 
of Rachel, the idyl of Ruth, the epi- 
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sode of Saul, the house of Chimham, 
the idyl of Jeremiah, and the birth of 
Our Saviour, are all sketched in a 
manner which tends to impress these 
well-known scenes upon the mind in- 
delibly. A chapter on “Syrian 
Khans,” which throws much light 
upon the incident of the birth of 
Christ, we would like to extract did 
not the exigencies of space forbid. 
The reader will find in the chapters, 
“The Inn of Bethlehem,” “ The Pro- 
vince of Galilee,” ‘“‘ Herod the Great,” 
“John the Baptist,’ and “ Jewish 
Parties,” an admirable introduction to 
those scenes of the life and wander- 
ings of Our Blessed Lord, which are 
contained in the second part of the 
book, and to which we wish to devote 
the remainder of this paper. 

When speaking of the early life of 
Jesus, Mr. Dixon takes up the ques- 
tion of the obscurity of his origin, 
that favourite point with the sceptics 
of all ages, from the “ Is not this the 
carpenter’s son” of the Jews, down to 
the puerile objections of the German 
Strauss. He has shown that it was 
the custom to teach the youth of all 
classes some useful art ; and the best 
born and greatest men in Jewish his- 
tory had been instructed in such 
trades as weaving, tent-making, &c. 
Besides, certain trades were held in 
honour. We cannot understand this 
if we think of carpentering by the 
contemptuous estimate of modern 
life. That contempt for hand-labour 
was unknown in the early ages of 
Scripture history. Adam dressed the 
garden, Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
Cain a tiller of the ground, Tubal 
Cain a smith ; and so, amongst the 
Jews, it was a reproach to any man 
if he had not been taught one of the 
useful mechanical arts. It was digni- 
fied by the Almighty himself, who, we 
are told— 


“Called by name Bezaleel, . . 
and he hath filled him with the spirit of 
God in wisdom, in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, and to devise curious works, to work 
in gold and in silver and in brass and in 
the cutting of stones to set them, and in 
carving of wood, to make any manner of 
cunning work. And he hath put it in his 
heart that he may teach.” Exod. xxxy. 
30-34. 


This reverence was cherished by 
the Jews; carpentering was always 
looked upon as a noble occupation ; 
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the fact that the carpenter might 
have to go into the Temple to labour 
would have rescued that occupation 
from contempt. This is a striking 
peculiarity of eastern life ; and else- 
where the objection of the sceptic 
to the humble origin of Jesus has 
been well answered :— 


“The princes of Turkey in Egypt are 
still instructed in the mechanical arts, one 
being made a brazier, another a carpenter, 
a third a good weaver, and so on. Said 
Pasha was a good mechanic, Ishmael Pasha 
is not inferior to his brother. Much of the 
domestic life of Israel has been lost to us, 
but still we know something of the crafts in 
which many of the most famous Rabbis 
and doctors had been taught to excel. We 
know that Hillel practised a trade. St. 
Paul was a tent-maker, Rabbi Ishmael was 
a needle-maker, Rabbi Jonathan a cobbler, 
Rabbi Jose was a tanner, Rabbi Simon was 
a weaver. Among the Talmudists there 
was a celebrated Rabbi Joseph who was a 
carpenter. What then becomes of Strauss’ 
inference that Joseph must have been a man 
of low birth—not of the stock of David— 
because he followed a mechanical trade ?”* 


We may conclude this point by 
adding that amongst the Jews the 
only trades which could prevent a 
man from attaining to the dignity of 
High Priest, were weavers, barbers, 
fullers, perfumers, cuppers, and tan- 
ners. 

But to return to the life and work 
of Jesus. His fame was gradually 
spreading, and he went about the 
small towns and hamlets. 

“Capernaum, Chorazin Magdala, Beth- 
saida, Dalmanutha Gerasa, preaching in 
the synagogues, visiting the fishing boats, 
and threshing floors, healing the sick, and 
comforting the poor; gentle in his aspect 
and in his life; wise as a sage and simple as 
a child ; winning people to his views by the 
charm of his manner and the beauty of his 
sayings.” 

His .first aim was to win the Jews 
from the Oral Law, to convince them 
of its emptiness ; it is the key to the 
following scenes graphically depicted 
by Mr. Dixon. Christ had gone to 
Jerusalem for the Feast of Purim, and 
was walking by the Pool of Bethesda 
in the sheep market, a spot he had to 
pass daily. On the banks of this 
pool were crowds of sick, the halt, 
aged, and blind, a spectacle sure to 
attract the eye of Jesus :— 
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“Tt was the Sabbath day. 

“Tn the Temple hard by, these wretches 
could hear the groaning of bulls under the 
mace, the bleating of lambs under the sacri- 
ficial knife, the shouting of dealers as they 
sold doves and shekels. Bakers were hurry- 
ing through with bread. The captain of 
the Temple was on duty with his guards. 
Priests were marching in procession; and 
crowds of worshippers standing about the 
holy place. Tongues of flame leaped faintly 
from the altars on which the priests were 
sprinkling blood - but the wretches 
who lay around (the Pool) on their quilts 
and rugs, the blind, the leprous, and the 
aged poor, drew no compassion from the 
busy priests. One man, the weakest of the 
weak, had been helpless no less than thirty- 
eight years. Over this man Jesus paused 
and said :— 

“¢ Wilt thou be made whole?’ 

* ¢ Rabbi, I have no man, when the water 
is troubled, to put me into the pool; but 
while I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me.’ ” 


The Compassionate answered him : 


“* Rise, take up thy bed and walk,’ 

“At once the life leaped quickly into 
the poor man’s limbs, Rising from the 
ground, he folded up his quilt, taking it on 
his arm to go away; but some of the 
Pharisees seeing him get up and roll his 
bed into a coil, run towards him crying:— 
‘It is the Sabbath day; it is not lawful 
for thee to carry thy bed.’ It was certainly 
an offence against the Oral Law.” 


The Jews had turned the blessing 
of the Sabbath into a curse. 


‘From the moment of hearing the ram’s 
horn, a sacred trumpet, called the shofa, 
blown from the temple wall, announcing 
that the Sabbath had commenced, he was 
not allowed to light a fire or make a bed, 
to boil a pot; he could not pull his ass from 
a ditch, nor raise an arm in defence of 
his life A Jew could not quit his 
camp, his village, or his city on the day of 
rest. He might not begin a journey; if 
going along a road, he must rest from sun- 
down till the same event of the coming 
day. He might not carry a pencil, a ker- 
chief, a shekel in his belt; if he required a 
handkerchief for use, he had to tie it round 
his leg. If he offended against one of 
these rules, he was held to deserve the doom 
awarded to the vilest of sinners. Some 


rabbjns held that a man ought not to 
change his position, but that, whether he 
was standing or sitting when the shofa 
sounded he should stand or sit immovable as 
a stone until the Sabbath had passed away.” 


Jesus broke the Oral Law that he 
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might bring his followers to a sense 
of its degrading spirit, and announced 
the new truth that “ Zhe Sabbath is 
made for man; not man for the 
Sabbath.” After two very interest- 
ing chapters upon Antipas Herod and 
Herodias, we have one upon the Syna- 
gogue. Some writers have striven 
to claim the remotest antiquity for 
this institution, but in all probability 
it might be dated from the captivity. 
There would be a natural desire to 
meet together away from the pagans, 
by whom they were surrounded, to 
pray to their God, to sing their psalms, 
and to read the law. This gave rise 
to the synagogue, which means no 
more than a “meeting together ;” 
but after the Maccabzean insurrec- 
tion it became a popular institution, 
and every little village had its syna- 
gogue. Now, as much of the work 


of Christ was done in the synagogue, 
as he loved to go into them and to 
take part in their services, it is desir- 
able that we should have a clear 
notion of what a synagogue was :— 


“A house of unhewn stones taken up 
from the hill-side; squat and square of the 
ancient Hebrew style, having a level roof, 
but neither spire nor tower, neither dome 
nor minaret to enchant the eye; such was 
the simple synagogue of the Jews in which 
Jesus taught. . . . Inside a Syrian 
synagogue is like one of our parish schools, 
with seats for the men, rough sofas of wood 
half covered with rushes and straw; a 
higher seat stands in the centre, like that 
of a mosque, for the elders of the town, a 
desk for the reader of the day; at the 
south end a closet, concealed by a hanging 
veil, in which the Torah, a written copy of 
the Pentateuch, is kept in the sacred ark. 
A silver lamp is always kept burning, a 
candlestick with eight arms, a pulpit, a 
reading-desk, are the chief articles of fur- 
niture in the room. . . . In olden 
times women were allowed to enter wita 
the men, though they were even then parted 
from father and son by a wooden screen. 
Before entering a synagogue a man 
is expected to dip his hands into water. 
- «+ + Ten persons are necessary to form 
a meeting; every town or city having a 
synagogue, appointed ten men called Bat- 
lanim (men of leisure), who were bound 
to appear at the hour of prayer. . . . 
Higher in office was the Chazzan, who took 
charge of the house and scroll. . . . . 
The Meturgeman was an interpreter of the 
law, whose duty it was to stand near the 
Reader for the day, and translate the sacred 
verses, one by one, from the Hebrew into 
the vulgar tongue. Above him were the 
elders. . . . When the people came 
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in they first bowed to the ark; the elders 
took their places on the raised platform ; 
the rich went up to high seats near the 
ark ; the poor sat on wooden sofas, matted 
with straw. . . A prayer was said, 
one of the Psalms of David sung. The 
Chazzan walked up to the veil, which he 
drew aside with reverence, lifted the ark 
from its niche, took out the torah, carried 
the roll round the benches, every one striv- 
ing either to kiss or touch it with his 
palm ; the Sheliach read the lesson for the 
day; at its close the elder expounded the 
text in a sort of sermon, when the torah 
was carried back, and prayers began. 
Every hearer had in those times a right to 
express his opinion of the sacred text, and 
of what it meant.” 


Our Lord availed himself of this 
right, which every Jew possessed, of 
speaking in the synagogue upon the 
text which had been read ; and Mr. 
Dixon has worked up two scenes 
well known in the career of Our Lord, 
with all the surrounding incidents 
and scenery, so graphically and so 
accurately that no one could read 
these descriptions without rising 
from them with a clearer and more 
complete understanding the simple 
statement of the Gospel. The Gos- 
pels were not written as historical 
sketches, but as vehicles for the vital 
truth they contain; consequently 
anything that resuscitates the scene 
and reproduces the incidents as they 
took place, with all their peculiar 
surroundings, must be of great value 
in assisting us to comprehend more 
readily, and to retain in our minds 
more vividly, the events of Our Lord’s 
career. We think this is more pre- 
eminently the characteristic aim and 
achievement of this work than of the 
many others we have read upon the 
subject, and we shall instance one, 
the scene in the synagogue of Caper- 
naum. The first alluded to was the 
declaration of Jesus in the synagogue 
at Nazareth ; but as many of the 
incidents are included in this of 
Capernaum, we content ourselves 
with giving it soméwhat in detail, as 
an illustration of the peculiarity we 
have already mentioned. Let the 
reader first peruse the simple state- 
ment in the Gospel of St. John, vi. 
ch., 25 v., to the end, and then the fol- 


» lowing, or better still, the whole of 


chapter xvii. in the second volume of 
Mr. Dixon’s work, called “ The Bread 
of Life,” and he will rise from it with 
a much more vivid conception of one 
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of the most trying scenes in Our 
Lord’s history. On the steps of tie 
synagogue a motley crowd had col- 
lected, eager, excited, and curious, for 
it was just after the miraculous feed- 
ing of the 5,000, and they were full 
of it; they had heard of it in all 
its stupendous power; it was the 
miracle of all miracles most likely to 
overpower the Jewish mind; it re- 
called to them the words of Jehovah : 


“ At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the 
morning ye shall be filled with bread, and 
ye shall know that I am the Lord your 
God.” 


And this man, this son of Joseph the 
carpenter, had fed 5,000 people on 
five barley loaves and two small 
fishes. They saw the little boat on 
the beach in which Jesus had come ; 
they had heard of his walking on the 
water that very night ; and now the 
crowd was increasing, for the country 
yas aroused, and people came flock- 
ing from all parts to see this man 
who did such marvellous things. 


“Jesus sat in the synagogue in his 
usual place. The Jews poured in, each 
man and woman making lowly reverence 
towards the ark The service began 
with the prayer of sweet incense, after 
which the congregation, the batlanim lead- 
ing, sang Psalms of David; when these 
were sung, the chazzan, going up to the 
ark, drew aside the veil and took out the 
sacred roll, which he carried round the 
aisles to the reader of the day, who raised 
it in his hands, so that all who were pre- 
sent could see the sacred text. Then the 
whole congregation rose... . . Opening 
the scroll, the reader read out the section 
or chapter for the day When the 
lesson was finished, the chazzan took the 
scroll from the reader, and carried it back 
to its place behind the veil. Then when 
the roll was restored to the ark, they sang 
other psalms, after which the elder delivered 
the midrash, an exposition of the text 
which had been read. The time now being 
come to question and be questioned, all 
eyes turned on the Teacher who had fed the 
5,000 men. . . . . Their questionings were 
sharp and loud— 

‘Rabbi, when camest thou hither?’ 

“ * Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye ask 
me not because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye ate of the loaves and were 
filled. Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of Man shall give unto you, for him hath 
God the Father sealed.’ 

“ Then they asked him— 
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“What must we do that we may work 
the works of God?’ 

“To which he answered, with a second 
public declaration, that he was Christ the 
Son of God— 

‘“«* This is the word of God, that ye be- 
lieve on him whom He hath sent.’ 

““* What sign showest thou that we may 
see and believe thee? What dost thou 
work ?” 

“ Full of the great act which many wit- 
nesses declared that they had seen in the 
desert beyond the lake, they wished to have 
it repeated before their eyes; so they said 
to him— 

“*QOur fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, as it is written, he gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.’ 

“ Jesus took up their thought. 

“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses 
gave you not the bread from heaven, but 
my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. For the bread of God is that 
which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life unto the world.’ 

“* Rabbi, evermore give us this bread.’ 


“ Jesus answered them— 

“*T am the bread of life. He that 
cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst. ..... 
For I am come down from heaven not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
at the last day.’... 

“ The elders, the batlanim, the chazzan 
gazed into each others faces, and began to 
murmur against him, just as the men of 
Nazareth had murmured against him. 

“*Ts not this Jesus the son of Joseph 
whose father and mother we know? How 
is it, then, that he saith, I am come down 
from heaven ?” 

‘Jesus spoke to them again— 

“*Murmur not among yourselves. No 
man can come to me except the Father 
which sent me draw him; and I will raise 
him up thelast day. . . . . lam the bread 
of life. . . . . 1 am the living bread which 
came down from heaven; if any man eat 
of this bread he shall live for ever; yea, 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.’ 

“Strange doctrines for Jews to weigh. 
Then leapt hot words among them, and 
some of those who had meant to believe in 
him drew back. If he were the Christ, the 
Son of David, the King of Israel, why was 
he not marching on Jerusalem, why not 
driving out the Romans, why not assuming 
a kingly crown? ‘How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat ?” 

“The Lord spoke again, still more to 
their discontent and chagrin, seeing that 
they wanted an earthly Christ. 

“* Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,’ 
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“ This was too much for many, even for 
some who had been brought to the door of 
i The service of the synagogue 
ended, the elders came down from the plat- 
form, the chazzan put away the sacred 
vessels, the congregation came out into the 
sun, angry in word and mocking in spirit. 
They wanted facts; he had given them truth. 
They hungered for miraculous bread, for a 
new shower of manna ; he had offered then. 
symbolically his flesh and blood. They 
had set their hearts on finding a captain 
who would march against the Romans, who 
would cause Judas of Gamala to be for- 
gotten, who would put the glories of Herod 
the Great to shame. They had asked him 
for earth, and he had answered them with 
heaven.” 


But the scene was drawing to a 
close ; Jesus went on with his work 
after this tumult in the synagogue, 
opposing himself to the senseless rites 
of the Pharisees, defying the Oral 
Law, healing the sick, and preaching 
tothe people. Passing through the 
country from Galilee a Syro-Phene- 
cian woman who had heard of him, 
and perhaps seen him, ran after him 
in the road, and besought him to heal 
her daughter who was a lunatic. The 
disciples urged him to send her away, 
for his life would not have been safe 
if he had another conflict with the 
Jews in that quarter, and to heal this 
Gentile woman’s child would be sure 
to bring them on histrack. Turning 
to the woman, Jesus told her he was 
sent only to the lost sheep of Israel ; 
but she persisted, crying, “ Lord, help 
me ;” an evidence of faith which was 
quite sufficient, and Jesus turned to 
her and said, “Great is thy faith, O 
woman, be it unto thee as thou wilt.” 
This was a fatal blow to the Jewish 
exclusiveness, a Gentile had been 
called into the Church, and the pride 
of the Jew humbled for ever. On 
the last Sabbath day which Jesus 
spent on earth, he struck another 
blow at the ceremonial law, by taking 
his disciples to dine at the house of 
one Simona leper. He had reached 
Bethany, and taken up his abode in 
the house of Martha and Mary, among 
the outcast and the poor, for that last 
seven days now called in the Church 
the Holy Week. The scene was an 
impressive one. The city, as far as 
the eye could reach, was one vast en- 
campment, caravans were arriving 
from every direction, bringing thou- 
sands of Jews to the feast, who, 
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selecting their ground, drove four 
stakes into the earth, drew long reeds 
round them, and covered them with 
leaves, making a sort of bower; 
others brought small tents with them ; 
the whole city, Mount Gibeon, the 
Plain of Rephaim, the valley of Gihon, 
the hill of Olivet, were all studded 
with tents and crowded with busy 
people hastening to finish their pre- 
parations before the shofa should 
sound at sunset, and the Sabbath be- 
gin, when no man could work. In 
the Temple, the priests, the doctors, 
the money changers, the bakers of 
shew bread, were all at work, and the 
last panorama in the life of Christ 
commenced. 

On the first day in Holy Week, 
now known as Palm Sunday, Jesus 
entered Jerusalem on an ass’s colt, a 
prominent figure in the festivities, for 
the crowds rushed to see him, with 
their palms, and marched with him 
singing psalms ; they had come out 
from Jerusalem to meet him, and 
they escorted him into the city. At 
night he returned to Bethany. 

On the Monday and T'uesday he 
went early to the Temple, mixing 
among the people, restoring sight to 
the blind, and preaching to the poor. 
As his life began with a series of 
Temptations, so it was the will of his 
Father that he should be persecuted 
with them at its close—a lesson we 
may all do well to dwell upon—up to 
the last days of his life, Jesus was 
subjected to temptations. On the 
Tuesday some emissaries of the San- 
hedrim came to the court where he 
was preaching to question him, and 
gather evidence against him. They 
found him amongst a crowd of 
Baptists, and demanded his authority 
for teaching. Christ retorted b 
putting them to the dilemma o 
stating whether John’s baptism was 
of heaven or not; they were too 
much afraid of the people to say it 
was of men, and if they said of 
heaven, Jesus would have reproached 
them for their want of faith; the 
confessed theirignorance. Then eac 
party tried to entrap him. 

The Pharisees brought him a wor 
man taken in adultery. By the 
Mosaic law this offence would have 
been punished with death. But the 
Roman government would have exe- 
cuted any Jew who would venture to 
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carry out such a law, and therefore 
the question seemed to compel Jesus 
to speak either against Moses or the 
Romans. He quietly turned to the 
witnesses, and told the man who was 
innocent amongst them to cast the 
first stone at her. 

The Herodians tempted him on a 
point of tribute. They had two taxes, 
one to God and one to Cesar, both 
were disputed, and they consulted 
him in order to involve him with 
God or Cesar; but he foiled them 
by confirming both. 


“Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 


They began to be astonished. 

The Sadducees tempted him with 
their dogma of the Non-Resurrection. 
They told him sneeringly of a woman 
who had married seven husbands, and 
they wanted to know whose she would 
be in the life to come, Jesus replied 
calmly— 


“In the Resurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels in Heaven.” 


And the Sadducees with their phi- 
losophy, their learning, and their un- 
belief, retired in confusion. 

On the Wednesday he remained in 
Bethany in seclusion, while Judas 
was arranging for his safe betrayal to 
Annas and the nobles. 

Thursday Jesus sent Peter and 
John into Jerusalem to prepare the 
Passover, and at sunset that day he 
and the twelve sat down to the last 
supper ; Judas left to see Annas, and 
after singing a hymn, the other dis- 
ciples rose from the table, passed 
through the sheep-gate into the Ced- 
ron Valley, and came to Gethsemane. 
Here Jesus withdrew, and whilst 
his disciples were sleeping, he 
watched and prayed until the be- 
trayers came, and the kiss of Ju- 
das revealed him to them. The 
Sanhedrim was summoned in the 
dead of the night, and when the 
members arrived they found Annas 
examining witnesses, but with no 
avail, they could not substantiate any 
charge against him that the Roman 
government would allow them to 
punish with death. Annas told him 
to speak for himself, but he would 
not. The High Priest then said, 
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“ Art thou the Christ ?” he said, “T 
am.” Then Annas asked him who 
were his disciples, and Jesus replied, 
“JT spake openly to the world, I 
taught in the synagogue and in the 
Temple, whither the Jews resort, in 
secret I have said nothing ; ask them 
which heard me, they know what I 
have said.” The officer of the Tem- 
ple smote him, and Annas ordered 
him to be bound with cords, and when 
it was day they went in a body to 
the palace of Caiaphas. Here Jesus 
was questioned again, and answering 
that he was the Christ, the High 
Priest rent his clothes, in sign that it 
was blasphemy and worthy of death. 
The Sanhedrim pronounced him 
guilty, and the officers carried him to 
the Preetorian gates and delivered 
him a prisoner into the hands of 
Pilate’s guards. The vacillation of 
Pilate, and the last scene in our Lord’s 
career, are known to all. Mr. Dixon 
leaves them with the observation, 
“They form a divine episode in the 
history of man and must be left to 
the writers who could not err.” 

A good book is its own best eulogy, 
and we may safely leave this of Mr. 
Dixon’s to itself, but we cannot refrain 
from testifying our appreciation of 
such a valuable addition to the re- 
cords of eastern travel. It is super- 
fluous to say that it is excellently 
written, as it emanates from the pen, 
not of a tyro but of a master-crafts- 
man, whose style is too well known 
to need eulogy, a style graphic, 
pointed, and impressive, the result of 
clear vision and accurate delineation, 
strengthened by a sort of Frith-like 
power of grouping, as witness the 
description of the street life of Jaffa, 
which, as an exquisite piece of word- 
painting, is perfect. 

The reader is led through the 
sacred scenes of the Holy Land by an 
artist as well as a scholar, who as he 
journeys on revives the life of the 
past we see the patriarchal life, the 
tents, the flocks grazing on the hills, 
the ready-writer with his pen linger- 
ing at the city gate. We hear David’s 
minstrelsy and the tramp of Macca- 
beean soldiery; we peerinto the depths 
of one of those ancient wells built by 
the patriarchs and listen to the con- 
versation of the Samaritan woman 
with that wonderful stranger; we 
linger at the wayside Khan, and see 
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how natural is the tale of the Gospel. 
we near Jerusalem the grander 
figures of the panorama pass over the 
scene, the Herods in their luxury and 
pride, in their humiliation and their 
sins, the grim towers of Macherus 
and the dark deed done behind its 
walls when the head of the messenger 
of God fell to please a wanton woman, 
and terror was struck into the heart 
of the tyrant; the splendid ceremonial 
service of the Temple, with its altars, 
its sacrifices, and its robed priests ; 
the Sadducees luxuriating in their 
palaces, with servants, carriages, gar- 
dens, living their voluptuous, godless 
lives; the Pharisees with their de- 
mure aspect, broad and multiplied 
phylacteries ; the helmets of Roman 
soldiery, the imperial eagles hovering 
over the scene as the Jews passed by 
scowling at the pagan rulers of the 
Holy City, and then that marvellous 
god-like figure wandering about the 
streets followed by crowds of people, 
now entering the Temple courts to 
reach to them, and now stopping on 
bis way to heal some lame man or 
leper ; his wanderings along the wea- 
rying roads of Galilee; his mingling 
with the people in the synagogues, the 
popular gathering place ; his taking 
in the service and reading the 
riptures; his final coming up to the 
Holy City, the betrayal, the scenes of 
his trial, the frantic eagerness of the 
Jews, the vacillation of Pilate, the 
terrible suspense and the ultimate 
triumph of his foes, all these and 
many more incidents of biblical and 
gospel history are revived and enacted 
as it were amid the very scenes and 
in the very places where they once 
took place. erepeat again, that 
this work is an excellent commentary 
and illustration of the Gospel narra- 
tive; and though the pen of its author 
has been nobly wielded in the contro- 
versial defence of that Gospel, yet 
rhaps even greater good may be 
one by this exhibition and illustra- 
tion of the life and work of Christ. 
To hold Him up to the eyes of men is 
the best antidote to scepticism and 
whatever tends to do that, to plant 
the image of Christ in the hearts of 
men, isa good work. The illustration 
of his individuality, standing out as 
he did in his times, and as he does in 
every time distinct from all men and 
things. We take up the great work 
of any age, its characteristic achieve- 
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ment, and we find the impress of the 
age stamped indelibly upon it; it 
smacks of the time and the scenes. 
Homer is pervaded with the valour 
of a mythic heroism, bloodshed and 
victory. Dante is the very best re- 
flection of medizvalism—its deep, 
superstitious piety, its weird dreams, 
and its peculiar theology. Shakes- 
peare, though he has written with 
spotless purity, yet bears traces of 
the tolerated licentiousness of the 
Elizabethan age. But Christ and 
his Gospel stand out distinct, totally 
distinct from the times and the life 
when they appeared. That Gospel 
could not have been produced by the 
age, for it was an antagonism to it ; 
the age was a degenerate one, a mix- 
ture of formal ceremony and licen- 
tious unbelief ; paganism was waning; 
Rome becoming debased ; the ancient 
traditions of the Jews were lost in 
human inventions and Rabbinical 
fantasies, when rising up in the midst 
of all this debasement, this corrup- 
tion, these anomalies, came Christ 
and his Gospel, pure amongst rot- 
tenness, gentle in the midst of 
violence, holy amongst flagrant in- 
fidelity and wanton vice, the Preacher 
and the preaching both sent from 
somewhere, but manifestly not from 
the world, not from oriental bar- 
barism, not from western paganism, 
not from Jewish corruption ; it could 
then have come from no other place 
than heaven, and had no other author 
than God. And when we reflect upon 
what was compressed in that three 
years’ labour, and compare it with 
systems which have occupied men’s 
lives to sketch out merely, and taken 
ages to perfect ; when we see that 
this greatest system, which has spread 
over the whole civilized world by the 
force of its own truth, was in three 
short years laid down and consoli- 
dated, every principle defined, eve 

rule established, every law delineated, 
and an impetus given to it by its great 
Master, which has always kept it ad- 
vancing in the world against every 
opposing force, and in spite of ever 

disadvantageous circumstance all 
doubt about its individuality, its 
superhuman character, and its divine 
‘origin, must vanish from the mind. 
Therefore we think, in conclusion, 
that the best thing for Christians still 
to do in this world is, to lift up 
Christ before the eyes of men, no 
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matter how, so that he be lifted up 
boldly and faithfully, be it by the 
voice, the pencil, or the pen (as in 
this instance before us), or better still, 
by the more impressive exhibition of 
Christ in a Christian life. If we wish 
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to save men, let us display Him al- 
ways and everywhere in the con- 
fidence that he will fulfil his own 
divine promise—“ I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” 


BOOK THE FIRST, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SEVERNE IN TROUBLE, 


Amon the larger and more pressing 
creditors of our unlucky friend Se- 
verne, were two—Messrs. Payne and 
Hardy, the well-known West End 
tailors—tailors indeed to the Sove- 
reign; and Mr. Slack, the no less 
known livery stable-keeper. All the 
young men of fashion got their clothes 
from Payne’s house; all the young 
men of fashion got a horse for their 
riding or their brougham from Slack. 
A gentleman from Messrs. Payne was 
always making his circuit round every 
barrack town in the kingdom, follow- 
ing Her Majesty’s army like a sutler. 
It was a joyful morning when it be- 
came known that “ Payne’s fellow” 
was in barracks, up at Jackson’s 
rooms ; and many .mornings were 
spent in delightful excitement, as 
Messrs. Payne’s chargé d'affaires, a 
gentleman of good address and ele- 
gantly persuasive manners, unfolded 
his treasures, and held out his yards 
of charming little squares, and pat- 
terns—while all the “fellows” sat 
round on beds and on table corners, 
and wisely shook their heads, and 
joined in debate over disputed co- 
lours. Indeed the dealings of the 
firm were marked by the highest 
liberality. They were only anxious 
for “custom,” and, it would seem, not 
for payment. Jackson’s story was 
long repeated in one of the regiments 
to their honour and gentlemanly deal- 
ing. Asort of Scotch and economical 
officer had insisted on a half-yearly 
payment, declaring he never went in 
debt ; and Jackson himself heard Mr. 
Hardy (the gentlemanly emissary), 
say, almost pathetically, “‘ Won’t you 
leave us something in our books? 
Have our firm offended you in any 
VOL. LXVIII.—NO. CCCCVI. 


way?” “And I vow to Heaven!” 
continued Jackson, telling the story. 
“the Scotch fellow was touched, and 
took back a twenty pound note.” 
Their principles of business were cer- 
tainly most extraordinary, and their 
proceedings had all the promptness 
and suddenness of a Judgment or of 
a Nemesis. It was noticed that so 
long as the sun was shining and the 
day clear that time or delay was of 
no consideration. There were opu- 
lent men of fortune who were “in 
their books” for half a dozen years 
at a time, and who had merely gone 
on “ordering ;’ money was never 
asked from them. Rakes the firm 
considered them as a bank, where 
their moneys were out at good inte- 
rest. But was a gentleman known 
to be overtaken by cloudy weather, 
or caught in a storm, even for a time, 
the gentle character of the firm be- 
came changed all of asudden. No- 
thing more cruel or vindictive, or 
even savage, could be conceived. 
They pursued him with a relentless 
hatred; they fastened their claws 
into him ; they did not let him goa 
moment. In the Insolvent Court 
they opposed him with a bitter fury. 
Many and many a military creditor 
had they hunted out of the army, 
driving him to the sale of his com- 
mission; and yet Mr. Hardy, the 
manager and ambassador, and the 
Messrs. Payne, seemed to be the gen- 
tlest and softest, of the kind ; they 
seemed almost too unsophisticated 
for the wiles and deceits to which 
gentlemen of their profession were 
exposed. 

everne had always treated them 
with an “off-hand” manner pecu- 
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liarly his own. He would walk into 
the shop, handsome, brilliant, and in 
high spirits. “Send me home this 
and that,” he would say. “I want 
some studs and buttons ; I lose half 
of mine every week. Best pink coral, 
mind. Let me see them myself. 
You stupid Payne, what a judge you 
are of such things!” Mr. Payne, 
feebly, and almost grovellingly, ac- 
knowledged his deficiency in taste, 
and would beg pardon for it. They 
keptsuch ornaments by them “merely 
to convenience their customers.” And 
it was a great convenience for those 
whose jeweller’s account was a “good 
deal blocked up.” Mr. Severne’s 
tone with these gentlemen was nearly 
always the same. “This is all your 
own look out,” he would say. “I tell 
you plainly I have no money, and 
God knows when I shall have any! 
You are certainly the most confiding 
of tailors. If you don’t know your 
own interest I am not to teach it to 
you.” But Payne would answer 
gently, as if the folly was hopelessly 
ingrained, and that he must pay the 

enalty of this weakness. “Ah, Mr. 

everne,” he would say, “some of 
these days you will be a rich man, 
and then perhaps you will think of 
us.” 


“Rich man! ’Pon my word, you 
have faith and hope and charity. 
By the way, you must build me a 
dress coat—and, let me see, I sup- 
pose I shall want a shooting suit—a 
quiet tweed; or wait, you may as 
well make it a whole dress suit,” &c. 

Ishouldscarcely have courage to put 
down at its proper figure the amount 
to which Mr. Severne stood in Messrs. 
Payne’s books. It was something 
not very far short of one thousand 
pounds ; and yet this sum, consider- 
ing the sums the firm charged for the 
very smallest article of dress, was 
considered moderate for a young 
gentleman of his expectations. There 
was the young future baronet—the 
to be Sir Rupert Cranmer, in whose 
instance this sum might be qua- 
drupled. But then it was said, on 
what authority I know not, that part 
of this was for loans in specie, to help 
the young man over his embarrass- 


ments from other creditors. For the * 


Messrs. Payne were Samaritans as 
compared with brethren of other pro- 
fessions. 


Going back a little to the time 
when our Harold Severne had begun 
to “work for his bread,” he had on 
the first opportunity walked into this 
house. The young man had said to 
his mother, who had timidly sug- 
gested, “ Oh, Harold, what are these 
dreadful people who have long out- 
standing bills?” that these things 
seemed more terrible at a distance 
than near ; that it was no use makin 
molehills into mountains, if we coul 
avoid it; with more topics of the 
same sort. “ Yes,” he said, “a reso- 
lute man will calmly look his diffi- 
culties in the face, and it is surprising 
how, by so doing, they melt away !” 

There was much truth in this. 
Men, he would have implied, are a 
little the sport of their imaginations ; 
they give way to morbid exaggeration 
of their wrongs and difficulties, which, 
after all, may be born of selfishness. 

Full of this simple way of confront- 
ing his embarrassments, he, as we 
have said, walked straight into the 
tailoring house. He knew what was 
suited to his dignity, and to the na- 
ture of the situation, so he was care- 
ful to “drop” the lofty dictatorial 
manner he habitually assumed to 
these gentlemen. 

“ Where is Mr. Payne ?”’ he said ; 
“'be good enough to send him out to 
me. Ah, I see him in the office.” 

Mr. Payne came out with his kind 
welcome, “Come to see us, Mr. Se- 
verne? What can we do for you, sir, 
to-day?” 

“ Nothing, I am afraid, Mr. Payne. 
The fact is, I wanted to speak to you 
on business. Better shut this door, 
if you please.” 

A curious look was stealing over 
Mr. Payne’s face—a look of distrust 
and suspicion. 

“ Shut the door, sir?” he repeated ; 
“and why, pray, sir ?” 

He put this mechanically, as it 
were ; he really meant, “ What mis- 
chief does all this mystery portend ?” 
Severne was always in the habit of 
talking for all the shop. 

“T may as well tell you at once,” 
said Severne, hastily, and perhaps a 
little nervously, “ how things stand. 
Sir John Digby is dead, as you may 
have heard ——” 

“ Not a word of it,” said Mr. Payne, 
colouring ; “not a word; I don’t 
understand what you are coming to, 
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sir. We have heard nothing of it ; 
and if you mean——” 

Severne colour€d too. 

“Let me finish,” he said. “It 
seems Sir John, for reasons of his 
own, has thought proper to leave his 
estates away from me.” 

Mr. Payne started back. 

“ You come to tell us this. Here, 
Mr. Hardy, sir, step in here a mo- 
ment. Listen to this. He has come 
here to tell us Sir John Digby is 
dead, and has left away the whole 
from him.” 

“What is that to us?” said Mr. 
Hardy, gravely. “ We of course look 
to this gentleman himself—/is per- 
son ; to pay us our demands. He 
knows of course that they must be 
made out at once, under the circum- 
stances.” 

“That was what I came to you 
for,” said Severne, now a little scared 
out of his doctrines, by the demeanor 
of his two creditors; “to ask your 
forbearance and indulgence, while I 
look about me. At this moment, or 
indeed for a good long time, I feel 
I ought to tell you frankly it will 
be out of the question. I shall have 
to earn my bread now like other 
people ; but I can promise you, you 
shall be the first considered.” 

Mr. Payne broke out here, almost 
with a laugh. 

“ Earn your bread! That is a good 
’un. And what’s to make up to us 
for bein’ done out of our money in 
this way?” 

Mr. Hardy laid his hand gently on 
his partner’s arm. Severne coloured 
furiously. 

“Do you dare speak to me in that 
way, you mean pair, you? I'll have 
you in a police court if——” 

The other partner entered, opening 
the glass door, with a soft astonish- 
ment. He had, indeed, been gone 
for, by one of the elegant and lan- 
guid young men who waited in the 
shop. 

Mr. Hardy was the peace-maker. 

“We should do things regularly,” 
he said. “There is no use in bad 
language ; it will neither pay us nor 
raise money. Now, sir, Mr. Severne, 
what can you do? what do you pro- 
pose ? what day do you name ?” 

Severne looked round on his three 
enemies with quivering lips. 

“You must wait a little—by-and- 
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bye, when I have begun to earn 
money——”’ 

The three laughed. 

“No,” said Mr. Hardy, smiling. 
“Let us have something in hand. 
Four hundred, three, two, one ?”’ 

Severne shook his head. “I have 
so many claims.” 

“ My goodness, this looks very bad.” 

“* Have you no proposal to make ?”” 

After much discussion it was 
arranged that a little money was te 
be put “ down,” and that for the rest 
the firm were to take bills, at a 
short date. It was with a hanging 
head and downcast eyes that Severne 
passed through the many and lan- 
guid young men, who looked at him 
askance, and understood the whole 
situation. But they were quite re- 
spectful, and one as usual having 
a reverence for a gentleman in adver- 
sity, held the door open to let him out. 

But at that moment came bound- 
ing up the steps Selby and Ridley, 
and behind them Mr. Monkhouse, 
member for a little borough. Selby 
looked grave as he saw him. He 
knew of his friend’s reverses, but had 
been away, and had not learned that 
he was at all “pressed.” He was 
one of those who assumed in short 
that every one in the world can at 
least pay for breakfasts and dinners, 
and “ put good clothes on their 
backs.” 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I am 
so'glad. Come in with me here; I 
want to talk to you.” 

Severne rather shook himself free. 
His face was hot and glowing. 

“T can’t,” he said. “Don’t keep 
me.” 

“ Business,” cried Ridley, “that’s 
good. Business with old Payne. 
Come in, Severne, my friend. Choose 
me a pair of knickers, your taste is 
— ;’ and he put his arm in 

is. 

“Don’t worry, d——n it,” said 
Severne, shaking himself free. 
“Don’t I tell you I have business. 
You can choose your clothes for your- 
- by this time ;” and he hurried 


off. 

“What on earth is wrong with 
him,” said Ridley, in amazement. 
Then, with sudden warmth, “ what 
the devil does he mean by speaking 


that way to me ?” 
Mr. Monkhouse, a tall elderly red- 
‘ 31 
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faced man, very sardonic in manner, 
looked after him, and said slowly— 

“Our friend Payne has been 
sending him to school.” 

They went in. In a few minutes 
the three gentlemen had it “all out 
of Payne ;” the languid young men 
whispering at the recital, but ap- 
parently in business. 

“You'll be hit, my friend, as sure 
as my name is Monkhouse,” said that 

entleman. “Here, give me a light, 

ayne, or some of your fellows. I 
always told you so. I never knew 
an expectant that wasn’t hit or bit. 
Why, damme, I was an expectant 
myself, on an old aunt—as tough and 
stiff a bit of old grizzle as ever hung 
on in the world after her time. She 
wouldn’t die—no, by the Lord. The 
melons and sweets she got regularly 
out of me, you know; and at the 
end, after all, I was bit—I was.” 

Messrs. Payne told the story in all 
its details in a very injured way. 
The other partners stood about, and 
furnished more details of this ne- 
farious conduct. 

“T wouldn’t ’ave believe it, sir,” 
sail Mr. Payne, all but holding up 
his hands. “Such ingratitude; a 
gent of his bringing up, too; and to 
come to us with a hair of good roose. 
Why, there's many a common fellow 
out of the streets would have six 
months oakum for less.” 

“Quite right, Payne,” said Mr. 
Monkhouse. “Here, a light again, will 
you? Nothing lights now-a-days.” 

One of the languid young men 
came gliding up. 

“Mr. Payne, sir, there’s Lord John 
in an ’ansom at the door, about that 
coat ; I told him it can’t be done till 
four o’clock. Wildl you see him, sir?” 

Lord John appeared at the door 
himself. 

“Well, how often am I to come ? 
What d’ye mean, Payne !—sending, 
sending ; I’m sick of it. It’s not the 
way to treat me. Four o'clock yes- 
terday this fellow swore on his soul.” 

“Indeed, my lord, with great re- 
spect. Fact is, Lord John, there was 
a mistake about your coat,” said Mr. 
Payne, gravely improvising a story ; 
“we told off two of our best hands 
for your coat, and we found ’em 
beastly drunk at ten this morning ; 
they’ve been turned off on the spot, 
Lord, John.” 
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“ Hallo! Monkhouse,” said Lord 
John, turning sharphyon him; “that’s 
you? What’s this old woman's 
gathering here? what are you all 
hatching ?” 

“ Egad, you should have been here 
five minutes ago,” said Mr. Monk- 
house, leaning leisurely against the 
counter with folded arms, and closing 
his eyes to enjoy his cigar ; “‘ we had 
a poor broken devil here whining 
for mercy to our friend Shylock there. 
Of course he got it, I needn’t tell 

“That's nothing new,” said Lord 
John. “God help us all, when it 
comes to our turn. Who was this, 
now ?” 

Then they all went off into an ac- 
count of the story. Mr. Payne 
affected confidence. He wouldn't 
say, but all might come straight again 
—a declaration that made Lord John 
roar again ; but he listened with the 
greatest eagerness. 

“Egad ! I always said we’d have 
something of the kind; met him 
again this year at Digby, and his 
uirs were sickening. By the Lord, 
sickening is the only word !” 

“©, he’s smashed horse and foot. 
Payne, you'll never get tuppence of 
a money. I know the whole stock. 

ot tuppence, sir; make up your 
mind to that on the spot, sir. I have 
reason to know it. Here, Payne. 
This way a moment ; about that coat?” 

Mr. Monkshouse pointed with his 
stick after him. 

“ He’s goin’ to stick the tailor for 
brandy. He always does it reg’lar. 
All that about the coat and four 
o'clock, a damned lie ; just for an 
excuse, you know, to come here. I 
wonder he hasn’t a corner cupboard 
in his cab.” 

Lord John indeed did presently 
come out very brilliant and stimulat- 
ed, and in much better spirits than 
when he entered. P 

“Poor Payne,” he said, in great 
enjoyment ; “mind, you won't get 
tuppence off that feller. I tell you 
so. I am much better now. I feel 
as if I had gota stitch inme. That 
unlucky devil—I knew he'd stick his 
arm into the wrong sleeve at last. 
There’s a metaphor for you from your 
own profession.” 

And his lordship went off in great 
good humour, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


Ir may be readily conceived how a 
few days of this process levelled the 
soaring 8pirit of Severne, and opened 
his eyes. As he came home and told 
his mother, after some of those humi- 
liating embassies, “he was_heart- 
sick.” His interview with the livery- 
man was indeed enough to make him 
so. That person- was of blunt 
“straightforward” manners, even in 
his most prosperous moments. When 
he received moneys, it was in a grudg- 
ery—complaining, as though that fell 
short of his one. It was ’ard to get, 
and whatever was got was long kept 
from him. When Mr. Severne, there- 
fore, waited on him, not to beg—but 
to propose—forbearance, Mr. Slack 
drew up his shirt-sleeves above his 
elbows — he received his creditors 
without his coat—-and placing them 
akimbo, burst into a volley of horse 
oaths. 

“Look ye here, mister, what d’ye 
take me for. D—me,I’ll not give you 
an hour. Ye ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, so you ought. Honest men 
are to kip ’osses for fine people, and 
then be done out of their ‘arnings.”’ 

“ Mr. Slack !——” 

“What d’ye come here for? Go 
along outo’ this. I tell you I'll have 
the law of you, afore twelve hours is 
over,” &c. 

Yet, after all, Severne found this 
rude, bare-armed ostler—for he was 
no better—the most tractable of all 
his persecutors, “that blackguard 
of a horse-dealer,” being only rough 
in his language. If he had found all 
like him, Mr. Severne would have 
fared exceedingly well, and struggled 
through. But there were others ; the 
Jew jeweller, Rosenthal, who receiv- 
ed him as he always did, and had 
heard, as he heard everything within 
a few hours of Sir John Digby’s dis- 
position. This gentleman was civil, 
and smiling, said he was exceedingly 
sorry, and even took out a tray of 
“elegant new tings,” in the way of 
chains and coral, for his visitor to look 
at. These civilities made Severne’s 
heart sink. For he knew that Mr. 
Guttable, the Hebrew solicitor, was 
already instructed. 


After a day of this miserable work 
he came home utterly prostrate and 
beguiled. 

“He did it on purpose,” he said, 
bitterly, thinking of Sir John; “he 
never liked me. He thought I was 
not obsequious enough—not suffi- 
ciently grovelling. No man then 
shall ever get me to be that—no, not 
if I was to go in rags !” 

He passed by the little street where 
Mrs. Palmer and her daughter lived. 

“* Why don’t they take to threaten- 
ing and warning me off,” he said, very 
bitterly. “I suppose that will come 
next.” 

With the sensitiveness of a man 
who feels himself decaying, he fancied 
he saw a kind of compassion that 
verged into contempt ; certainly into 
superiority. Mrs. Palmer, for whom 
he never had any special regard, was, 
of course, prompting the daughter. A 
true worldly woman, with her wares 
to sell to the first Pasha or Aga that 
offered. This was what was in his 
mind, as he rang the bell. He sat 
in the drawing-room, restless and 
walking about. There was a long 
delay in coming down, which made 
him chafe. He was about ringing 
for the maid when Mrs. Palmer came 
in. She was a cold, composed 
woman ; but he thought on this 
occasion she “took him easy.” 

“Well,” he asked, “whereis Fanny; 
dressing ?” 

“No, Fanny is out,” said Mrs. 
Palmer. 

“Out, O of course. I understand.” 

“Of course} Why do you say 
that? Ah, I see something has put 
you out to-day.” 

Severne’s brow contracted. 

“T have not much to put me in 
good humour, as I daresay you know 
pretty well. Everything travels pretty 
fast, now-a-days. The world is a de- 
lightful place.” 

Mrs. Palmer looked at him with an 
inquiring stare. Then shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“T don’t follow,” she said. “It 
would indeed be a ee place if 
we had to interpret the mysterious 


changes we see about us every day, 
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Fanny is out ; had to go to her dress- 
maker.” 

“O, Isee,” he said, “balls, dinners. 
All that goes on.” 

“Yes, we are asked a good deal. 
Lord John, whom you introduced us 
to, at Digby, is very kind, indeed, in 
getting us to know people.” 

“Lord John Raby,” repeated Se- 
verne, “and you are intimate with 
him? Then let me tell you, if you 
have not knowledge of the world 
enough to have found it out before, 
he is not at all a suitable acquaint- 
ance. I do not at all approve of a 

oung girl like Fanny receiving civi- 
ities from him, not at all. It is my 
duty to tell you, a free disreputable 
man like that, is no companion for 
respectable ladies. 

“What is over you to-day?” said 
Mrs. Palmer, calmly ; “ you are find- 
ing fault with everything. Let me 
remind you that it was at your house 
we had the pleasure of meeting him.” 

“ My house?” repeated Severne, in 
a trembling voice, “ that is nice, cer- 
tainly. I understand what you mean. 
It was not my house at the time. J 
am not responsible for Sir John 
Digby’s acts. Butstill, Mrs. Palmer, 
~ must forgive me, if I repeat that 

do most solemnly object to Fanny’s 
associating with a person of that 
sort.’ 


“Quite right,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
“quite proper. But there is no dan- 
er. I, her mother, am always with 
er. You can’t expect us to behave 
absurdly you know. I am not quite 
old enough to give up the world as 
et ; by-and-by will be time enough. 
Lord ohn takes an immense deal of 
trouble. He has introduced us to his 
family, who are now in town, and 
have quite taken up Fanny.” 

“Surely,” said Severne, calmly, 
“she doesn’t want that now. What 
object on earth—I put it to you sen- 
sibly—can she have in going on as 
other young ladies? I thought that 
Was over now.” 

“Oh, it is always useful to have 
friends. We all want them sadly. 
The poor child, too, mustn’t be moped. 
She will have time enough for that. 
One of her beauty and gifts is not to 
be quite locked up in a chest or a 
cellar ; there is plenty of time for all 
that. There is no harm in having 
her little holiday en attendant.” 
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“T see,” said Severne. “I see— 
quite—very proper, and very sensible 
and prudent—I follow. Isuppose you 
have been hearing from Lord John, 
has been telling you—he hears every- 
thing—the way I have been hunted 
and persecuted? Of course he has ; 
the whole town knows it. Worried, 
ma’am—driven into a corner. I don’t 
know where to turn at this moment.”’ 

“ We did hear indeed something,” 
said Mrs. Palmer; “and Fanny was 
going to write to you. But is it all 
so bad as they say? I hope not.” 

“ Quite,” said he, maliciously ; 
“worse, if you like. I see no open- 
ing. Of course, it is not much matter 
for you and her. You are going out 
and amusing yourselves ; T have to 
fight the battle. I got another de- 
lightful piece of news this morning— 
did you hear that? Of course, it is 
nothing to me. J never considered 
the matter at all, or let such a thought 
near me. But the world will chuckle 
over it.” 

Uneasiness came into Mrs. Palmer’s 
face, and she moved in her chair with 
disquiet. 

“ What is this, now ?” 

“You are getting disturbed,” he 
said ; “ perhaps you guess it. There 
was a letter this morning from Smith, 
my cousin’s excellent agent—of course 
to the tune in which I get all letters 
now—wanting money from me.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Palmer, all ea- 
gerness, and in her eagerness not 
heeding the bitterness of the last re- 
mark. “Well,and what is his news?” 

“Why, he has only had a joyful 
letter from the old lord, with good 
news. The delicate heir, whose life 
we were told was not worth three 
years’ purchase, and who only mar- 
ried some one to nurse him, after 
all this long trial it seems is to turn 
out a happy father.” 

Mrs. Palmer coloured and started 


“This is good news, 
word you are in luck !” 

“Am I not?’ said Severne, rue- 
fully. “Not that that’s a difference 
to me. Not in the least. I never 
thought it worth counting on for a 
second—I feel the same as I did 
yesterday.” 

“What charming philosophy ; your 
equanimity is really to be envied. 
owever, you don’t speak for others.” 


*Pon my 
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“Others! No, of course not,” said 
he, looking at her ; “why should I? 
It makes no difference to them either 
I should say.”’ 

“T don’t know—I can’t say,” said 
she, walking about, and her colour 
rising every moment ; “I really don’t 
know how to look at the thing at all. 
I must consider, and consider for 
others too. Really, when a gentle- 
man comes to be turned into a per- 
fect scape-goat, and have a knack of 
drawing every sort of misfortune in 
his own, and seems to enjoy them 
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too, it becomes a question whether 
the same ill-luck will not always 
pursue. You really have behaved in 
so extraordinary a manner to us alto- 
gether—bringing us here to England 
—deluding my unfortunate daughter 
under fine prospects—that—How do 
you propose to make up to us for all 
this ?” 

Severne was aghast. This attack 
seemed to overwhelm him. 

“This from you—you, for whom I 
have lost everything !” 


SONNETS. 


THE HESPERIDES. 


As through low moonlit clouds, whitely uplift 

Like a pale lid that closed the soul, is seen 
In spacious ether, many a radiant drift 

Of bowery isle, with vales spring-fed and green: 
Through dreamy vapour once a vision filled 

My sense, of a rich sunset stretch of lands, 
Hesperian,—piled in blue space, many hill’d, 
Above the A&thiopian world, where shone, 

Hung in high woodlands o’er the burning sands, 
Lakes, golden as the waters of the sun: 

Soft leafy twilight cinctured their still strands, 
And fell the sweetening ray of Sirius lone 
On the gold fruits, and their eve-faced nymph 
Lulled in moss and lilies by the pulsing lymph. 


Let us bear life, sad in itself and dark 
Because of the blind future—through whose gloom 
The brightest human soul can shed no spark— 
Bravely; since every year flows to the tomb; 
Grateful, that ’mid th’ inevitable doom 
Of this unprovidential world, its Power 
At least has given us Love to last within 
Our being, till the unknown final hour; 
All independent of its darker dower, 
Of blind event and care and pain and sin:— 
For love, sole trace of the divine that glows 
In this vast universe’s sphere of shows— 
Love which endures for age immutable 
In this chaotic life—nay, even in hell, 
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IRWIN’S POEMS. 


A Larter volume* has just been 
issued by Messrs. M‘Glashan and 
Gill, containing “ poems’—unequal, 
as all such collections inevitably are, 
but full of exquisite beauties—by 
Thomas Caulfield Irwin, a name well 
known to the readers of the DuBLIN 
University Macazinr—and by a 
previous volume, already introduced 
to the book-reading public at large. 
Mr. Irwin’s genius is metaphysical 
rather than passionate. His habit 
of mind is retrospective, and his 
sympathies more with the sentiment 
on the action of nature. There is 
the sadness without the cynicism of 
Hamlet in these speculations of a 
solitary spirit, on a “Skull.” 
** Silent as thou, whose inner life is gone, 
Let me essay thy meaning if I can, 
Thou ghostly, ghastly moral carved in 
bone, 
Old Nature’s quiet mockery of man. 


“T place thee in the light; the orient gold 
Falls on thy crown, and strikes each 
uncouth line; 
Strange shape! the earth has ruins mani- 
fold, 
But none with meaning terrible as 
thine. 


“For here beneath this bleak and sterile 
dome 
Did hatred rage, and silent sorrow 
mourn ;— 
A little world, an infinite spirit’s home, 
A heaven or hell abandoned and for- 
lorn, 


“* Once on that forehead radiant as the day 
Imagination flamed in tranced mood ; 
Once on thy fleshy mask now fallen away 
Rippled the pulses of a bridegroom's 
blood ; 


“And laughter wrinkled up those orbs 
with fun, 
And sorrow furrowed channels as you 
prayed ;— 
Well; now no mark is left on thee but 
one, 
The careless stroke of some old sexton’s 
spade,” 


Mr. Irwin evinces a very exquisite 
appreciation of those half defined 
suggestions of a spiritual relation in 
the picturesque which are so difficult 
to convey in words, which will bear 
nothing but the most aerial touch, 
and disappear under an attempted 
analysis. These associations, the 
most affecting and strange of our 
nature, irreducible to the form of 
thought, can be treated only as mental 
sensations. They are reconveyed by 
the poet in the tone and colouring of 
his landscape, and in-those mystie 
phrases which reflect and ceiien. 
we can’t tell how, the vague impres- 
sions which have moved our feelings 
and even our tears in other times. 
Mr. Irwin’s sense of the picturesque 
is always forcible, tender, and fresh. 
From his “ Elizabethan Days” a few 
rhymes will help to explain our 
meaning— 


“Tis pleasant, stretched on grassy lawn, 
Or ocean summit grand and grey, 
To watch the change of sun and 
sky, 
The shadowy shapes that voyage 
by— 
Rich golden fleets along the dawn, 
Proud pageants in the western day,— 


* Lone clouds that move, at set of sun, 
Like pilgrims to some sacred star ; 
Long moonlit hosts that seem to 
bear 
White banners through the waste of 
air; 
Like steeled crusaders marching on 
Through deserts to some field of war.” 


Better still, because dealing with 
the more difficult problem of the 
artificial picturesque, is this dream 


‘of the streets of Venice, “ Night on 


the Lagunes”— 


“ Along the still lagune, 
While lutes and lips in tune, 
Mingle around, come, gondolier, and oar us 
to the moon: 
Forth from this shadowy are, 
Stretched in our lamp-lit barque, 
In festal silence let us float, soft through 
the summer dark ; 





* Poems. By Thomas Caulfield Irwin. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill, 
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Through streets based on the brine, 
Mid droops of Syrian vine— 
One tome of Tasso open, and one flask of 
Cypress wine: 
Now float we underneath 
Some palace hushed as death, 
Its marbles creased in wrinkles by the hot 
sirpcco’s breath. 
“Lo! in yon casement chaste, 
With vase and trailer graced, 
In curtained dusk, a figure rises, as from 
out the east— 
Some dusky tropic sphere, 
Crown of the burning year, 
Through twilight glimmers o’er the rich 
ambrosial breathing meer—. 
And garbed in silken stole, 
Pours out her music soul ‘ 
In gushes through the mazes of a joyous 
barcarole ; 
Now touching as she sings, 
Her mandoline’s bright strings, 
Vibrates the smooth dark flowing air with 
thinnest tinklings : 
While o’er the blue waves flow, 
A bacchant group below, 
Quaff wine at leafy windows in the moon’s 
autumnal glow. 


“* Remote the city lies, 
Music and mysteries 
Breathing and brooding through it under 
midnight’s magic skies ; 
And broad the moon wave rolls, 
And solemn distant tolls 
The great cathedral bell above the multi- 
tude of souls. 


“ But lo! the morn is nigh, 
And glimmer distantly 
Borrano’s Alps, like drifts of withered rose, 
along the sky: 
And falls the dim dawn rain, 
As Veniceward, amain 
We speed to sleep and dream the hours till 
Vesper sparks again.” 


A great deal might be written up- 
on the delicacy and charm of Mr. 
Irwin's classic feeling. We take here 
a few verses from “ Naiades :” 


“Tis evening on a crescent shore, silent 
as a cloud of gray; 
A land of calm, a sea of light, where 
mortal barque can never stray ; 


A land of mighty twilight woods that 
shrine an island-scattered bay. 
No change comes here, save when the wa- 
ters with the broad moon broader rise 
At sunset, washing from the gorgeous 
island the red leaf that dies, 
Where trains of traceless shadows only 
weave their purple mysteries, 
And roll along the noiseless sun from 
year to year through sleeping skies. 
“ Hark! from the cliff whose marble brow 
is white upon the calm below, 
A melody arises, stealing o’er the waters 
soft and low ; 
An undulating song that floats upon the 
billows’ rise and fall ; 
A liquid laugh from out the gloom that 
lies along the headland tall, 
A listening pause—then from the bright 
deep comes a low mysterious call— 
*Tis answered, and before the wave its 
splendour path has onward hewn, 
Sweet Sea Shapes pace the island sands 
beneath the stillness of the moon, 
Around their queen they group, the while 
she rests in radiant quiet there, 
Slow disentangling golden locks with 
dainty fingers moonlight fair ; 
The smooth light slides along their forms, 
o’er their white feet and flamy hair, 
And warmly floats and falls around the 
sighings of the forest air.” 


The Greek spirit has reached Mr. 
Irwin through a chaste medium. His 
imagination is impregnated with the 
grace, fancy, and gorgeousness of 
classic poetry and times ; but the in- 
spiration is always pure. Except of 
course in Saphic breathings, and those 
purely erotic verses, which are ex- 
ceptional, there is discernible in the 
forms of beauty presented by the 
Greeks something always of the dig- 
nity, as well as the grace, of their 
statuary, and perceptible also a thrill 
of its cold, pure marble. The late 
day at which this little volume has 
reached us compels a very inadequate 
notice. Mr. Irwin’s poems present 
unquestionable evidences of genius. 
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PHASES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Tae world of nature contains shapes 
which present a singularly undecided 
conformation. They appear to waver 
between the animal and the plant ; 
it is difficult to reconcile their crystal- 
line amphoras and undulating fringes 
with the idea of animalised tissue. 
These beings seem like enchanted 
things produced by some mighty spell 
which has concentrated them from 
the vital nebule of the waters ; 
beauty and mystery pervade these 
frail meduse, polyps and physalia, 
flowers of an indefinite ocean life. 
There are analogous things in the 
~~ cosmos of human knowledge. 
n the sea of thought are always 
floating unshaped matters, which in 
the lapse of ages became coagulated 
and condensed into rudimentary 
forms, respecting which it may be 
conjectured whether they are reve- 
ries or systems, dreams or additions 
to science, living beings connected 
with the scheme of nature, or brittle 
things of glass which the skill of the 
artificer has contrived for the amuse- 
ment of children. 

Such is the case with that branch 
of human inquiry, which is call- 
ed Physiognomy. Originally spread 
throughout the mass of civilised man- 
kind, and more or less leavening 
social phenomena, the notions of 
which it is formed have been, at 
different periods, co-ordinated into an 
art or a science. But although so 
many centuries have elapsed since 
its first basis was laid by a great 
philosopher, physiognomy has not re- 
ceived the seal of modern science, or 
been classed among the legitimate 
pursuits of scientific research ; for its 
character has remained doubtful, 
varying, like the chameleon, with the 
hues of surrounding objects, now 
brightening with information and 
certainty, now fading into delusion 
and imposture. Whether this enig- 
matic state is consequent on the in- 
trinsic nature of the subject, or merely 


on its incomplete development, it is 
now our purpose to inquire. 

The art “to find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face” has been in all 
ages spread, in a latent state, among 
civilised societies. As soon as men 
attain a sufficient degree of nervous 
development to create art, poetry, and 
literature, so soon do they become 
alive to the influence of the moral 
over the physical part of man. 
Hence the numerous metaphors in 
which languages endow pe 
mical 08g with spiritual qualities. 
Eyes have been called serious and 
serene, lively and dull, open and de- 
ceitful. Hence also proverbs, which 
have about as much value as most 
similar apopthegms. Feminine ob- 
servation, being very delicate, appre- 
hends at a glance the shifting thoughts 
and passions of men; and it is by 
carefully acting on the information 
thus obtained, that ladies have al- 
ways exercised such influence. 

But these various notions, number- 
less as the smiles of the sea, have 
been gathered together into waves 
that have carried the waters for- 
ward; philosophers have accumu- 
lated the ideas of their time in order 
to invest them with power. When 
it is recollected that there is scarcely 
a branch of human knowledge, the 
germ of which is not to be found 
in the writings of Aristotle, it is not 
surprising to find that the Stagyrite 
should have given the first hint of a 
physiognomical system. That great 
man’s observation, which extended 
even to marvellous and apocryphal 
notions, was too comprehensive to 
neglect such striking facts as those of 
physiognomy, however perilous or 
difficult might be their connection, 
however visionary the complete un- 
derstanding of them. His brief 
sketch of physiognomy* embraces at 
a glance the boundaries within which 
future observers were to work. In 
sthis invaluable little treatise, he first 


* Franz adduces the testimony of Diogenes Laertius as the most decisive in favour of 


the authenticity of this treatise. 
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sets forth what it is to make physiog- 
nomical observations, and how they 
must be made. In a few pithy sen- 
tences he concentrates that doctrine 
of the reciprocal action and reaction 
of mind and body, which was after- 
wards expounded by Cabanis. He 
says, “ the body sympathizes with the 
assions of the soul, as is seen in 
oves, fears, sorrows, and pleasures.” 
On this fact, as well as on the specific 
relations existing between the bodies 
and the characters of animals, he 
bases the possibility of physiognomiz- 
ing. He criticises those who in his 
time devoted themselves to that art 
—some of whom endeavoured to as- 
certain the differences of species and 
character presented by beasts ; while 
others examine the divers races of 
mankind, the differences of features 
and manners observable in such na- 
tions as the Egyptians, Thracians, and 
Scythians. He shows that some of 
these inquirers have hastily adopted 
many signs as physiognomical, with- 
out basing those distinctions on a 
wide survey of facts. He defines 
physiognomy as embracing all the 
signs to which the passions give rise 
by acting on the body. The form, 
colour, and apparent expression of the 
face—the voice, the shape and differ- 
ent parts of the body, yield physiog- 
nomical data. He then proceeds to 
consider these indications in detail, 
and describes several pbysiognomical 
types. The treatise abounds with 
ingenious analogies and acute observa- 
tions; its general characteristic is, 
that it defines the province of physi- 
ognomy as including all the bodily 
signs, natural or acquired, which bear 
any relation to the mental or moral 
conformation ; invests some genera 
of animals with a typical bias to cer- 
tain passions, and establishes an ana- 
logy between the physical conforma- 
tion of those animals and the physical 
conformation of men imbued with 
the corresponding passions. The 
scope of the art therefore appears 
from the outset to be much more ex- 
tensive than is dreamt of in the 
popular understanding, which gene- 
rally considers physiognomy as being 
limited to the study of the human 
countenance. 
However erroneous some of the 
data furnished by the Stagyrite phi- 
losopher may be, they do not present 
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any peculiarly outrageous absurdities; 
there may have been men such as 
those he has described, for there have 
been monsters in all ages ; and the 
exaggeration pervading his portraits 
may be considered as almost un- 
avoidably inherent to typical repre- 
sentations. But in succeeding cen- 
turies physiognomy shared the fate 
which a legend describes as having 
befallen Albertus Magnus. Accord- 
ing to that story, the Virgin having 
appeared to the youth, offered him 
the choice between eminence in phi- 
losophy and eminence in theology. 
He chose the former, and the offended 
Lady prophesied that he would fall 
into a state of abject stupidity ; so 
that the chronicles recorded his me- 
tamorphosis from a philosopher into 
an ass. In the same manner did 
physiognomy degenerate. Polemon 
and Adamantius obscured Aristotle’s 
treatise by their commentaries. The 
middleages gaverise to that chiroman- 
cy which yet survives in the tricks of 
fortune-tellers, and was systematised 
by Cardan and Cocles in the sixteenth 
century. Hosts of writers expanded 
Aristotle’s book into prolix, obscure, 
and chimerical notions. To analyse 
these men one after another would 
be at the same time one of the longest 
and one of the most repulsive labours 
which could be laid upon man. A 
course of spiritualistic reading could 
alone equal the torture of attentively 
conning Averrees, Lacuna, Willichius, 
whose commentaries were published 
in the sixteenth century ; Baldus, 
who, according to Franz, wrote a 
thick and horrid volume ; Niphus, 
who, “swollen with too much pride, 
did not blush to dub himself the Em- 
eror of learned men,’ Wimpina, 

ollinus, and Claramontius. The 
most worthy of notice among the 
physiognomists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is Giambattista 
della Porta. Although highly super- 
stitious, he was one of the greatest 
men of his time. He has been cre- 
dited with the discovery of the 
camera obscura ; and it is unfortu- 
nate that his tendency to generaliza- 
tion should so often have been exer- 
cised upon unworthy materials. He 
may be considered as the modern 
founder of physiognomy ; his obser- 
vations were stamped with much 
originality, and Lavater borrowed a 
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good deal from him. Amplifying 
Aristotle’s ideas concerning the ana- 
logies between man and animals, 
Giambattista della Porta was led to 
form a curious hypothesis, to which 
he lent the colours of his vivid fancy. 
Starting from the principle laid down 
by the Stagyrite, that every species of 
animal has a fixed intellectual and 
moral character, which varies but 
very inconsiderably in the different 
individuals belonging to the species, 
he proceeded to establish that to this 
psychical condition corresponds a 
physical conformation through which 
the moral qualities may be the more 
easily discerned, that dissimulation is 
unknown to beasts ; that there are 
in man very distinct analogies to 
the physiognomy and gait of cer- 
tain animals, so that a comparison 
with those creatures will afford a key 
to the moral peculiarities of the hu- 
man individual observed. If, for 
instance, in the ox, a large head, a 
wide but not very high forehead, 
large, prominent eyes like those of 
Juno, a somewhat frigid but not 
malevolent countenance, together 
with a largish body and somewhat 
awkward gait, are found to corres- 
yond with a narrow intellect, but a 
ind and careful disposition, it may 
be inferred that the man presenting an 
analogous physical aspect will be slow 
to admit innovations, careful, and 
narrow-minded. If such a comparison 
were well founded, the popular per- 
sonification of John. Bull would be 
poetically true. 

What light does modern science 
tend to throw upon Giambattista 
della Porta’s hypothesis? He as- 
sumes that animals have passions as 
well as men ; and it is not on this 
point that he is likely to be contra- 
dicted. In the seventeenth century 
there were, indeed, very learned men 
who maintained that animals were 
mere machines. On this point Locke 
and a physiognomist called Cureau 
de la Chambre were much in ad- 
vance of Descartes and Malebranche. 
Cureau wrote a rather remarkable 
little book on the “ Love and Hatred 
existing between Animals” (1667) ; 
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he also maintained, in his “ Discourse 
of the Knowledge of Beasts” (1657, 
English ed.) that “the voice of beasts 
is made with design and intention to 
express their thoughts.” Locke 
granted some measure of thought to 
animals ; and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Condillac,in hisexquisite “Trea- 
tise on Animals,” refuted the gross 
theory of Descartes, according to 
which animals were mere automata, 
and exposed the more refined but al- 
most equivalent hypothesis mooted 
by Butfon. Condillac demonstrates 
that animals, like men, acquire habits 
and ideas ; that “ each species of ani- 
mals forms for itself a system of 
acquirements ;” that they have a 
language ;* that they have aself-love, 
limited, of course, to the desire of 
avoiding pain and securing pleasure, 
but the principle from which other 
passions or circumstantial modifica- 
tions arise. These general views are 
indisputable ; and it must also be ad- 
mitted that different species of ani- 
mals have been ascertained to possess 
a special development of some par- 
ticular passion. Every one knows 
the imitative faculty of the ape, the 
gentleness of the dove, the ferocity 
of the tiger. Many exaggerated and 
fanciful opinions may certainly have 
been added to this subject, but the 
fundamental fact remains the same. 
It cannot be objected that applying 
the word “ passion” or an quash 
term, to animals, is an anthropomor- 
sag way of considering them, and 

as a metaphorical character; that 
to speak of the gentleness of a dove, 
for instance, only amounts to a state- 
ment of such facts as this, that the 
dove seldom fights with other crea- 
tures ; for the passions of man are 
equally aaeleelle into facts. 

The moment it is granted that 
different species of animals partake 
of certain passions in a greater degree 
than other species, it must also be 
admitted that these passions are, 
to a certain extent, perceptible in 
the outward appearance of beasts. 
Habits and capabilities must be em- 
bodied in the organs, or could not 
exist. If a tiger had not powerful 





* Individuals similarly organized “‘make the same studies, and have in common the 
same stock of ideas, They may therefore have a language; and everything in fact 


proves that they have one.” P. 99. 
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jaws and formidable teeth, he could 
not fiercely tear the limbs of his prey. 
The countenance of the fox is un- 
doubtedly suggestive of what the 
Americans call “‘’cuteness.” It must 
be owned that many analogies of this 
kind are at present perceptible to the 
imagination alone. But, being quite 
true to the imagination, they must in 
some way be true to the intellect.* 
To find that way, is the thing to be 
discovered ; but that relation exists, 
even though we remain in ignorance 
of it. A painter in want of asymbol 
for meekness could never choose a 
tiger ; the facts which are generalized 
into the notion of meekness are quite 
different from the facts presented by 
the tiger’s habits, or suggested by his 
appearance, It would be a fatal 
mistake to represent the sacred ox 
of the Egyptians with the depressed 
cranium of the primeval ox—a con- 
formation which was concomitant 
with the fiercest and most barbarous 
character. There does, then, exist, 
in the higher classes of animals at 
least, a specific physiognomy, so to 
speak, as well as a specific moral 
conformation ; and the limited powers 
of the animal being an obstacle to 
dissimulation, his undisguised physi- 
ognomy can become a good basis for 
judging the face of more sophisticated 
man, if only an analogy be proved to 
exist between human and animal 
physiognomy ; and here is the knot of 
Giambattista della Porta’s hypothesis. 

So far, his system, however dis- 
torted it may be in its details, has 
evidently some foundation in a gene- 
ral sense; but here is the critical 
spot where, as in the Arabian story, 
a word must be pronounced ; if it is 
the right one, a vista of treasures is 
open to the view; but should the 
wrong vocable be uttered, nothing is 
seen but the outer darkness. ‘The 
fancy is not enough to solve the pro- 
blem ; but Giambattista della Porta 
would scarcely have belonged to his 
age if he had not, in this matter, too 
implicitly trusted to his imagination. 
Perhaps one of the most striking in- 
stances of this is the well-known 
engraving, in which, by lengthening, 
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wrinkling, distorting a human phy- 
siognomy, he makes it approximate 
to the face of an ox. This was too 
much, even for the lively imagination 
of Lavater, who asks—“ Among a 
thousand millions of men, are there 
two who resemble the brute to such 
a degree?’ But, disengaged from 
the dross of such details, the general 
principle that there may be, in gait 
and physiognomy, an analogy be- 
tween some animals and man, is not 
so very absurd after all, and is en- 
titled to at least a serious refutation. 
Many things which would have seem- 
ed incredible to scientific men of a 
former age, have been ascertained ; 
many points of analogy between man 
and animals have been established— 
such as the correspondence between 
races of man and the fauna inhabit- 
ing the same regions (Agassiz), and 
the origin of all animals from analo- 
gous ova; it is not, therefore, im- 
possible that the exact relations be- 
tween man and animals, in a physiog- 
nomical point of view, should be well 
defined. Giambattista della Porta’s 
principle would embrace many facts 
which would otherwise remain un- 
accounted for ; it is then entitled to 
rank, as a suggestive, even though 
provisional hypothesis, the very de- 
struction of which would involve 

rofitable additions to knowledge, 
like the old doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, for the overthrow of which 
have been required so many demon- 
strative experiments. But should 
Giambattista della Porta’s principle 
be proved true, much would have 
been done towards laying a solid 
foundation for physiognomy as a 
science. 

During the seventeenth century, 
physiognomy did not much progress 
towards a scientific character in the 
work of Cureau de la Chambre. 
This writer was “ordinary doctor” 
to Louis XIV. In his book on the 
“Art of Knowing Men” (1663), he 
discusses the claims of astrology, re- 
jects the influence of the stars on 
human actions, but admits a sidereal 
sympathy with the bodily organs. 
He mentions the influence of the 





* At least in things evident to universal intuition; though not on arbitrary subjects. 
All men are agreed in ascribing ferocity to the hyena; but there is no reason against 


some nations using white for mourning. 
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moon on the brain, of the sun on the 
heart. He also says that Venus 
reigns over the nose. He treats of 
chiromancy and metoposcopy, and 
establishes a correlation between the 
different signs apparent on the face 
and those presented by the other 
parts of the body. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Lavater made physiognomy 
popular ; and his name has since been 
most generally connected with that 
study. He gathered together all the 
physiognomical notions of previous 
authors in his “ Physiognomical 
Fragments,” his purpose being, as 
he tells us, at once to propagate the 
knowledge of man and promote phil- 
anthropy. His work is, indeed, frag- 
mental ; and he himself had a full 
consciousness of his deficiencies. 
Gifted with much sensibility and 
good nature, he had little acquaint- 
ance with science, and little power 
of concentration. He loved to amass 
facts, but seemed powerless to classify 
and co-ordinate them into a system ; 
like that student of magic who could 
exert no authority over the ghosts 
which he had rashly called up. De- 
sirous of unveiling the secrets of 
nature, but a stranger to the method 
by which alone this can be accom- 
plished, Lavater necessarily became 
the sport of his vivid fancy. Too 
tender and mystical for close obser- 
vation or accurate reasoning, he was 
fitter to write poems on the “ Human 
Heart,” “Pontius Pilate,” “Joseph 
of Arimathea,’ and “Sermons on 
Suicide,” and a treatise on a familiar 
spirit called “Gablidone ”—works 
which he directed against the grow- 
ing scepticism of the age—than to 
form a scientific hypothesis or the 
principles of an art. He has been 
compared to Fenelon; he had the 
same meekness and the same super- 
stitious tendencies. Fired by the 
reading of mystical writings, and 
author of a treatise on the devil, he 
firmly believed Cagliostro to be a 
satanical wizard. From these pecu- 
liarities of temper proceed the de- 
fects of his work, of which many 
passages have, as it were, a vaticinal 
and pythonic, rather than scientific, 


character—an enthusiam which as-* 


similates him to the writers of the 
fifteenth century. A great part of 
his reputation seems to have been 
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based on his ready manner of com- 
menting on the faces or portraits of 
celebrated men ; but even this some- 
what easy mode of physiognomising 
sometimes led him into singular mis- 
takes. He was once expecting Her- 
der’s portrait, when he received from 
Zimmerman a silhouette, enclosed in 
a rather ambiguous letter, which led 
him to suppose that this was the 
expected portrait. He accordingly 
described it in the warmest terms of 
praise, ascribing the most exalted 
qualities to the original, who, how- 
ever, turned out to be a convicted 
felon, as dull as he was wicked. On 
the other hand, his sensitiveness and 
tact often enabled him to point out a 
great man in the crowd. In an age, 
when the love of the marvellous was 
prevailing simultaneously with atheis- 
tical philosophy, when Gessner, Mes- 
mer, Cagliostro were the contem- 
poraries of d’Holbach and Mirabeau, 

vater could not fail to make a 
sensation ; and distinguished persons 
flocked to Zurich to see the man who 
could read the secrets of the soul in 
the mirror of the countenance. 

If to his delicacy of perception he 
had added more method or less en- 
thusiasm, Lavater could have done 
much towards grafting physiognomy 
on the science of the age, as alchemy 
had been metamorphosed into chem- 
istry. But he must be regarded as a 
prophet rather than a teacher. His 
fragments present a chaos of essays, 
meditations, silhouettes, skulls, pro- 
files, from the incongruous heap of 
which rises an intoxicating vapour of 
mysticism. He dreams enthusiasti- 
cally over the portraits of those he 
admires. To Frederick the Great, 
for instance, he devotes two or three 
pages of such words as these: “ Here 
is a tolerably accurate resemblance, 
at least it passes for such, of one of 
the greatest of kings. Eighteen years 
have elapsed since I had the felicity 
to behold this prince, the terror and 
admiration of Europe. With what 
eager impatience did I expect the 
instance of his approach? I was 
acquainted with an infinite number 
of portraits of him, which all pre- 
sented themselves to my mind and 
kept it in suspense. He appeared, 
and every ideal representation dis- 
appeared as a star before the sun. 
ever can I forget the trembling 
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emotion with which I was seized, 
at sight of this august personage.” 
After descanting on the look of the 
monarch, he says :—‘“ But the look 
om let the physiognomist be 
blindfolded, and only permitted to 
draw his finger lightly from the sum- 
mit of the forehead to the extremity 
of the nose; let this proof be applied 
to nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine faces; let the face of 
Frederick be the ten-thousandth, 
and the physiognomist will exclaim 
in the admiration of respect : ‘ This 
man was destined to the throne! 
He is born to astonish the universe ! 
Great actions are as necessary to 
his existence as the air which he 
breathes!” He was not so enthusi- 
astic for the greatest man of letters 
of the age, and tells us coolly that 
Voltaire, “if he merit not a name 
too lavishly bestowed, that of great, 
is at least in the rank of the most 
distinguished geniuses.” 

However great may be the defects 
of the Swiss theologian’s work, they 
will not prevent his name from be- 
ing remembered among those of the 
founders of physiognomy. The power 
of forming a system is not given to 
all; facts must previously have been 
collected ; this work, even when im- 
perfectly performed, is useful and 
meritorious, and this at least Lavater 
accomplished. He attempted to par- 
ticularise the too general notions 
which had been mooted before him ; 
he extended physiognomy from the 
study of the lineaments as they ap- 
pear when convulsed by passion, to 
that of the motionless countenance ; 
he attempted to develop the doctrine 
of the correlation existing between 
the different physiognomical signs, 
and studied every line, every wrinkle 
with an exuberance of detail that 
evinced how anxious he was to add 
something to physiognomical know- 
ledge. In this last respect, indeed, 
he went beyond legitimate bounds ; 
for to find the index of an important 
mental or moral quality in a single 
line of the forehead, or a slight cur- 
vature of the nose, is evidently an 
exaggerated estimate of the influence 
of matter over mind; and such mi- 
croscopic observations imply as great 
a subserviency of moral disposition to 
physical structure, as that celebrated 
theory which asserted the dependence 
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of the faculties on organization, and 
attempted to circumscribe the highest 
powers of man within the limits of 
the pericranium. 

There is as curious a contrast be- 
tween Gall’s physiognomical system 
and Lavater’s scheme, as between the 
two men themselves. The one was a 
mystic and theologian, the other a 
man of science. The one spent his 
life in a Swiss town; the other, after 
studying at Strasburg and Vienna, 
wandered through Prussia, Saxony, 
Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, visited 
London, and settled in Paris. The 
one had a sensitiveness which seemed 
to vie with feminine delicacy; the 
other had no taste for music or paint- 
ing ; Lavater was a poet, Gall a philo- 
sopher ; Lavater’s book often pro- 
vokes a smile, Gall’s very errors evince 
a considerable degree of observation 
and systematic faculty ; the “ Physi- 
ognomical Fragments” are linked to- 
gether by nothing but the simplicity 
and meekness of the author; the 
work on “ Organology”’ is a systema- 
tic treatise in which the functions of 
the different parts of the brain are 
mapped out with anatomical preci- 
sion and elaborate array of evidence ; 
Lavater’s system was the offspring of 
intuition and impulse, Gall’s phren- 
ology was an excrescence of the 
scientific spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Physiognomy was now reared 
on a professedly scientific foundation ; 
it seemed to have passed from an 
amorphous condition to a petrified 
state. If the phrenological scheme 
is untrue, it is not a mere dream, but 
an erroneous scientific hypothesis, an 
error which was almost a progress in 
itself, resulting as it did from a new 
impulse given to science ; for what- 
ever may have been Gall’s failure as 
a physiognomist, he was a good ana- 
tomist, and knowledge is indebted to 
him for much information on the 
structure and functions of the brain. 

As early as 1664, Willis had given 
the first hint of a phrenological sys- 
tem, by lodging memory into the 
folds of the brain. Gall’s hypothesis 
was a reaction against the sensational 
theory of Locke and Condillac. 
From the survey of several instances 
in which men of genius had given 
evidence of their powers at a very 
early age, and without being prompted 
by extraneous influences, Gall con- 
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cluded that the dispositions and facul- 
ties of men, or at any rate the germs 
from which these faculties spring, are 
innate ; but are manifested through 
the medium of organs which form 
part of the nervous system; that 
these organs are agglomerated in the 
brain, which is therefore not homo- 
geneous, but composed of many parts, 
to each of which is attached some 
special eo He thus divided the 
human encephalon into twenty-seven 
portions, to which correspond twenty- 
seven faculties. Spurzheim added 
eight more divisions and faculties. 
These propensities may be seen, 
beautifully mapped out in red paint, 
on busts sold by many chemists. 
But it may be doubted whether this 
elegant classification can now be ac- 
cepted as a scientific key to the 
knowledge of human character. 
Anatomists can scarcely understand 
how a man of merit, such as Gall 
undoubtedly was, could have over- 
looked the overwhelming fact that 
the bumps of the cranium by no 
means correspond to subjacent promi- 
nences of the brain; even the internal 
portion of the cranial bones not being 
exactly moulded on the surface of 
the encephalon. In the brain itself 
are seen no such numerous organs 
and divisions as the phrenologists 
have indiscreetly multiplied. Phren- 
ology must therefore be acknowledged 
to = an illusory science. Gall’s real 
merit consists in his having described 
the brain, proved it to be the organ 
of intellect, and determined the value 
of the different proportions existing 
between the cranium and the face. 
Great as an anatomist, he cannot 
rank among those who have contri- 
buted anything scientific to physi- 
ognomy. 

In our days, physiognomy has been 
treated as a science by M. lletier 
de la Sarthe, member of the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine. He is the 
author of a “Complete Treatise on 
Physiognomy, or, the Moral Man 
positively revealed by the systematic 
study of the Physical Man.” Now 
at last, is physiognomy consolidated, 
if we judge from the size of the book 
—an octavo of nearly 600 pages, as 
large as many a medical treatise 
published by Masson. The defect of 
this work lies in its preposterous 
length. The author admits that none 
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of his predecessors in this field has 
succeeded in making a science of 
ee and yet appears to 

ave thought that he could at once 
lay the first stone, and set the finish- 
ing cornice of the new edifice; as well 
might the first zoologist have written 
a “complete treatise’ on zoology. 
A considerable reduction must then 
be made in the volume if we are to 
estimate its real additions to phy- 
siognomical knowledge. These are 
—o and numerous enough to 
make it a matter of regret that the 
author did not publish a shorter work 
as a foundation for the science ; but 
he seems to have been bent on making 
a sensation asa physiognomist. The 
valuable portion of the book is in- 
cluded within the first 200 pages. 
After some rather commonplace ob- 
servations on temperaments — such 
doctrines, although they may be true 
in extreme cases, are too stereotyped 
and elementary to explain the com- 
plex existence of man—the author 
proceeds to lay down “‘ laws,” or more 
strictly rules for physiognomical in- 
vestigation ; and these axioms are 
certainly most important, and may be 
regarded as constituting the first 
basis of a method for a really scien- 
tific study of physiognomy. The 
first sets forth the necessity of study- 
ing a countenance without the owner 
being aware of the observation to 
which he is subjected, else he may 
assume another expression. The 
second rule is very suggestive, en- 
forcing the expediency of noticing 
especially those expressions which are 
independent of the will. It is most 
important to ascertain what these 
expressions are; and it is already 
well known that blushing, the muscles 
of the face, of the larynx, of the 
neck, etc., are, in their relation to 
expression, independent of the will. 
The next law is very obvious, and 
explains the failures of physiog- 
nomists—a single trait, a single sign 
cannot suffice as an index to charac- 
ter ; all the indications presented by 
the subject must be considered, else 
the observer will fall into Lavater’s 
error, who, from an oblique wrinkle 
,on the forehead, used to infer an ob- 
lique, bad disposition. Similar ex- 
cesses have done much to discredit 
physiognomy. In the fourth and 
fifth laws Lepelletier sets forth the 
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point in which the value and origi- 
nality of his book chiefly lie, uamely, 
the importance of considering expres- 
sion, or acquired ri cage 
signs, as the principal indices to 
character, natural conformation being 
viewed as secondary. It is, in fact, 
evident that education and habit, 
much more than original organiza- 
tion, contribute to form the different 
varieties of individuals ; it is, there- 
fore, incumbent on the physiognomist 
to study the effects produced by the 
frequent repetition of thoughts, sen- 
timents, and passions; this consider- 
ation of the influence exercised by 
the mind over the features is the 
broadest and most solid basis for a 
scientific physiognomy. Lepelletier 
calls it “the first means, the greatest 
secret of physiognomical lore.” The 
sixth law is less imposing ; it tells 
us that age and sex must be taken 
into consideration. The seventh is 
more useful than brilliant ; it warns 
the observer against judging too 
hastily, and reminds him that, like 
other sciences, physiognomy has 
rules, but also numerous exceptions to 
thoserules. Theeighthlaw establishes 
the analytical, inductive nature of the 
science. It is evident from this 
enumeration that the second, fourth 
and fifth rules are the most original 
and suggestive ; the others being 
secondary, negative, or applicable to 
other sciences. These laws constitute 
the most valuable portion of the book, 
and on them alone will probably rest 
Dela Sarthe’sreputationas a physiog- 
nomist. Had he carefully assembled 
a great. number of physiognomical 
facts, exposed them as a physician 
exposes his cases, and drawn well- 
weighed conclusions from them, he 
would have won for himself the fame 
of having conciliated physiognomy 
with science ; but then his life would 
scarcely have sufficed to fill his book, 
and he would not have had time for 
writing the twenty volumes on various 
subjects which he catalogues under 
his name—his “ Social System,” 8v0, 
1,500 pages ; his “History of Maine,’ 
1,532 pages ; his work on the neces- 
sity of controlling the doings of ser- 
vants by means of account-boo 

8vo, 300 pages, and other immo 

treatises. e has preferred filling 
three hundred pages of the “ Phy- 
siognomy” with dry, vague descrip- 
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tions of imaginary “types,” on which 
he has accumulated an heterogeneous 
mass of details, drawn no one knows 
whence, without a single instance of 
specification. He seems to have 
evolved them from his consciousness, 
according to the rule he gives in the 
first part of the book, and from which 
it appears that if the seeker after 
physiognomical knowledge place him- 
self before a looking-glass, and dra- 
matically assume a passion or senti- 
ment, his lineaments, voice, and 
gestures will present an accurate 
physiognomical translation of these 
sentiments, so that when he sees an 
individual presenting analogous phy- 
sical characteristics, he may thence 
easily infer the moral disposition of 
that individual. This “intuitive 
method” of physiognomizing seems 
to be derived from Campanella, who 
lived intheseventeenth century ; what 
truth there is in it must be more ac- 
curately determined before it is made 
the thread of serious physiognomical 
research ; until then it bids fair to 
lead physiognomists into a labyrinth. 
Le fletier having probably obser- 
ved his looking-glass much more than 
human faces, has ventured to embod 

the various types of mankind, suc 

as the proud man, the resolute man, 
the foolish man, etc., in descriptions 
which are, unfortunately, arbitrary 
and sterile. Take for instance the 
“stubborn, persevering, envious man” 
(p. 447). hat but words do we 
learn by reading that “the head 
generally presents a small volume, 
especially in its cranial division? it 
is lengthened, as in the ass, the mule, 
adorned with aoe nar- 
row ears, which add the more to the 
exactness of this comparison. The 
cranium is triangular or conoid, the 
forehead bony, narrow, flat, covered 
with thick, low-rooted hair, ploughed 
with strange wrinkles of a cloudy 
and sombre aspect. The eyes are 
sunken in their orbits, staring, hard, 
shining when the subject thinks him- 
self unobserved ; closed, timid, feign- 
ing modesty and humility in the 
opposite case. The nose is thin, 
long, a. passive; the cheeks 
pale and flabby. The face, as a 
whole, offers a sad yellow and 
blighted aspect.” Where are the 
proofs of all those observations ? 
Among hosts of similar i ged 
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details, there may be some well- 
founded ones; but how is the dis- 
crimination to be made? are no 
men obstinate but those who have 
“ conoidcrania,” etc. ? If so, by what 
other signs can they be known ? 
What are the essential, universal 
signs of such a disposition? what 
the varieties of conformation which 
may be consistent with the presence 
of such essential signs? On all those 
ints and many more which a care- 
Ful study suggests, there is no infor- 
mation in Lepelletier’s work ; he has 
built up his types without appearing 
to suspect that characters cannot be 
thus stereotyped, but are susceptible 
of almost infinite varieties of combi- 
nation, like the, bodies of the inor- 
anic world, Shylock and Iago are 
Both villanous and malignant, yet 
they widely differ in other elements 
of character ; Tom Jones and Rode- 
rick Random are not identical. Even 
in the art of medicine it is acknow- 
ledged that all classification of dis- 
eases is to be taken with a grain of 
salt, that books are not to be impli- 
citly relied upon, because the same 
disease may present various charac- 
ters in patients of different constitu- 
tions. Physiognomists do nothing 
for the credit of their lore when they 
attempt to reduce it to a gallery of 
types, to a classification not unlike 
the aoe and species of zoology. 
In the latter science mere physical 
peculiarities are the bases of distinc- 
tions ; they present well-defined points 
of discrimination and remain inva- 
riable under certain given conditions, 
A bear is always white in the Arctic 
Pole, and red bears are found in 
the Far West; the distinction be- 
tween them is founded on such broad 
and patent aspects that every indivi- 
dual of each species presents the 
same characteristics. But in physiog- 
nomy the distinctions are tar more 
subtle ; the moral element intervenes, 
and its various proportions greatly 
complicate the observer's problem. 
It is a striking fact that even in so 
well-established a lore as zoology, one 
of the greatest masters, at the close 
of a laborious life, and when his ge- 
nius contemplated the regions of 
knowledge from its highest el 


should have declared that the best 
classification must remain intrinsi- 
cally trifling and unsatisfactory, inas- 
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much as it.is powerless to embrace 
all the relations existing between 
living things. To catalogue differ- 
ences and similarities between teeth, 
toes, tails, furs, is not to arrive ata 
knowledge of animals ; it is but child’s 
play. How much more then in phy- 
siognomy, where even the most attain- 
able facts have not yet been strictly 
ascertained, ought the observer to 
refrain from premature classifications 4 
His types can only remain beings of 
his fancy. Lepelletier has fallen into 
the old error of neglecting careful re- 
search and, propounding vague gene- 
talities. He does this in a more mo- 
dern and more pedantic fashion than 
Lavater, Porta, Claramontius; his 
work is to that of his predecessors 
what a catacomb is to a grave-yard ; 
there are more bones, they are cleaner 
and more systematically arranged, 
but neither mouldering away into ob- 
livion, nor forming the bases of living 
systems, they are only the sterile ob- 
jects of a reluctant curiosity. 

From this glance at the various 
physiognomical systems, it will be 
seen that the art which they repre- 
sent has reached the most critical 
period of its history. It has now 
come into contact with a scientific 
age. Physiognomy has passed through 
the various stages which attend the 
formation of an art or ascience. It 
emerged many centuries ago from the 
popular, amorphous, unarticulated 
state. It was transformed by Aris- 
totle into a brilliant epigram. _ It 
passed into the anecdotic and mar- 
vellous period ; its records teemed 
with monsters and vaticinal forms ; 
it became incorporated with super- 
stitious cravings. Lavater erected 
it into an art, intuitive and emo- 
tional, mystical and enthusiastic. It 
was stiffened by the theorizing spirit 
of the eighteenth century into a su- 
perficial system, which has alread 
crumbled away. An effort whic 
patience and the scientific spirit have 
not sustained has been made in our 
day to bring the physiognomical art 
within the sphere of knowledge. And 
now physiognomy appears face to face 
with the inquiring tendencies of the 
time ; the verdict which years have 
already passed upon so many delu- 
sions—upon alchemy, sorcery, astro- 
logy, will surely be pronounced. in 
our age, and physiognomy will either 
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be cultivated with an ardent, but 
strictly scientific enthusiasm, as a 
thing useful to mankind, or will be 
pronounced illusory, and cast aside 
to be forgotten among the reveries of 
the past. Without presuming to an- 
ticipate on ‘this decision, we may be 
permitted ‘to inquire what light facts 
at present cast upon the probable 
destiny of physiognomy. The ten- 
dency of modern science is to show 
that nothing is the result of blind 
chaneé, that there is no phenomenon, 
however complicated or surprising, 
which has not its appointed share 
in ‘the order of nature and cannot 
be connected with other pheno- 
mena. The wildest hurricane has 
been found to be regulated by laws. 
There must then be laws regulating 
the influence of the moral over the 
physical, presiding over the innume- 
rable ad apparently bewildering 
varieties of human countenances. 
Every one of these varieties must 
present relations of effect and cause ; 
and it would seem at least prema- 
ture to assert that these relations 
cannot be apprehended, or to limit the 
extent to which they may be per- 
ceived. These at present unknown 
causes may not be so hard to under- 
stand as it may be imagined. The 
researches on the origin of species 
have shown what important changes 
of conformation may be wrought by 
apparently trifling causes. Analogy 
may allow us to infer that physiog- 
nomical characteristics also, whether 
from individual to individual, or from 
year to year of the same individual, 
may be moulded by subtle but ascer- 
tainable causes. But leaving such 
speculation aside, let us inquire whe- 
ther facts tend to establish that there 
positively exists a relation between 
the countenance and the mind. Has 
an intelligent expression of the fea- 
tures ever been found to exist without 
corresponding with a good mental 
conformation? Is it credible that 
Locke, and even Socrates in his ugli- 
ness, could have had an expression 
analogous to that of the uncultivated 
Patagonian? Hogarth could never 
have given the same expression to his 
Idle Apprentice and his Industrious 
Apprentice, to the Distressed Poet 
aiid: the Rake in his Progress. Cruik- 
shank has admirably depicted the 
antithetical characters of Oliver Twist 
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and the Artful Dodger. Observation 
could multiply similar facts to an in- 
definite extent ; it would also be seen 
that the generic analogies existing in 
nature are not inconsistent with spe- 
cific varieties, in which the same pas- 
sions and ideas are combined in such 
diverse proportions as to differentiate 
individuals one from another. Two 
Englishmen may have the same type 
of feature, and yet their countenance 
may ‘present individual shades of 
character. These more intricate and 
particular dispositions have in all 
ages been the objects of social obser- 
vation, have been taken as the basis 
of important social combinations. 
Napoleon is said to have chosen his 
ablest servants from the length of 
their noses ; Cesar, on the contrary, 
wished to be surrounded with sleek 
men over whom authority might be 
established. But, leaving out such 
exceptional instances, it must be ac- 
knowledged that an instinctive ac- 
quiescence to physiognomical princi- 
ples plays a very important part in 
the mechanism of society. Employers 
and employed, masters and pupils, 
husbands and wives, daily perform a 
vast’ amount of physiognomical ob- 
servation, the results of which exer- 
cise no small influence on their pro- 
ceedings. People are always eager to 
scan a new face, and they view it 
with the sympathy or antipathy 
which its aspect produces. Those 
who, like Captain Wragge, work the 
great field of human sympathy, are 
expert in reading character on the 
countenance. Those intuitive notions 
must have their cause, and there is 
no reason why these causes should 
not be accurately traced and defined ; 
if physiognomy is an instinct, it must 
like other instincts, be developed 
through the working of other facul- 
ties ;'as the poetic feeling, which is 
more or less intense in all men, can 
be cultivated and developed, not only 
in those most fitted by nature for 
such a culture, but in those who 
would be qualified for listening to the 
oet. 

But there are other classes of 
explicit facts which appear to form 
materials for physiognomical studies. 
Taking the most general point of 
view, we find various physiognomical 
characteristics in the various races of 
the earth ; and these have been in- 
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vestigated by ethnological science. 
Some negro races have thick and ob- 
tuse lineaments ; the Yolofs, however, 
are remarkably beautiful, and the 
Mandingoes have regular features. 
Ethnological characteristics are also 
found to be intimately bound to the 
surrounding medium, so that there is 
an absolute, though not a relative, 
persistency of type ; under given con- 
ditions, a certain type is obtained, 
which infallibly sets its seal on all 
individuals submitted to those con- 
ditions. The influences of climate, 
soil, and education, act gy a apn on 
all races coming within their scope ; 
it has thus been observed that the 
Anglo-Saxon race, when transplanted 
to America, becomes assimilated in 
mental and moral, as well as physical 
conformation, to the characteristics 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. The 
same thing occurs in Australia; and 
there exists in Sligo and Mayo a race 
of Irishmen who, having been left for 
two centuries under the influence of 
hunger and misery, have degenerated 
into a resemblance with the native 
Australians, presenting prominent 
jaws, flattened noses, small stature, 
and stunted limbs. Such have been 
the results of conditions unfavourable 
toa normal existence. (See DUBLIN 
Untversiry Macazing, No. 48.) 
There is, accordingly, in the relations 
existing between climate, &c., and 
feature, a well-defined field for physi- 
ognomical investigation ; a field of 
which ethnology has entered but the 
outmost boundary. In order to dis- 
criminate accurately between the 
traits caused by the action of the 
moral over the physical, and those 
brought about by physical causes, it 
is important to take cognizance of 
the more striking influences of the 
body over the mind, which are pre- 
sented by diseases and distempers. 
The peculiar cast of countenance 
which physicians have called the 
Hippocratic face, and the expression 
of stupor in typhoid fever, are facts 
of this nature; but this branch of 
physiognomy depends more upon ob- 
servation or accurate photographic 
representation than upon description, 
although Hippocrates, Stahl, and 
many other doctors, have writen upon 
it. Such observation is especially 
useful to indicate, in a decided man- 
ner, what physiognomical changes 
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are wrought by the morbid condition 
of the various systems. If the 
general, common aspect produced 
by general exhaustion be, in such 
cases, distinguished from a co-exist- 
ing special aspect produced by the 
influence of some particular set of 
organs, it is clear that a valuable 
fact will be ascertained. 

The sentiments and thoughts give 
rise to less abnormal, though not less 
important modifications of the physi- 
ognomy. Here we enter that part of 
the physiognomical region which has 
been least fruitfully explored, but the 
existence of which is not the less cer- 
tain. The general fact that thought 
implies life is not more certain than 
the harmony existing between the 
state of the mind na | some portions 
of the organism ; these mutual rela- 
tions are extremely complicated, but 
careful observation can isolate at least 
some of them without falling into er- 
ror, if a stern patience be exercised, 
and reins be not given to fancy. To 
take the most general view, it is evi- 
dent that states of mental excitement 
exalt or depress the body. The en- 
thusiast who remains absorbed in 
ecstatic contemplation, and sees, like 
Loyola, the greatest mysteries of 
religion embodied in a visible form ; 
the poet who gives himself up to his 
dreams of beauty until the fountains 
of vitality have been dried up in his 
frame ; the wounded soldier whose 
battle-excitement renders him insen- 
sible to pain, are some of the most 
striking instances of the exclusive 
polarization which a violent tension 
induces to one extremity of the nerv- 
ous system. This singular compen- 
sation is observed even in inferior 
creatures, among which those who 
are physically weakest, such as ser- 
a and torpedoes, display the 
nighest amount of nervous or electric 
power. But less intense passions 
give language to the face and ges- 
tures ; anger, laughter, hate, pity, 
have ever been reflected in the coun- 
tenance ; all art testifies to the poetry 
which emotions imprint to the most 
common-place physiognomy ; they are 
80 ae fundamental powers acting 
on the features—spells as powerful as 
those of Ismeno, now keeping aloof 
the wild enormities of the earth, as 
with a wand of gold, now conjuring 
up dark elves and “ demogorgons 
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dire.” These impressions are so ob- 
vious that the observation of them 
cannot suffice to form a science unless 
it is pursued to the most delicate 
ramifications, to the nearest tints into 
which one sensation fades into an- 
other. To particularise, to descend 
from those most general facts which 
have already been catalogued, is the 
desideratum of the physiognomy of 
the passions; this is accomplished to 
a great extent by painters and nove- 
lists, but physiognomists ought also 
to endeavour to realise the prodigality 
with which nature strikes her notes 
on the human lyre. Othello is jealous 
in quite another manner than Leontes 
and Leonatus; and the same passions 
vary according to the physiognomies 
on which they are reflected. 

The most interesting and original 
branch of physiognomy would be the 
study of that influence which a fre- 
quent repetition of analogous senti- 
ments and thoughts exercises on the 
countenance. Difficult as this ex- 
amination is, its object is not chime- 
rical. Often-recurring emotions act 
on the features like those geological 
changes by which a rock is either 
gradually disintegrated, or slowly 
raised up to a higher level. Close 
observations can establish a relation 
between an expression and the fact 
that is most likely to have influenced 
it. ‘Thus it may be ascertained that 
there is an indescribable sort of flash 
or light in the eye of a person telling 
a falsehood, as if the mind was making 
an effort, as it were, to swerve from 
the truth, thereby causing more nerv- 
ous power to be evolved from the 
eye than on usual occasions. Fre- 
quent acts of deception imprint a 

eculiar cast to the features; we 
boo seen the portrait of a French 
Jesuit prefixed to an old book—the 
smile of that face is superlatively 
Machiavelic. Again, frequent mental 
labour appends its signet to the fea- 
tures; and many occupations leave 
their stamp on the face. Addison 
noticed a “deep attention and a cer- 
tain feeble sharpness in every coun- 
tenance” he observed after passing 
Cheapside conduit. 

With respect to natural conforma- 
tions as a source of physiognomical 
signs, the inquiry is fraught with 
much difficulty, scarcely any reliable 
facts having been collected. Lavater 
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maintained that a beautiful face is 
the index of a beautiful mind. Mon- 
— loved beauty in animals as 
well as in men, and considered it 
as being akin to goodness. Expe- 
rience, however, shows that beauty is 
by no means to be taken as a criterion 
of virtue. Another popular doctrine 
connects cranial capacity with a pow- 
erful intellect. But it has been as- 
certained that if Cromwell and Byron 
had very large brains, the heads of 
Voltaire and Napoleon presented a 
very common-place circumference. 
Mere cranial measurement cannot, 
then, afford an index of mental acti- 
vity. As long as three hundred years 
ago, Vesalius had profoundly observed 
that the skull does not take the shape 
and dimensions of the brain—the re- 
verse is the case ; and natural history 
tends to show that the shape of the 
skull is determined by the conditions 
among which the animal lives, rather 
than by the swt generis functions of 
the brain—that, accordingly, the 
rounded shape of the skull has no 
intrinsic superiority over the conoid 
form, which has been depreciated by 
so many physiognomists, craniolo- 
gists, ethnologists, and metoposco- 
pists. 

The eyes have ever been deemed 
important sources ef physiognomical 
knowledge ; but their expressions pre- 
sent considerable difficulties,although, 
according to Shakespeare, they speak 
heavenly rhetoric. The study of the 
conformation and colour of those bril- 
liant organs seems to be ethnologically 
rather than psychologically valuable. 
It would be interesting to inquire 
how it is that Irishwomen have the 
most lovely eyes in the world, and 
whether this characteristic is due to 
an eastern origin ; at all events the 
compliment which Byron pays to the 
countrywomen of Moore, in his pre- 
face to the Corsair, is well deserved ; 
and it is no wonder that Roman 
Catholicism should be increasing in 
England as long as Irish ladies are to 
be observed in Papistical churches. 

Man is a very sphinx unto him- 
self; and no part of him is fraught 
with more mystery than the nose. 
It is not, then, surprising that learned 
men should have written upon that 
prominent feature. Theloveof human 
nature for a nose has been traded 
upon by quacks, since the days of 
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Taliacotius and Fioravanti. The 
latter pretended to have effected the 
restoration of a fallen nose—a boast 
which the advance of nasal knowledge 
shows to be unfounded. The bar- 
barous process of Rhinoplasty con- 
sists not in restoring the original 
proboscis, but in manufacturing a 
wretched apology for it from two 
flaps of skin cut from the cheek. 
Considerable physiognomical, as well 
as sesthetical value has been attached 
to the most prominent of human fea- 
tures. “Take care of my nose! my 
nose is a world !” cried Balzac, when 
his bust was being taken. There 
exists a physiognomical monography 
entitled “‘ Notes on Noses,” which is 
perhaps the best of modern physiog- 
nomical writings. In this scientific 
little treatise, which professes to be 
nothing more than an introduction 
to the awful subject on which Slaw- 
kenbergius wrote a folio, the author 
contends that the nose is an index to 
the mental, although not to the moral 

character. This hypothesis is base 

on a comparison between the nasal 
and intellectual traits of great men. 
In this manner noses are classified 
into five great divisions ; the Roman 
nose, the Grecian, the Cogitative, the 
Jewish or Hawk, the Snub or Celes- 
tial. Voltaire, Shelley, Byron, had 
the Greek nose, which indicates a 
sense of beauty, refinement of cha- 
racter, &c. Napoleon, who combined 
great energy with a love of science 
and art, had a Romano-Grecian nose. 
Cogitative noses abounded among the 
English reformers of the seventeenth 
century. The strangest doctrine in 
the book, but one which should not 
be rejected without due examination, 
is that persons who think hard can 
get Cogitative noses; Milton, for 
instance, whose youthful nose was 
Greek, acquired a Cogitative nose in 
his old age, when composing his poem 
or wrestling with the problems of the 
times. The fact that children’s noses 
are snub, and afterwards become 
modified, makes the question of nose- 
metamorphosisinteresting. Although 
the nasal hypothesis must be based 
upon a wider assemblage of facts be- 
fore it can be regarded as otherwise 
than provisional, it must be admitted 
that this little treatise is a very sug- 
gestive and valuable contribution to 
the advancement of nasal knowledge. 
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Viewed as a whole, the human face 
presents an almost boundless field of 
inquiry. The various types that are 
to be seen in the human flood pour- 
ing down a populous street are most 
Seer and ae Itis pro- 
bably owing to the rapid current of 
ideas induced by such a contempla- 
tion, that great men have always been 
fond of seeing faces in the streets. In 
“ My Novel” a young poet is advised 
not to write till he has walked from 
Charing Cross to Temple Bar. The 
street is, indeed, an invaluable pano- 
rama, a rich museum of human nature 
for the poet, novelist, philosopher, 
and physiognomist. All those conse- 

uences of “large society” which 

yron so bitterly denounced, are 
almost forgotten, when it is consi- 
dered that without a highly-wrought 
civilization such exhibitions of human 
beings could but seldom, if ever, be 
enjoyed. A thousand Infernos could 
not contain all the poems that pass 
by in a single hour of those crowded 
streets, where all manner of passions, 
purposes, and histories are being fit- 
fully poured forth like flames from a 
flowing volcano. A survey like this 
is scarcely less magnificent even when 
restrained within physiognomical 
limits. What races are blended in 
those varied types? whence those 
varieties of complexion and feature, 
as difficult to understand, at first 
sight, as those imperfect forms which 
Saturn raised up in the prehuman 
world? Can those materials be made 
to form a science, as those springs of 
naphtha, which used to waste their 
fiery fluid, but have been brought 
within a tube and lighted into the 
everlasting fire worshipped by the 
Persians? Are there any relations 
to be ascertained, any classifications 
to be made, among these fair, ruddy, 
chlorotic, dark countenances? Here 
are dark eyes which pride and ambi- 
tion invest with the flashes of a 
thunder-cloud, and beneath which a 
straight nose and massive chin pre- 
sent the inflexibility of mountain 
rocks ; is this one of those Scottish 
countenances which evince the Celtic 
element of revolt? What language 
is spoken by those coarse, fair fea- 
tures, those prominent sea-green eyes, 
those massive lips showing between 
them a range of snowy teeth, those 
curly sandy hair? This is another 
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Scotch type, which seems as if a negro 
had become white, had altogether 
been transformed by natural selection 
or other salutary influences into a 
fitness for dwelling on the Grampian 
hills and eschewing fetish-worship. 
This long nose, sharp as a speculation, 
these wary gray eyes, beset with 
wrinkles as a porcupine with quills, 
these. long thin lips, pressed together 
as tightly as the lid of a purse, belong 
to a commercial man. ‘The ingestion 
of beer has failed to give a ruddy hue 
to this city waggoner’s pale broad 
face, the lower end of which widens 
like that of a pyramid, and on which 
heavy red lips contrast with the pale 
features and listless eyes. Another 
face, blazing as the merchant ensign, 
would proclaim its nationality in any 
quarter of the world, so resplendent 
are the heavy ox-like features, red 
and almost purple with port and 
highly-globulated blood. A German 
of Saxony might almost vindicate 
these fair-complexioned types with 
dreamy blue eyes and ruddy cheeks, 
which a Pope, in the barbarous 
ages of England, compared to the 
features of angels. But extending 
far within the broad distinctions 
of Norman, Dane, Celt, or Saxon, 
of occupation, race, or sex, are 
numberless circles of physiognomi- 
cal facts, whirling and narrowing 
away to an obscure, micrescopic, and 
unexamined centre. For within the 
range, say of the Germanic element, 
what innumerable secondary types are 
there, presenting such diversities, and 
yet such homogeneities as the study 
of a lifetime could scarcely embrace ? 
Are there not many faces which the 
observer, although he beholds them 
for the first time, fancies he has seen 
before, because he has seen some other 
representatives of the same type? 
Thin, wizened, chlorotic, nervous 
faces, suggestive of the effects pro- 
duced by tea; plump, brown-eyed 
countenances, with cheeks as white 
as the bread which they daily ingest ; 
plethoric, selfish-looking faces, burst- 
ing with the stolid and insolent health 
consequent on a highly-stimulating 
fare. All these and more, with their 
carnival of noses, crooked and bent as 
Apollo’s bow, or sharp and pointed 
as a vessel’s prow, or rough and 
cocked up as a Scythian’s, or moulded 
into a composite mixture of various 
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classes, come dazzling the fancy with 
their varied forms, until the wearied 
imagination gives up all ssthetical 
considerations, and hands the whole 
over to the intellect, if perchance 
some classification may be effected 
among the physiognomical chaos. 

The value of the omnibus as a phy- 
siognomical observatory can scarce- 
ly be overrated. Sterne was well 
aware of it, and would often enter 
public carriages for observation. The 
more delicate studies, those which 
require the more concentrated obser- 
vation and thought, may be advan- 
tageously pursued in those vehicles ; 
where the mind, gently stimulated 
by the locomotion, indulges in num- 
berless classifications and theories on 
the amalgamations of races which 
have contributed to form such varied 
types. 

From all these facts it will be per- 
ceived that there are ample materials 
for the building up of physiognomy. 
which can become a science if based 
on legitimate inductions. It will at 
first have a difficult path to tread ; 
on the one side is the misty abyss of 
error and quackery, on the other an 
overhanging rock, from which but 
few fossils have as yet been extracted. 
But by a strict keeping within the 
limits of ascertained phenomena, and 
of theories based on such phenomena, 
physiognomy can, not only avoid 
illusion, but make very decided pro- 
gress. Its purpose would be to trace 
the various intellectual conditions of 
men in all phases of civilization and 
life, to ascertain the relations of 
thought to organization, to determine 
the moulding exercised by sentiments 
over those occult essences which con- 
stitute the vital processes ; to bind 
itself up with psychology and phy- 
siology, of which it is the link ; to 
connect its well-established minutiz 
into a scientific synthesis which would 
be an intellectual type of the con- 
crete reality, as Hamlet is the type of 
thinkers and dreamers. Physiog- 
nomy would thus be divided into his- 
torical or ethnographical, treating of 
the various British and European 
types and their subdivisions ; phy- 
siological, treating of the effects of 
regimen and mode of life on the in- 
habitants of cities, etc. ; pathological, 
more closely trenching on the domain 
of medicine, and investigating the 
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efiects of disease on the features ; 
tet, the most important 

ut least advanced branch, on which 
Fielding has left some valuable in- 
formation, and which embraces the 
effects of mental habits on the fea- 
tures; and, ascending from these 
various branches, a philosophica! or 
transcendental physiognomy, resum- 
ing and sublimating the laws regu- 
lating the relations of the nervous 
_— with the organs of the body. 

he practical applications of the 
science would be an increased know- 
_—_ of human nature, a “discovery 
of dissimulations,” as n has it, 
a perception of the necessity of doing 
away with vain passions and becom- 
ing imbued with a natural spirit, 
like the Greeks, whose cosmetic was 
virtue ; an indication of the neces- 
sity of preventing the manufacturin 
population from being deteriorate 
through injudicious working and liv- 
ing in cities ; for it would be seen 
how the countenance is modified by 
the influences of civilized life, such as 
want of fresh air, exhausting occu- 
pations, and a morbid craving for 
stimulants. 

To the nineteenth century should 
ounng the honour of widely extend- 
ing the cultivation of the field in 
which Aristotle, Porta, Lavater, have 
traced the first furrows. That every 
butterfly should be accurately distin- 
guished from his fellow, while so 
many and so interesting types of the 
human countenance are left unob- 
served and unclassified, is surely an 
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anomaly which onght to be rectified. 
The facilities now afforded for loco- 
motion, the improvements of photo- 
graphic apparatus and processes, make 
physiognomical pursuits easier than 
at any former period; although even 
now the physiognomist has before 
him a oad as difficult as that of the 
young Mandarin in the oriental dra- 
ma, who, in order to win a king’s 
daughter, had to vanquish wild 
horses and elephants. It is rather 
extraordinary that while newspapers 
eagerly send correspondents to seats 
of war, no one should publish any 
great work containing a complete 
collection of the various types pre- 
sented by the inhabitants of these 
islands ; so that those who would 
know the appearance of their fellow- 
men are obliged to content themselves 
with scattered observations and stray 
photographers’ windows. Let not 
such waste of valuable materials be 
continued. Physiognomy can but 
add to the pleasures of life ; not only 
will it unmask the wicked, hypocri- 
tical, and designing, against whom 
Fielding would have it cultivated, 
and to whom alone it can be objec- 
tionable, as sugar is poisonous to the 
frog, but it will increase knowledge 
and add poetry to life by revealing 
new existences. The development 
of the physiognomical taste can but 
throw more light on the living pic- 
tures around us, and make them burn 
on the brain with more glowing in- 
tensity. 
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